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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1955 


Hovuset or REPRESENTATIVES, SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR AFFAIRS OF THE 


CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2:45 p. m., in Car- 
penters’ Hall, Hon. Leo W. O’Brien (chairman) presiding. 

Mr. O’Brien. The hearing will please come to order. 

Let the record show that the Subcommittee on Territorial and 
Insular Affairs of the House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs is conducting the first of a series of hearings in Fairbanks, 

I might state also for the record that we have a rather ambitious 
schedule during our visit to Alaska. I think we have some 69% hours 
of hearings. 

The committee comes here in sympathy with your problems and 
in the hope of increasing our own knowledge of your problems. 

I think at this stage I will ask Mr. Abbott, our committee counsel, 
to outline the agenda for today and, if he will, some of the subjects 
we hope to cover here and elsewhere in Alaska. 

Mr. Assorr. Mr. Chairman, in accordance with your instructions, 
Mr. Sidney McFarland, the engineering consultant, and myself have 
spent a few days in advance of the subcommittee in establishing a 
schedule which it is hoped within the time permitted, would develop a 
picture of Alaska’s situation today. 

It is proposed during the balance of this afternoon’s session to hear 
first from the Delegate from Alaska, Mr. Bartlett, who will outline 
the situation in Alaska from his perspective; we had hoped he would 
be followed by Governor Heintzleman, who was unable to be here 
this afternoon but who will be here for the opening of tomorrow morn- 
ing’s session; and then from there, the Office of Territories in the 
person of Mr. Kirkley Coulter who is the Director of the Office of 
Territories for the Alaska Division, followed in order by the several 
Federal agencies who have representatives present today. 

The primary purpose of the presentation by the representatives of 
the several Federal agencies—the Bureau of Land Management, the 
Geological Survey, the Bureau of Mines, the Bureau of Reclamation, 
Fish and Wildlife Service, and the Alaska Native Service—will be 
to provide an orientation for the members as to the specific functions 
of those Federal agencies in the Territory of Alaska. 

The presentation by the spokesman for the Office of Territories, 
Mr. Coulter, will briefly outline that office’s function in the Territory 
so that the picture might be gotten as to the respective division of 
authority and responsibility. 
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In the opening presentation today it is hoped that the Federal 
agencies will describe their activities. In view of the fact that we 
are going north from here and west, back into Fairbanks, down through 
the area that lies between Fairbanks and Anchorage, for approxi- 
mately 4 days of hearings in the Anchorage area, it is hoped that the 
members may develop in their own way on the several items we have 
here, with these witnesses, statistical and informational material which 
will help to guide them in the hearings in the several population centers 
in which hearings will be held. 

Following the completion of testimony by the people who have been 
mentioned, the Fairbanks area hearings proper will be held. The 
presentation by organized groups will come first, principally as it has 
been arranged through the chamber of commerce, to be followed by 
a number of individuals who have asked to be heard on the subjects 
proposed to be covered. 

In accordance with the understanding developed in Washington, we 
have placed on the agenda today a number of items covering subjects 
which range from: statehood through the commonwealth question as 
it relates to statehood and/or the continuing form of Territorial gov- 
ernment preferred by the people and workable within the Territory; 
the question of an elective Governor for Alaska; the question of 
water resources and hydro-power development in the Territory; and 
the utilization of fisheries resources in the Territory of Alaska, includ- 
ing on the question of whether or not the Territory should have con- 
trol of its commercial fisheries. 

As was evident in many pieces of legislation before the subcom- 
mittee in this and the past several Congresses, a more effective land 
utilization program in Alaska has been urged from many suggestions 
made which would amend existing Federal statutes to provide for 
special forms of mineral entry in the Territory of Alaska. In that same 
connection there is the question of existing withdrawal from all forms 
of entry in what is designated as the Public Land Order 82 area, 
comprising some 50 million acres in the northern portion of the 
Territory. 

Agricultural problems as they have arisen in the Territory will be 
considered. In many respects this goes to the question of homestead 
entry as it is provided for and, of course, is interrelated with overall 
resource development. 

Also scheduled are transportation problems, which center around 
an historic and basic problem in Alaska, that of connecting remote 
population centers and the source of resources as they are found in the 
Territory, plus the basic problem arising by reason of distance over 
the land bridge which is formed by Canada or the water bridge between 
Seattle and the ports of Alaska. 

Testimony will be presented, we are advised, both by the govern- 
mental subdivisions here and by numerous civic agencies and indi- 
viduals as to the so-called sea train proposal, developments in the 
nature of international highways, the possibility of an international 
railroad over the Canadian land bridge connecting Alaska directly 
with the States, and the development of a more adequate highway 
system in the Territory of Alaska, along with the operations of the 
Alaska Railroad, which, of course, is operated by the United States. 

In the area of legislative responsibility, which falls within the full 
committee, and where there has been legislation in the past several 
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Congresses, of particular interest to the Territories subcommittee is 
that problem arising from the Indian, Aleut, and Eskimo population 
in Alaska which comes in Alaska only under what is denominated the 
Alaska Native Service, an arm of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

The question of mental health in Alaska is peculiarly a respon- 
sibility of this subcommittee and a responsibility administratively 
of the Office of Territories of the Department of the Interior. Mem- 
bers are aware, of course, of the rather extensive consideration in the 
past several Congresses of the various legislative proposals dealing 
with the mental health program in Alaska. This committee this 
session reported to the House the Alaska mental health bill, which is 
high up on the calendar for the opening of the 2d session of the 84th 
Congress. 

Mineral resources and hydroelectric developments are listed; and 
there will be, as we proceed through the hearings, a good deal of 
contribution from all sources on how better utilization of resources 
might be effected. 

The presentation by the National Park Service, in view of certain 
earlier travel commitments, seasonal in nature, will be made both 
at McKinley Hotel where the committee will spend a short time en 
route to Anchorage, about a week from now; and there will be a 
presentation at Juneau by the park superintendent for McKinley 
National Park to point up some of the problems of that Federal 
agency in the Territory. 

Similarly, although not a direct legislative responsibility of this 
committee, the Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture, 
whose activities are principally concerned with Tongass National 
Forest in southeast Alaska, will make their presentation at Ketchikan. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that covers a rough format of what we 
hope to accomplish in these hearings. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, Mr. Abbott. 

I might suggest, if the committee pleases, that in the questioning 
of witnesses we depart just a little from our ordinary procedure in 
Washington and have Mr. Abbott question witnesses, with members 
free to interpose questions at any time, rather than go around and 
ask members in turn. 

It is my experience very often in Washington when it comes to 
my turn | do not have a question. I think we will get more out of 
that, if the committee has no objection to that procedure. 

Now we are delighted to present the distinguished Delegate from 
Alaska, Mr. Bartlett. 

I might say, Bob, we are very happy to be in your very fine Terri- 
tory, and we are grateful for the warm welcome we received today. 

Mr. Bartrietr. Chairman O’Brien, members of the subcommittee, 
and members of the staff, on behalf of all Alaskans here and elsewhere 
in the Territory, I want to welcome you to Alaska. As you flew the 
hundreds of miles between Seattle and Fairbanks today, all except one 
of you did so in the capacity of cheechakos. There is one sourdough 
noted in the group, Mr. Dawson of Utah, who has been here before 
and has travelled pretty generally around the Territory. The others 
of the committee, I believe, are bere for the first time. 

As I recall, a subcommittee of the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee has not visited Alaska since 1951. And as I 
recall it further, not within my experience has a subcommittee 
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come forth to examine so generally into the problems and propositions 
that concern us so. much in the Territory. Heretofore the groups 
came on special missions. For example, back about 1946 there was 
a Subcommittee on Statehood, later a Subcommittee on Indian 
Affairs, and again on Public Lands. This subcommittee, the Terri- 
torial Subcommittee, has a more inclusive role to play, because as 
Mr. Abbott indicated, it is going to run through the legislative 
matters lying within its jurisdiction from statehood, numbered “1’’, 
to public land problems, numbered ‘12’’, and I do not doubt at all 
that other problems not within the orbit of this committee will be 
presented and I think the committee will welcome such presentation 
as adding to its store of knowledge. 

My experience has been universally during the almost 11 years I 
have been in Washington as Delegate from Alaska, that a visit of 
this kind has been helpful to Alaska because it has always resulted in 
Members being better informed about the country, its people and 
its problems. That is what we need, of course, and that is what we 
want. 

If any of us there is who believes this is going to be what is familiarly 
known as a junket, that person would, I am sure, change his mind 
were he to see the copies of the schedule and itinerary that Mr. Abbott 
handed us today shortly after the group arrived, because from this 
very day on through October 6 there are going to be daily hearings 
from here to Point Barrow and down clear to Ketchikan. The com- 
mittee is going to work hard and I know that a constructive result will 
come about in our behalf as a result of the trip here. 

I hope, and I think it is certain to follow, that the committee will 
hear in Fairbanks much about the road situation, because this is the 
hub from which stems so many of the important highways in the 
country. I hope that, in addition to hearing about McKinley Park 
in general and at the park itself, the committee will hear from wit- 
nesses in Fairbanks about the need for keeping the McKinley Park 
Hotel open for tourists during the years ahead. 

The committee was impressed, I am sure, as it flew north today, 
with two facts, if nothing else, (1) that this is purely a Federal domain, 
with over 99 percent of all the land lving within the ownership of the 
Federal Government, and that (2) the transportation methods have 
altered very considerably since the earlier Territories were organized. 
The truth of that is demonstrated by the fact that the committee 
arrived in less than 6 hours after leaving Seattle. But I assure all of 
my fellow Alaskans that although only Mr. Dawson has been here 
before, the other members of the committee have a familiarity with 
this Territory which I am sure would surprise you because, as I have 
tried to point out on so many occasions since arriving here, this is 
the very subcommittee that handles perhaps 85 or 90 percent of all 
legislative matters having to do with Alaska in Washington, D. C. 
And although that kind of knowledge is no substitute for being on 
the ground as the committee now is, yet it does give a highly useful 
background. 

The committee over the years has devoted much time and atten- 
tion to matters having to do with Alaska, and I want to express at 
this time my thanks for that and my thanks also on a personal basis 
for their having come here on September 14, 1955, prepared to devote 
3 strenuous weeks to Alaska and its affairs. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Assort. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Coulter will be 
the first witness. 

Mr. O’Brien. Before we proceed, Mr. Coulter, I would like to 
introduce the members of the committee who are here. 

At my extreme left, Mr. Utt of California, Mr. Dawson of Utah, 
Mrs. Green of Oregon, of course Bob Bartlett, and I am Congressman 
O’Brien from New York. 

So, having disposed of these amenities, Mr. Coulter, would you give 
us a statement? 


STATEMENT OF KIRKLEY COULTER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
OFFICE OF TERRITORIES, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Courter. Mr. Chairman, if I might add a word to what 
Mr. Bartlett said, it is always very helpful to us in the Office of 
Territories when any congressional group visits Alaska. It makes it 
so much easier to discuss these things with you and we understand each 
other so much better. 

My particular title is Assistant Director of the Office of Territories, 
and my particular responsibility is what is called the Alaskan Division. 
In the Department of the Interior the Office of Territories is a Bureau 
and in general charge of the Territories and possessions, but in the 
case of Alaska that does not mean that we attempt to control every- 
thing in Alaska. As Iam sure the committee knows, the various other 
bureaus of our Department and other departments carry on their 
customary responsibilities in the same manner that they would in any 
of the States. Our particular shop has directly a limited number of 
responsibilities and I thought it might be helpful if I summarized each 
of our programs. 

We have specifically four major operating activities. Those are the 
Alaskan Railroad, the Alaska Road Commission, the Alaska public 
works program, and the administration of the contract with Morning- 
sidé Hospital for the care of mentally ill. 

To summarize each of those operations briefly—and I might 
say, if the committee desires you can, of course, get a full story on any 
one of these from me or from our people in the Territory—the Alaska 
Railroad is the only railroad of importance in the Territory. It is 
owned by the Federal Government, was built by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the early 1920’s. It runs from Seward and Whittier on the 
southern coast through Anchorage to Fairbanks. It has four branches. 
The main line is, I think, 470 miles long and it serves the area that is 
commonly called the rail belt. It is of great importance in this part 
of Alaska. It, of course, does not affect, say, the southeast Alaska at 
all. It simply runs in this central area. 

Mr. Whitman, our general manager, happens to be in the room, but 
I understand you have him scheduled to speak in Anchorage, and if you 
want more details on that operation I am sure he can give them to you. 

It is a major economic instrumentality, the most important single 
economic agency, perhaps, outside the military services, in the Terri- 
tory in terms of volume and in terms of its personnel. 

The second major agency is the Alaska Road Commission and that 
is a Federal agency which has responsibility for construction and 
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maintenance of the basic road network of the Territory. Alaska is 
unique in the United States in the sense that this responsibility is 
carried by the Federal Government. As I am sure all of you know, in 
each of your States the central responsibility for roads is on a State 
agency and the financing is done either by State or State and local 
with a contribution called Federal aid from the Federal Government 
on a matching basis. We do not have that in Alaska. There is a Terri- 
torial agency with rather restricted funds which is engaged in road 
vonstruction, but the major part of the road construction is and has 
been for some years done by the Alaska Road Commission which is 
financed entirely by Federal appropriations. Just to give you some 
perspective on it, this present year our maintenance appropriations are 
$3% million, our construction appropriations are $6,300,000. Appro- 
priations ran better than $20 million a few years back when there was 
an urgent necessity to give a better basic road network partly for 
military reasons. That program has been almost completed and our 
appropriations have been reduced to the sums I have just mentioned. 

The third major agency we have is called the Alaska public works 
program. That is, as far as I know, a unique system in the Federal 
system. The operation consists in construction of public works by a 
subdivision of our Alaska Division for municipalities, in some cases 
school districts and other local governmental units, in some cases for 
the Territory. The funds are appropriated by Congress. It is set 
up on a basis that the local subdivision of government must agree to 
repay half of the costs, and in the course of the last half-dozen years 
we have had appropriated to us, I think, fifty-four-odd million dollars. 
We have constructed schools, sewer works, streets, a few hospitals, 
perhaps 1 or 2 city halls, Territorial,buildings, scattered pretty widely 
over the Territory, I think in every significant town. That operation 
is still underway on the basis I have just stated. 

Our fourth operation is one that this committee is very familiar 
with, and that is the contract with Morningside Hospital in Oregon. 

I think we have discussed that so many times you do not want to 
hear any more about it right now. 

Over and beyond that we do have two other general functions. 
We are the channel for maintaining liaison with the Governor. There 
is a small item in our budget for payment of 2 or 3 things in the Terri- 
torial government structure, that is, the salaries of the legislators and 
of the Governor and Secretary, and I think, perhaps, 2 or 3 other 
persons in the Governor’s office. Those are federally appropriated but 
everything else in the Territorial budget is handled out of the Territorial 
funds appropriated by the Territorial legislature in the normal way. 

The other function that we have which gets involved rather widely 
in a great many things is the general function of trying to represent 
Alaska in the councils of the Department and of the Government, 
and that can involve us in anything from the question of keeping the 
McKinley Park Hotel open to the question of rescinding Public Land 
Order 82. I mention those two as being rather important to us and 
as two things in which we have been actively engaged even though 
they are not specifically within the responsibility of our Office. 

As the committee counsel mentioned, both of those you will hear 
considerable testimony on and I will not try to go too deeply into them. 
The local people are very much interested in them. 
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I believe that gives you more or less a picture of the functions of 
our Office. I am not sure if the committee wants any more discussion 
from me. I will be very happy to try to answer any question of any 
kind on our Office or on any other matter where I have the information. 

Mr. Asportr. Mr. Chairman. Did you state how many employees 
the Office of Territories, as such, has in the Territory of Alaska? 

Mr. Courter. No; I did not. 

Mr. Assorr. Could you do that? 

Mr. Courter. I would have to get you the figures. The number 
would be quite large. The railroad has something on the order of 
1,500. I think the road commission has some hundreds. It would 
probably be somewhere in the general neighborhood of 2,000 and it 
fluctuates quite a bit seasonally. 

Mr. O’Brien. That would include track workers and so forth on 
the railroad, is that what you mean? 

Mr. Coutter. Yes. They are all Government employees. 

Mr. O’Brien. I understand. 

Mr. Coutter. And it is a substantial group. 

Mr. Assortr. Within that framework, of course, a great deal of 
work is done through offices under the Office of the Governor, is it not? 

Mr. CoutTer. Yes; we consider those people Territorial employees. 

Mr. Assorr. They are all in effect Territorial employees? 

Mr. Coutter. They are; yes, sir. And the only qualification there 
is that the Federal Government does pay these few salaries. In ac- 
cordance with the traditional method of governing Territories, we pay 
part of the salaries of the legislators, the salary of the Governor, and 
the Secretary of the Territory, and perhaps 2 or 3 other people in 
the Governor’s Office, and that is about it. 

Now the Territorial government has well-established departments 
of education and public welfare and a number of others, all of the usual 
departments that any State government has and all of the people em 
ployed in those departments are considered Territorial employees, are 
financed out of the Territorial appropriation raised by local taxes. 

Mr. Apsorrt. So that having that in mind, we will be able to 
develop with some precision these various activities you have described 
through the people that have that responsibility within the offices set 
up under the Governor. 

Mr. Coutrer. That is right. 

Mr. Axssorrt. I believe there is one point, Mr. Chairman. 

Could you, Mr. Coulter, briefly, since there will be a great deal of 
reference to it, fill us in for the record on Public Land Order 82 with- 
drawal without the technical details that some of the Geological 
Survey and Bureau of Mines and Bureau of Land Management people 
may be able to fill in? 

But it could properly go in at this point, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Coutter. I have a copy of a letter which Secretary McKay 
addressed to the chairman of this committee and also to the chairman 
of the House Armed Services Committee and the two corresponding 
Senate committees, in which he attempted to outline the problem and 
requested the views of those four committees as to what they thought 
about his proposal. 

Public Land Order 82 was signed in 1945 and withdrew three large 
areas of land from entry under all the public land laws including the 
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mining and mineral leasing laws. The particular purpose of the 
withdrawal was with respect to the oil and gas. The three areas are 
the very large one across the top of Alaska which is now under dis- 
cussion, and two smaller ones but still of substantial size along the 
southern coast of Alaska. The land order with respect to those 
latter two areas has been rescinded several years back and there is 
now, I think, extensive leasing and some exploratory drilling in both 
of those. 

The Secretary has proposed that he rescind this Public Land Order 
82 as it affects this third area which is the large area across the northern 
part of Alaska, which amounts to about 48 million acres, of which 
about 23 million acres is included in Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4. 
The effect of rescinding the order would be to release for particularly 
the Mineral Leasing Act and other public land laws all of those areas 
outside of what is called PET 4. It would not affect the status of 
PET 4 and the Navy has indicated they would like to keep PET 4 
in its present status, so that is not involved in the discussion. 

I might say that this proposal has been cleared all around the 
administration. The Navy Department has told us they will not 
object if PLO 82 is rescinded provided PET 4 is not interfered with 
and it is on that basis we are proceeding. 

Since Secretary McKay wrote to these four committees we have 
heard from the House Armed Services Committee and they have no 
objection to this proposal. We have had a hearing before the Senate 
Interior Committee and they have not reached any determination as 
far as I know. 

The area is believed to be rich in oil and gas possibilities. The 
Navy, several years ago, spent considerable sums of money on explora- 
tory drilling. They found some oil of which I am not in a position to 
say what its value is. They also located a large gas deposit in which 
you will find there is a great deal of local interest. 

I believe the chamber has a witness scheduled who will go into all 
of those mineral developments very fully, so I will not try to. I am 
not an expert on that anyhow. 

That is where the matter stands now. The Department would 
like to have the feeling of this committee. 

I might say that the Secretary very likely could go ahead on his 
own and issue this order. However, he did feel that Congress is the 
policymaking branch of the Government and that at a minimum, the 
Congress should have an opportunity to tell us before we do it instead 
of being presented with a fait accompli, so to speak. We would appre- 
ciate having your views on this proposal. 

Mr. Assorr. You say that the Secretary, in addressing a letter to 
the four committees, wanted their views on the revocation of the with- 
drawal order. Could you state whether the revocation is proposed to 
apply to all forms of entry so that the area would be open to all forms 
of entry under the public land laws or is it limited, in the present con- 
sideration, to entry under the mineral leasing laws? 

Mr. Covutrter. So far as I know, the idea is to revoke the order. 
However, quoting from the letter, I find that he states: 


We wish to have the views of your committee before issuing an order which 
would change in any appreciable degree the status of— 


these lands. Elsewhere he refers to the problem of revocation. 
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Frankly, I do not know. I do not think there is any interest im 
anything except oil and gas, as far as I know. 

Mr. Assorr. Would it be possible, Mr. Chairman, to suggest that 
letter might be placed in the record at this point since reference has 
been made to it? 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. C., June 4, 1955, 
Hon. Cratr ENGLE, 
Chairman, House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. EnauieE: The Department of the Interior has received several 
requests from officials of the Territorial government of Alaska, the Delegate to 
the Congress from Alaska, and numerous private citizens to open to private 
development certain lands on the Arctic slope of the Territory presently reserved 
under Public Land Order 82. 

Public Land Order 82, a wartime measure, was signed on January 22, 1943, 
and withdrew three separate areas from entry under the public land laws, including 
the mining and mineral leasing laws. These tracts were located on the Alaska 
Peninsula, the Gulf of Alaska, and the Arctic slope. The minerals on these 
lands were reserved under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Interior for 
use in connection with the prosecution of the war. 

In 1946, Publie Land Order 82 was revoked insofar as the lands on the Alaska 
Peninsula and the Gulf of Alaska were concerned. Oil and gas prospecting is 
now being carried out in both areas by private firms. 

The northern Alaska withdrawal created by order 82 includes within its bound- 
aries Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 established by Executive order on February 
27, 1923. At the time the reserve was created, oil had been reported at a few 
places near the coast, but practically nothing°was known of the inland area, 
Beginning in 1944 the Navy instituted a petroleum exploration program in the 
naval reserve and on adjacent lands withdrawn by order 82. This program was 
suspended in March 1953. 

With the suspension of the Navy exploration program, Alaskans began to 
express an interest in having the lands outside the boundaries of Naval Petroleum 
Reserve No, 4 restored to entry under the public land laws and the mining and 
mineral leasing laws. It is believed in the Territory that private exploration 
will lead to the develop vent of oil and gas deposits in commercial quantities and 
the establishment of new industries in interior Alaska. 

The Alaska Development Board, an ageney of the Territory, in mid-1954 
published a study of the possibility of commercial development of the area and 
the use of natural gas as a source of energy. This study concluded in part that 

“The availability of cheap fuel (natural gas from the Arctic slope) will promote 
the industrial development of Alaska by significant reduction in the cost of 
utilization of natural resources. Ensuing economic growth will enable the Terri- 
tory to become less dependent upon imported products and promote general 
stability at a time when a tapering off of military construction expenditures 
threatens to upset the economy of the railbelt area.” 

The Congress has taken a deep interest in Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 
and the now discontinued exploration program of the Navy. On March 6, 1954, 
Senator Leverett Saltonstall, former chairman of the Armed Services Committee, 
wrote to the President concerning the future of Petroleum Reserve No. 4. Senator 
Saltonstall’s letter was brought to the attention of the Defense Mobilization 
Board which unanimously agreed that disposition ef the naval petroleum reserve 
at this time would not be in the national interest. Senator Saltonstall was so 
acvised on July 19, 1954, by Mr. Arthur S, Flemming, Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. 

Likewise the Department of the Navy desires to maintain the present status 
of the Naval Petroleum*Reserve No. 4. However, the Department of the Navy 
has advised us threugh:an exchange of correspondence that it would raise no 
objection to revoking Public Land Order No. 82 provided that the proposed 
revocation would in no way affect the present status of the lands in Naval 
Petroleum Reserve No. 4. The oil and gas deposits of primary interest to Alaskans 
for private development lie for the most part outside the boundaries: of the 
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Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4. Additionally, it is understood that the Depart- 
ment of Defense plans to recommend that certain other lands within the area 
covered: by Public Land Order No, 82 be reserved for defense purposes. 

There ig vested in the Secretary of the Interior authority to revoke or modify 
Public Land Order 82. In the event that such action is taken by the Department, 
it would relate only to those lands lying outside the boundaries of the Naval 
Petroleum Reserve No. 4. The oil and gas deposits in the restored area would 
be subject to the mineral leasing law of the United States which requires that 
lands and leasable minerals within a known geologie structure of a producing 
oil and gas field be leased by competitive bidding. Other areas may be leased 
to the first qualified applicant. In view, however, of the interest of the Congress 
in the oil reserves of northern Alaska, we wish to have the views of your com- 
mittee before issuing an order which would change in any appreciable degree 
= — of the lands on the Alaska Arctic slope withdrawn by Public Land 

der 

There is a related matter which should also be brought to your attention, 
the disposal of the naval oil-well drilling equipment. This equipment has been 
declared surplus by the Navy and is subject to disposition by public sale. It is 
understood that the Department of Defense believes that it would be in the best 
financial interest of the Government to withhold sale of this equipment until 
after the revocation of Public Land Order No. 82. 

The limited transportation facilities and harsh climatic conditions of northern 
Alaska would make the shipment of new equipment to the drilling site extremely 
costly to a private developer. This high cost might well spell the difference be- 
tween success and failure in bringing in a producing field. The holders of the sur- 
plus oil-well drilling equipment, conversely, would have a competitive advantage 
in bidding for any oil and gas leases which may be offered. This Department 
will, therefore, work closely with the Department of the Navy in order that dis- 
posal of the surplus property may be properly coordinated with any mineral 

—— in the area. 

I should appreciate ae your views and comments on possible revocation of 
Public Land Onder 82. I shall be pleased at any time to supply any additional 
information which you may require. A letter has also been sent to each of the 
Chairmen of the Senate Armed Services Committee and the House and Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committees asking their views and comments on this 
subject. 

Sincerely yours, 


ALASKA, 1955 


CuaRENCE A. Davis, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 


Identical letters to: Hon. Richard B. Russell, chairman, Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, United States Senate; Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman, House Armed 
Services Committee, House of Representatives; Hon. James E. M urray, chairman, 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, United States Senate. 

Mr. Dawson. Is this the area where they located some uranium 
not long ago? 

Mr. Covutrrr. Not so far as I know. That has been in the ex- 
treme southern tip. 

Mr. Dawson. But not in the area under withdrawal? 

Mr. Courter. Frankly, not so far as I know. The Geological 
Survey can tell you whether there are other mineral possibilities. I 
do not know. I never heard that. 

Mr. Barter. Suppose that discovery of uranium was not made 
within the area of this reservation. 

Mr. Dawson. Supposing it was not made? 

Mr. Barriert. It was not made there. It is on Seward Peninsula. 

Mr. Dawson. It would make considerable difference because the 
question the counsel asked was with regard to whether they would 
open it up simply for mineral leasing or for mineral entry. Under 
mineral entry they can go in and establish claim and acquire title, 
which would apply to uranium. 

Mr. Couuter. That is true. 
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Mr. Dawson. On mineral leasing for oil and gas the Government 
simply grants a lease. That is the reason I am asking the question 
whether there are uranium possibilities in the area, because an entirely 
different answer applies to it. 

Mr. Couvttsrr. That is right. That is the only answer I can give 
but the Geological Survey man can give you the answer in detail. I 
have never heard of other mineral possibilities of that type. 

Mr. Assotr. The area which is under consideration or which the 
Secretary proposed to have considered by the full committee is that 
area within the withdrawal exclusive of what is known as Petroleum 
Reserve No. 4, is that correct? 

Mr. Covuutser. Yes. I think his proposal actually would revoke 
Public Land Order 82. However, that would still leave Naval 
Petroleum Reserve No. 4 exactly as it is now. There will also be 
the necessity of reserving a few other small areas up there where there 
may be military installations, radar or something of that sort. 

Mr. Asport. Is it correct that the Defense Department or the 
Navy Department has indicated to the Department of the Interior 
that they have no objection to a revocation of the order insofar as it 
applies to areas other than Petroleum Reserve No. 4? 

Mr. Courter. That is correct. 

Mr. Assorr. And the isolated minor tracts you have referred to? 

Mr. Couttser. That:is correct. 

Mr. Ansorr. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do any committee members have any questions? 

Mr. Bartuetr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartuett. Just one or two there. Mr. Coulter, if this land 
outside Petroleum Reserve No. 4 were restored to the public domain, 
would all the normal laws and regulations apply to the granting of oil 
and gas leases? 

Mr. Coutrer. Yes, sir; it would be handled in exactly the same way 
as any other tract of public domain anywhere in the United States or 
Alaska. 

Mr. Bartiett. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, Mr. Coulter. 

We will now hear Mr. Puckett of the Bureau of Land Management. 

Mr. Assortr. Would you state your full name and title, and proceed 
with your statement, please? 


STATEMENT OF LOWELL M. PUCKETT, AREA ADMINISTRATOR, 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 


Mr. Puckett. My name is Lowell M. Puckett, area adminis- 
trator, Bureau of Land Management, area 4. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Delegate Bartlett 
and staff: 

I have written a brief statement, partially in order to limit myself 
to what I consider to be a reasonably short résumé and at the same 
time have handed Mr. Abbott a rather detailed statement that covers, 
we believe, our operations in Alaska to a degree that might be of 
interest to you. 
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The Bureau of Land Management in Alaska has the job of admin- 
istering the public domain and its resources, usually estimated to be 
270 million acres in area. In this area, one-fifth the size of the 
continental United States, the challenge to a bureau such as ours 
is great and continuous. The ranking official of the Bureau of Land 
Management in Alaska is the area administrator. I occupy that 
position at the present time. 

The headquarters of BLM is presently at Anchorage but is to be 
shifted to Juneau as soon as the mechanics of the move can be solved. 
The area administrator has a staff of four men, forestry, cadastral 
engineer who is presently at Juneau, lands and minerals and admin- 
istrative officer. There are two land offic es, one at Fairbanks and 
one at Anchorage. There are three for estry districts and they are 
at Fairbanks, Anchorage, and McGrath. 

During the fire season the number of guards stationed are many. 
The most northern of these are stationed at Fort Yukon, 8 miles north 
of the Arctic Circle; the most southerly one is Homer. ‘As of Septem- 
ber 1, there were 150 BLM employees in all of Alaska. Ninety-nine 
are permanent and fifty-one are temporary. The temporary employees 
are attached mainly to survey crews and fireguard stations. 

An attempt has been made to give you a rather detailed explanation 
of our programs, objectives, and problems i in the statement which I 
am submitting to you. I will not review matters discussed in that 
statement, for to do so would consume too much of your valuable time. 

One problem upon which we have not dwelt in the prepared state- 
ment is that of withdrawals. Too much of Alaska has been in reserva- 
tions in the past but something has been done about the situation and 
will continue to be done. The useless and unnecessary withdrawals 
are being eliminated. Roughly 1% million acres have been restored 
in the past 2 or 3 years. We have not eliminated the problem but I 
believe that the word “withdrawal” now has a connotation a bit less 
fearsome than it has had in the past. I would be glad to discuss with 
you in some detail the aspects of the withdrawal problem at your 
convenience. 

The Bureau of Land Management is in the middle of the develop- 
ment and growth of Alaska. The problems we encounter and the 
problems individuals encounter dealing with land problems are many 
and devious. You will be reminded, ‘then, of problems dealing with 
land throughout your Alaska trip. ‘We try to follow the rules and 
regulations which have been laid down for us to follow, at the same 
time tempering our actions with liberal doses of commonsense and 
justice. 

Thank you, Mr. O’Brien and members of the subcommittee, for 
permitting me to appear before you at this time. 

I might add that if you find in these statements that I have given 
you that maps would add to your information, I can furnish those 
maps when you come to Anchorage. We had intended to have them 
as a part of the statement but did not have time to prepare them. 

Mr. O’Brien. We would like to have them if it could be arranged. 

Mr. Puckett. Fine. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Abbott. 

Mr. Assorr. You referred to the figure, I believe, of 270 million 
acres. 

Mr. Puckert. Yes. 
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Mr. Assorr. To what are you referring when you use that. figure? 

Mr. Puckett. I am referrmg to the statement in the statistical 
appendix of the Director’s annual report in which a table gives the 
lands over which the Bureau of Land Management has jurisdiction 
in Alaska as 270 million. 

Mr. Assotr. So that would be 270 million of the approximately 
365 to 370 million acres in the Territory. 

Mr. Puckert. Yes. 

Mr. Assorr. And over what lands would you not have jurisdic- 
tion, those under other Federal agencies? How about defense 
withdrawals? 

Mr. Puckerr. That would be outside of our jurisdiction. 

Mr. Dawson. The bulk of the balance would be under Forest 
Service; would it not? 

Mr. Puckerr. This same table gives about 20 million acres as 
being under the Forest Service in Alaska and a little over 3 million 
being under the Defense Department. 

Mr. O’Brien. That figure of 99 percent of the land owned by the 
Federal Government pretty well stands up then. 

Mr. Puckett. I think so. 

Mr. Aspotr. Mr. Puckett, you have included in here, of course, 
reference to the homestead development in the Territory of Alaska 
and have set out, I believe, certain recommendations for attention 
which might be given to Federal statutes affecting land utilization 
in Alaska; is that correct? 

Mr. Puckett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Assorr. The enactment of which vou people feel, of course, 
would go a long way towards a long-range program for more effective 
land utilization? 

Mr. Puckerr. That is true. 

Mr. Assorr. And after the committee has had an opportunity 
to listen to some of those people who are the beneficiaries of your 
presence here in the Territory, that is, the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, you will have people present who, at Anchorage, perhaps, 
where you are headquartered and perhaps at Juneau, can be in a 
position to respond to questions which might be raised on the operation 
of your present program. 

Mr. Pucxert. That is right. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without “objection, the statement submitted by 
Mr. Puckett will be made a part of the record at this point. 

Do any members have any questions? 

Mr. Dawson. I just suggest it be made a part of the file. Is it 
not a little bulky for the rec ‘ord? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Dawson. I have no objection. 

Mr. O’Brien. It will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Bureau oF LAND MANAGEMENT, 
AREA 4, 
Anchorage, Alaska, 


Hon. Leo W. O’BrizEn, : : 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs. 
Dear Mr. O’Brien: There is submitted for your consideration and that of 
members of the subcommittee, of which you are chairman, a statement of the 
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program, objectives and problems of the Bureau of Land Management in Alaska. 
This statement was prepared by personnel of BLM in Alaska and has not yet 
been reviewed by the Director. 

You will note that we have broken down the program into several clearly de- 
fined topics. We hope that this presentation will be of aid to you in obtaining a 
clear picture of our activities in Alaska. We feel that the BLM has played and 
will continue to play with distinction, an important part in the development of 
Alaska. 

Very truly yours, 
Lowe. M. Puckett, 
Area Administrator. 


SuMMARY OF Forestry PROGRAM FOR ALASKA 
I. FOREST POTENTIAL OF ALASKA 


Her forests are the key to Alaska’s development. With possible exception of 
the potential oil and gas industry, the forest industry is likely to be the largest 
economic factor in Alaska’s future. 

Today, the pulp industry is looking toward Alaska’s forests for the new mills 
needed to meet constantly expanding national demand for pulp and paper. 
The large blocks of timber required to assure long-term amortization of heavy 
capital investment are scarce in the States. Alaska has large volumes of timber, 
relatively low stumpage prices, available long-term contracts (50 years), certain 
tax-amortization benefits, desirable pulp species, and plentiful water for power 
and pulp processing. 

The first Alaskan pulp mill began production in 1954 at Ketchikan; a $50 
million investment. Extension of pulp mill development to the public domain 
forests is expected in 7 to 20 years. Mills based on public domain timber are 
expected first at Haines, Cordova, and Cook Inlet. 

Other industries such as fishing ($70 million per year), mining ($28 million), 
fur and game ($3 million to $5 million), recreation (potential $100 million) are 
directly affected by the forest. This optimum development in Alaska requires 
the restoration and retention of complete forest cover on farflung watersheds. 
It seems incredible, yet, in the past 60 years, 80 percent of the Alaskan forest 
lands have burned one or more times. Each year fire destroys enough timber to 
supply the needs of 10 pulp mills the size of Ketchikan’s (350 tons of cellulose 
per day) for entire year. 

jn short, to attract the development of an Alaskan forest industry which will 
soun be needed to supply America’s rapidly expanding pulp requirements, the 
Bureau of Land Management must take adequate steps now to protect and 
purpetuate the remaining resources, rebuild what have been depleted, and begin 
a program of sound management designed to increase average growth of timber 
per acre. Investors cannot be expected to make the heavy long-term capital 
vommitments for pulp mills until the risk of losing the basic timber resource 
through fire destruction is reduced to a reasonable minimum. Certainty of 
long-term timber supply is an indispensable prerequisite for pulp industry 
development. 

Needed is a balanced forestry program offering immediate, adequate normal- 
year fire protection and the beginning of a forest rehabilitation and management 
program which can lay the groundwork for new industry, and then be expanded 
to meet industrial requirements. Protection must come first and foremost 
because without it all esle is to no avail. 


II. OBJECTIVES 
1. Multiple use of public-domain forest and rangelands for maximum benefit to the 
people of the United States 
Management of the entire forest-resource complex, rather than timber manage- 
ment alone, is the goal. 
2. Water-resource protection and development 


Interior. Alaska is semiarid. Mining, fishing, and waterpower industries as 
well as domestic water supplies are therefore more dependent on the regulated 
runoff of undamaged watersheds than are regions of higher precipitation. 
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3. Fuller utilization and development of the present timber resource to achieve highest 
local and national well-being 


Huge volumes of overripe timber are lost annually through decay and produce 
no economic benefit. Long rotation age requires sound management 100 to 
160 years before expected use. This tends to produce public carelessness and 
indifference concerning the potential economic importance of the forest resources, 


4. Protection of the public’s vested interest in the forest and range resources of Alaska 
from destruction or damage by fire, insects, and disease 


Alaska’s rapid development is annually increasing the fire danger and control 
problems. Adequate insect and disease damage high; investigative funds needed 
to detect outbreaks and evaluate their seriousness and determine feasible control 
measures. 

III. NEEDED PROGRAMS 
1. Fire protection 

Present program grossly inadequate. Since 1940, when organized fire protection 
was started, average annual burn has been 1,100,000 acres. Prior to that it was 
several times as great. Alaska cannot afford such massive destruction. Her 
forests are slow growing—100- to 160-year rotation. With industrial develop- 
ment imminent, 7 to 20 years, there is urgent need to halt the excessive fire losses 
and to begin the slow process of restoring forests on the many millions of acres of 
denuded land. Desired burn standard is not to exceed 100,000 acres per year. 


2. Forest inventory 

Where and how large are Alaska’s forests? A reliable answer can come only 
with a systematic forest inventory. None has been made to date. Sound 
forest practices and planning for the long-term needs of the potential pulp in- 
dustry require at least an extensive inventory now. The estimated 125 million 
acres of forest land with possibly 350 billion board-feet must be covered. In- 
ventory data will attract industrial attention and stimulate earlier development. 


3. Forest research 


No research done to date. Alaska’s forests are the only boreal forests in the 
United States. Management techniques from protecting and growing new forests 
to methods of cutting must be developed to assure maximum production per 
acre. The development of these techniques depends largely upon research 
which is the key that unlocks the door of the future. 


4. Access roads 

Only 3,100 miles of road in Alaska. Fire and past cutting have reduced 
accessible timber supply near present roads and communities. Small, under- 
capitalized, part-time loggers, typical of Alaska today, cannot afford access-road 
construction. A program of road-construction development should be cor- 
related with Alaska Road Commission projects. 


5, Forest management 

Improve present timber sale and use supervision. Many sales now seen only 
once a year. Only 1 man per 10 million acres now. Basic plans must be made 
for near future sales. Program to be stepped up, as needed, to handle expected 
forest industrial expansion. 


6. Forest planting 


No planting or reseeding to date in Alaska. Given time, su to 50 years, and 
adequate protection, about 60 million acres of the 85 million acres burned over 
will be reforested by nature. The remaining 25 million acres will require a 
century or longer to reforest naturally with desired species. This 25 million 
acres should be reseeded by proven methods such as airplane seeding. Research 
needed. Current cost experience in the Pacific Northwest indicate that such 
treatment would cost approximately $10 per acre. Proven methods for Alaska 
conditions must be developed and adequate fire control established before a 
full-fledged reseeding program is budgeted. 


7. Forest recreation 


As a major aid in fire prevention and to afford the public reasonable opportuni- 
ties for enjoyment of Alaska’s forest lands, and its superlative scenic attractions, 
limited campground facilities and access trails are needed along present and 
future highway routes. 
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8. Materials disposal program 

Averaging 5 million cubic yards since 1950, but 15 million cubic yards in 1954, 
gravel, sand, and rock are important public-domain assets in Alaska’s construction 
economy. Size of future program dependent on court decisions and congressional 
action regarding gravel, etc., as a material versus mineral. More adequate 
supervision and selection of sites needed to assure unimpeded construction yet 
not destroy scenic values, fish streams, etc, 
9. Facility construction program 

The Bureau has operated for 15 years from poorly constructed, temporary-type 
buildings obtained from CCC, Army surplus, and salvage. Only a meager 
$57,000 has been appropriated for construction. Needed are headquarters-office 
buildings, garages, warehouses, crew barracks, etc., at forest district and fireguard 
headquarters located at a dozen strategic places. These would be bases of 
operation for all forestry activities. 


IV. APPROPRIATION NEEDS FOR PROGRAM 


To achieve the foregoing programs under present cost structures and develop- 
mental stage of Alaska the following funds are needed: 
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CADASTRAL ENGINEERING (BLM) 


Over the years the rate of surveys of the public domain in Alaska has progressed 
slowly, comparatively speaking. To say that less than 1 percent of the area has 
been surveyed presents a gloomy picture. This infers that all of Alaska awaits 
survey and should be covered. Such is not the case. There are millions of acres 
which do not require survey in the foreseeable future. However, the specific 
statement that we have under survey less than 3 million acres shows that we 
have a long way to go. 

It has been necessary that we concentrate on specific jobs rather than try to 
add acreage to our credit. Such detailed surveys as townsites and small tracts 
for home, business and recreation have been strategically lecated. Taking 
cognizance of the pulp-mill activity in southeastern Alaska, we have lotted 
many areas in the vicinity of Ketchikan, Sitka, Wrangell, and Juneau. We 
have extended the townsite surveys in several of those communities. Likewise 
in the Fairbanks and Anchorage areas we have surveyed and have disposed of 
several thousand tracts to people who have built homes, have businesses, or 
have secured them for recreation. Isolated special surveys requested by land 
claimants scattered throughout Alaska require much of our attention. Cautiously, 
we will advance the idea that our special survey program and our small tract 
surveys are reasonably current. 

During the past two seasons and particularly in the summer of 1955 we have 
concentrated a high percentage of our efforts in the field toward extending the 
rectangular net—that is, defining on the ground the outline of townships and 
sections within townships. We are extending the net along the main highways 
and in areas whieh give promise‘of early settlement.” Once désériptions can be 
made in terms of the rectangular survey the necessity for many special surveys 
will disappear and our operating expenses will diminish. Also, if land claimants 
have a readymade land description which we and they recognize as official, the 
time within which patent may be secured is diminished by a vear at least, pro- 
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moting the chances of early financing for business or home building. He won’t 
have to await a special survey and the time lag which is unavoidable. 

The extension of the rectangular net is of particular importance to the Territory. 
Sections 16 and 36 throughout the Territory and section 33 in the Tanana Valley 
are set aside for support of schools and the university. Until they are identified 
by survey the Territory has no income from them. This is another reason why 
we have concentrated much of our attention to rectangular surveys recently. 

Most of this year we have had 8 or 10 crews in the field. The cadastral engi- 
neer’s office in Alaska, only, keeps a record of status of unsurveyed land for both 
land offices. To interpret the descriptions of land given by individuals and to 
plot them accurately requires diligence and a great amount of time. 

In some areas of unsurveyed land, where oil and gas filings have been received 
or anticipated, we have attempted to prevent an unprecedented snarl by laying 
out grids on paper to guide the applicants for leases. To permit every applicant 
to file by his own description without any guidance would delay by years the 
issuance of leases. Our engineers have attempted to be ahead of the game in 
that respect. 

In recent years the Department and Congress have begun to recognize the dire 
need for surveys in Alaska and have responded by a gradyal increase in funds 
available for that purpose. This is a necessary trend and must continue for BLM 
to begin to keep pace with the development of Alaska. Lack of surveys is now 
somewhat of a bottleneck in such development. 

Perhaps the chief problem that handicaps our surveying program is the human 
element. The isolation, deplorable living conditions, absence from family associa- 
tions, and the lack of pay and subsistence payments to compensate for our failure 
to provide living conditions equal to those offered by other Government agencies 
and private industry make our jobs unattractive. We would like to attract 
young engineers, with at least some college training, who might make a career of 
Government service. They must be devoted and dedicated, almost beyond 
reason, to stick with us through rain and snow, tents and sleeping bags, buying 
their own food, eating their own cooking and doing their own dishwashing. We 
have had almost a disastrous turnover in personnel during the summer of 1955. 

Our older survey chiefs, who are away from their families during the entire 
seasons in some years, are beginning to feel the strain, not only because of the 
physical endurance required to do the work and act as financier, counselor, boss, 
and nurse for a whcle crew, but also to their home ties. 

The Director of the Bureau of Land Management is aware of these problems 
and is determined, we feel, to do something about them. 


Fiscal year 1956 
GNA ils ci wer tone a od tebe Wein tek dale alte ei $300, 000 
PU NRR ih boc ask ccisn cs eau wet eee segue cadens 132, 000 


Estimates for fiscal year 1956 
1. Rectangular surveys: 
(a) Resurveys: Fairbanks and Anchorage vicinity in connection 


with small-tract program_-_--------- Sicsc shan acres __ 1, 500 

(b) Original surveys: Big Lake area, Kenai area, Tok area, 
wasn Care Peeeen ye 2 oe oe ee es acres__ 100, 000 

(c) Small tracts: Subdivision of section in Anchorage and 
oP ie SANT Se ars I oe eS eel tracts__ 1, 400 

2. Special surveys: 

(a) Small tracts (in group surveys)_...............-.---.---- 250 

Pe socithiGastern Alaska... =... =s2- sce 75 

Ji ee NI a oe ono ce ok See 175 
3. Isolated small tracts and special surveys___.._._--.-------------- 300 

ee ees See 50 

war PR Wa A ee ea en oe caseuccs 100 

ey NS NONE > eNO, 2) Ne ee ah 150 
4. Townsites (original townsite layouts)... -... 2 lk 7 


OBJECTIVES 


1. Adequate townsite surveys providing for an orderly future growth of the 
town, which will stop settlement on irregular tracts that prevents any future 
survey of a desirable townsite plan. 

2. To extend the rectangular system of surveys along all highways and railroads 
wherever such land is suitable for industrial or homesteading purposes. 
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3. To execute special small tract surveys along all highways and railroads 
where there is land suitable for such use. 

4. To provide small tract surveys for all lakes having a high recreational value. 

5. To provide suitable control through large unsurveyed areas now under oil 
and gas lease or application. 

Major objective is to be able to execute all requested surveys within a year 
and to have enough additional money to be able to survey lands ahead of the 
current need so that claimants could enter surveyed land without the long delay 
now required while their requested surveys are being executed and approved. 


FARMLANDS 
THE RESOURCE 


There is a large acreage of undeveloped farmland in the Territory. It is esti- 
mated that there are 2,870,000 acres of cultivable lands. Within areas classified 
as to their capability or suitability for cultivation by the Soil Conservation 
Service and the Bureau of Land Management, in all 1,528,176 acres, there are 
777,598 acres classified as cultivable and 850,578 determined to be uncultivable. 
Of this, only 12,334: acres have been brought under cultivation. Even if agri- 
culture in Alaska expanded commensurably with its present population growth, 
the additional acreage put to use would still be too small to make much impression 
on this farmland reservoir. It is desirable that such expansion that does occur 
be concentrated on lands best suited to farm use and most accessible to the present 
road system and markets. 

There are various reasons, some physical and some economic, and no doubt 
also some social, why agriculture has failed to develop apace with population 
growth. Principally the reasons are: (1) The settlers’ usual lack of sufficient 
homestead or farm-development capital, (2) the high costs of land clearing and 
other farm improvements, (3) the too limited and costly farm development loans, 
(4) in some areas insufficient farm-to-market roads, and (5) until recently, at 
least, the many opportunities for more rewarding occupation in other segments 
of the economy. 

Adequate cultivable land is available tributary to the main trunk highway 
network to meet present-day land requirements even if maximum agricultural 
expansion occurs. There is, however, little cultivable public-domain land avail- 
able for entry immediately adjacent to these highways. Most of it is privately 
owned idle land, purchasable at high prices if the owners can be located. There 
are in total 968,055 acres of vacant public lands or lands in major reservations in 
process of restoration within areas which are traversed or skirted by these high- 
ways. Of this total 453,928 acres are classified as “cultivable lands.” Additional 
farm-to-market roads would be needed to provide access to these lands. 

A locally supported population, insofar as possible, is considered highly desirable 
from the standpoint of defense. At present it is estimated over 80 percent of the 
food for Alaska’s population is imported. In time of national emergency, food 
scarcity from shipping disruptions could seriously weaken the Nation’s defenses 
in Alaska. 

USE AND OWNERSHIP 


Of the 1,528,176 acres of land which have been classified, 212,575 acres have 
been patented, 100,800 acres entered, and 27,562 acres designated or disposed of 
for small tract, townsite, or industrial or commercial use, and 478,538 acres 
reserved for public purposes. 

Of the classified lands, over 46 percent or 707,231 acres are still unappropriated 
and unreserved public-domain lands. Of the vacant lands, 336,173 acres are 
classified as cultivable and 371,058 acres as noncultivable. 

The vacant public lands occur both as solid blocks of contiguous lands and as 
scattered lands intermingled with patented or entered lands culled out in the 
homestead process. The solid blocks, if containing sizable areas of cultivable 
land, are generally inaccessible from present roads; the scattered or intermingled 
lands are generally accessible but usually of lower agricultural quality. 

Of the reserved acreage, 260,824 acres lie within large temporary reservations 
established in aid of land classification and pending legislation in connection with 
os group settlement programs in the Matanuska Valley, in the Kenai- 

asilof area, and in the Chena River Valley. Nearly all of this land is in process 
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of restoration to the public domain, the reservations having served their purpose 
as in the case of the lands in the Matanuska Valley, or the legislation having 
failed in the Congress as in the case of the Kenai-Kasilof and Chena River re- 
serves. All of the lands, however, have been classified. In all, 117,755 acres are 
classified as cultivable and 143,069 acres as noncultivable. Of the remaining 
lands in major reservations, chiefly military, 56,482 acres are cultivable and 
51,852 acres noncultivable. 

Of the classified vacant lands, 271,207 acres have been cadastrally surveyed. 

It has been calculated that at least 173,000 acres of cultivable farmland in 
private or pending private ownership is lying idle insofar as agricultural use is 
concerned. 

With little exception, the purpose of the Homestead Act to foster agricultural 
development on the public domain has not been fulfilled in Alaska. In contrast 
to the 2,155 homesteads patented which embrace over 275,000 acres of land, there 
are only 132 full-time farms and 375 Fine or nominal farms involving 12,334 
acres in cultivation in all of Alaska. Moreover, nearly three-fifths of all the farms 
and over two-thirds of the cultivated lands are in the Matanuska Valley settled 
in most part under the Matanuska Valley colonization project. 


PUBLIC LAND-MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVES 


1. Expansion of the agricultural economy on the public domain 


Farm production in Alaska, if brought into balance with available market for 
locally producible commodities, could be a $7 million to $10 million industry 
instead of the less than $3 million business it is today. To bring farm production 
into balance with markets would require at least an estimated 20,500 to 33,500 
additional acres of cultivation. At present there are only 12,334 acres in culti- 
vation in all of Alaska. 


2. Public guidance in selection and settlement of homestead land 


The quickest and most sure way to provide for agricultural expansion in 
Alaska is by means of planned farm settlement and development projects within 
present agricultural areas with provision of such aids to farm settlement and 
development as will overcome present obstacles and assure timely and sufficient 
agricultural expansion. 


PROGRAM NEEDED TO ACHIEVE OBJECTIVES 


1. Formulation of an agricultural development program 


In the interest of providing for expansion of agricultural development in 
Alaska, and in the strengthening and diversifying of its economy, the Alaska 
Commissioner of Agriculture, the Department of Interior, and the Department 
of Agriculture should formulate an agricultural development program tailored 
to overcome the primary obstacles facing present homesteaders and farmers in 
the development of farms. 


2. Enactment of an Alaska Land Classification Act 


To prevent further haphazard, uneconomic, and scattered settlement such as 
has occurred in many places in Alaska, legislation should be enacted to permit 
homestead entry only on lands classified as suitable for such use. The classifica- 
tion should provide for consideration in such determinations of not only the 
physical factors affecting land use, but location of the land with respect to exist- 
ing land uses, settlements, schools, trade centers; nearness to markets and trans- 
portation facilities and costs of development; and the need for additional land 
in various uses. Sufficient lands are already classified by the Soil Conservation 
Service and the Bureau of Land Management as agricultural in character to 
take care of most of the homestead settlement needs for many years to come 
in the main agricultural areas of Alaska. 

Unrestricted homestead settlement which is scattered, temporary, or on poor 
land is simply too expensive, if roads and other services are to be provided settlers, 
to be continued any longer. 
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8. Execution of intensive land classification surveys in isolated but economically 
viable areas 


Fiscal year 1956: Northeast Kodiak Island (SCS on request by BLM Acres 


see iliece penta greentlte genre tcl tebe th Re AF eee septa ne 25, 000 
Fiscal year 1957: Fairbanks-Nenana Highway area (SCS as to agri- 

Sulcus Use, 151.1 MemCONNOOUs TOS)... 8 kee mbcecren-oe 200, 000 
Fiscal year 1958: Isolated defense areas such as Galena, Naknek, Fort 

iis ale ga let ome Lala ate tpg Pale er Sey eh tee 50, 000 


Fiscal year 1959: Bristol Bay community areas (SCS as to agriculture 
use, BLM miscellaneous uses). (Cooperative assistance to economi- 
cally distressed community areas—home gardens and small industries 


NUT nea os ok chs uct deleting Sis Medea atar a be nat ieaia amar ounns Scie 50, 000 
Fiscal year 1960: Copper River Highway area (BLM as to miscellaneous 
ee ee ee munis cid ac sacar abteihln ed 50, 000 


4. Review of land policies and legislation 


(a) Review and publication of Homestead Lands—Farm Lands: Development 
Possibilities and Problems report in Alaska’s Public Land Resources series. 

(b) Collaboration with the Alaska Agricultural Experiment Station in land 
ownership and use study on the Kenai Peninsula. 

(c) Consideration of revision of homestead law. 

Basically the aims of the Homestead Act and on the whole the provisions of the 
act itself are commendable. They are supposed to bring about the development of 
farms and the expansion of an agricultural économy on the public domain. In 
Alaska, however, it appears that there must be supplemental aids to this legislation 
to bring this about. Whether or not this should only take the simple form of more 
liberal loans at less interest, or whether a more comprehensive approach envision- 
ing a definite program of aids to land settlement and development under a com- 
pletely new law, should be studied most carefully. If the latter is considered, 
then for the purpose of stimulating study of the matter a suggestion is made as to 
what a new law might provide—entry be allowed only on lands classified as suit- 
able for agricultural development and only after approval of an acceptable 
farm-development plan; that a certificate of sale be issued to the entryman along 
with the notice of allowance; the certificate of sale be for a 5-year period with 
unrestricted right of assignment; that the entry acreage allowance be in accordance 
with the type of farm proposed for development—40 acres cultivable land for a 
poultry-type farm; 60 acres for a potato type farm; 80 acres for a potato-truck, 
truck, or general type farm; 120 acres for a dairy-truck farm; 160 acres for a 
dairy-type farm; and 320 to 640 acres for a beef-production-type farm; that the 
entry be encumberable nearly in whole or in part by the entryman in applying for 
farm-improvement loans under the Alaska Rural Rehabilitation Corporation or 
the Alaskan Agricultural Loan Act; that patent be issued at the end of 5 years for 
the full acreage of the entry if satisfactory compliance has been attained in exe- 
cution of the farm plan and the repayment schedule of any farm-loan obligations 
incurred in the development of the entry, or if the entryman is in default with 
respect to the farm plan, for only such part of the entry as is being effectively 
utilized with the balance of the entry being canceled, or if entryman is in default 
with respect to the repayment schedule of the farm-loan obligations for only such 
part of the entry as is unencumbered with the balance being appropriated in whole 
or in part to the loaning agency in payment for the outstanding obligations, but 
in no event less than the 5-acre aliquot part on which the home is situated unless 
such disposition would not satisfy settlement of the encumbrance. 


5. Expansion and easing of farm credit 

Lack of farm-development capital and low incomes on undeveloped farms are 
major obstacles to agricultural development in Alaska. This suggests an urgent 
need for formulation of a program providing for expansion of farm credit with 
higher loan ceilings and lower interest rates in Alaska. 


6. Facilitate homestead land administration 


(a) Maintain currency in the processing and examination of homestead land 
cases, 
(b) Restore and provide for entry of obsolete settlement area withdrawals. 


7. Provisions of farm-to-market roads 


Correlation of the road-development program of the Alaska Road Commission 
with farm-to-market road requirements of the farm and homestead areas in 
Alaska. 
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RANGELANDS 
THE RESOURCE 


Rangeland resources in Alaska are only partially known and understood. 
Estimates of their extent vary from about 5 million for nearly yearlong grazing 
areas to a total of about 20 million acres for both seasonal and nearly yearlong 
range areas, and if reindeer grazing areas are also included, to over 50 million 
acres. 

Impressions of the potential value of the grazing resources of Alaska vary from 
the optimistic and sometimes exaggerated statements of promoters to the con- 
servative or sometimes pessimistic evaluations of the pioneering operator who 
has either experienced or seen the difficulties of operation first hand. The real 
worth of the resource no doubt lies somewhere between. That there are potentials 
and possibilities of development is unquestioned. What they are and what it 
will take to develop them are still in the realm of approximations, judgments, or 
sheer guesses because of the extremely limited amount of technical work that 
has been accomplished to date in the identification and description of the resource 
and the very limited amount of experience in commercial livestock production in 
most of the range areas. 

Very little is known of the forage species, vegetative composition, natural 
ecology, or grazing capacity of Alaska’s grazing lands. Semidetailed range 
inventory surveys have been carried out on only about 300,000 acres and extensive 
reconnaissance investigations utilizing aerial photographs and relatively few field 
observations on only about 750,000 acres. A vast amount of field range and 
laboratory work remains to be carried out to provide adequate bases for the 
development of stable rangeland use and management in the Territory. 

The total estimated carrying capacity of Alaska’s rangelands is at least 150,000 
animal units. Grazing areas include some where the climate is mild enough to 
permit yearlong use, lush grasses grow, little fencing is required, water supply is 
plentiful, few predators disturb livestock, and little death loss occurs from 
poisonous plants. On the other hand, there are areas where rigorous climate, 
short growing season, and predators make it difficult for even a reindeer enterprise 
to succeed. Throughout the rangeland areas, shortage of winter feed is a most 
serious limitation. The high cost of long winter feeding in interior Alaska and 
the cost of substantial shelters which are required are major obstacles to develop- 
ment of interior grazing lands. 


USE AND OWNERSHIP 


At present approxinately 1,200,000 acres of public domain lands on Kodiak 
and adjacent islands in the Aleutians, on the Shumagin and other southwestern 
islands, on Kenai Peninsula, on the tidal flats and upper slopes of the Matanuska 
Valley, on the more open portions of the middle Tanana Valley near Nenana, 
Fairbanks, and Big Delta, and in the Central Copper River Valley are included 
in about 50 grazing leases. These leases now furnish nearly yearlong or seasonal 
grazing each year for about 3,600 animal units. If range developments and rates 
of stocking are carried out in accordance with the terms of existing leases it is 
reported they will provide for about 23,000 animal units. Most of the leased 
rangelands were placed under lease after 1948. Present production on Alaskan 
range runs less than 1,000 head annually. 

Unreserved grazing land in Alaska for both seasonal and nearly yearlong use 
for sheep and cattle is estimated to be nearly 8 million acres. The total estimated 
carrying capacity of these rangelands is about 160,000 animal units, but most of 
this is on summer range only. On better rangelands the nearly yearlong grazing 
lands, opportunity for development of range enterprises can perhaps be best ob- 
tained by forming partnerships with existing leaseholders, by acquisition of exist- 
ing leases through assignment, or through protest of existing leases where develop- 
ment may be in default. 

In the administration of rangelands in Alaska it is established policy to place 
lease conditions and fees at incentive or developmental levels. Grazing fees 
range from about 2 to 14 cents per animal unit month and tend to average out at 
about 60 cents per animal unit year. 
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PUBLIC LAND MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVES 


1. Expansion of the range livestock industry on the public domain 


The principal markets of south central Alaska would probably take more than 
10 times the beef, lamb, and mutton now produced on its ranges. Range develop- 
ments have been slow nearly everywhere; in places, however, as on Kodiak and 
nearby islands, there has been considerable progress in the development of a range 
livestock industry in recent years. Inadequate supply of investment or develop- 
ment capital is believed to be the main obstacle to expansion of the range live- 
stock industry. 


2. Public guidance in leasing and development of rangeland 


The quickest and most sure way to help achieve more orderly use, development 
and improvement of the present and potential rangelands in Alaska, is by afford- 
ing (1) more precise physical evaluation of the range resources, (2) more precise 
economic evaluation of the feasibility of expanded range use and development, and 
(3) provision of improved Federal rangeland administration. 


PROGRAM NEEDED TO ACHIEVE OBJECTIVES 


1. Formulation of a range livestock industry development program 


In the interest of providing for expansion of the range livestock industry in 
Alaska, the Alaska Commissioner of Agriculture, the Department of the Interior, 
and the Department of Agriculture should formulate a range livestock industry 
development program tailored to provide ways and means of overcoming the pri- 
mary obstacles facing grazing lessees in the development of their ranches. ‘The 
rising demands by a rapidly growing population in farm and rangelands resources 
in the United States and Alaska in the next 20 years should economically ripen 
large additional acreages of Alaska’s grassland resources. 


2. Range resources research 


Execute a cooperative research project with the Alaska Agricultural Experiment 
Station and the Soil Conservation Service in fiscal year 1956 in determining the 
physical and economic basis for rangeland use and development on Kodiak and 
adjacent islands. 


3, Rangeland inventories 


How extensive and productive are Alaska’s rangelands? Reliable information 
can come only with systematic grassland inventories. A range survey should be 
carried out on not less than one potential grazing area each year. As the range 
surveys are completed a concise and graphic prospectus should be prepared for 
each area to show the possibilities for range use and development. Based on a 
three-man field party, it is anticipated that 300,000 to 400,000 acres can be inven- 
toried each field season on detailed reconnaissance basis. 


Acres 
Ween). wer: IOUT ene AOE ee eaten cnn nweeaue 400, 000 
Fiscal year 1958: Umnak, Sanak, Shumagin Islands_______________-- 350, 000 
Fiscal year 1959: Pavlov, Chirikof, Tugidak, Sitkinak, Raspberry Is- 
DN i A MI oh ese ga ae ee a gi ea em _. 350, 000 
Fiscal year 1960: Kodiak (unreserved mile strip)_._..___..-_-_------ 300, 000 


4. Rangeland management 


Provide for improved Federal rangeland administration, including regular field 
inspections of grazing leases to note stocking and other development compliances, 
effects of grazing on forage conditions, trends in relationships of range values to 
grazing fees, and fulfillment of reporting requirements, 


5. Resolution of wildlife preservation and livestock industry conflicts in Alaska’s 
rangeland areas 


6. Review of land policies and legislation 


Provision of clear legislative authority to prevent homesteading of land’under 
grazing lease unless it will not jeopardize the use and management of a grazing 
unit. 

Promulgation of regulations under which to issue and administer reindeer 
grazing leases. 
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THE RESOURCE 


Settlement of land in small tracts for home, cabin, or business sites is widely 
practiced in Alaska. Extension of the Small Tract Act to Alaska in July 1945 
brought opportunity to veterans and others to lease and purchase a piece of 
Government land up to 5 acres in size for these purposes at reasonable cost and 
with a minimum of redtape. By June of 1955 the Bureau had classified and sub- 
divided 14,905 acres into 5,694 small tracts in a great many localities in the 
Territory. In addition, 2,966 acres along the western shore of Kenai Peninsula 
had been classified for lease only as business or cabin sites for use in connection 
with set-net fishing operations in Cook Inlet. A total of 2,689 acres of land in 
various parts of Alaska is temporarily withheld from entry pending classification 
and opening under the Small Tract Act. 

Suburban homesites.—Areas outside of the older central settlements of Alaska 
have been growing rapidly. The small-tract homesite program which significantly 
fostered this development, was shaped by the growing trend to the suburbs, the 
defense requirements for dispersal, the urgent need for low-cost land for housing, 
and the pioneer vision of an uncrowded place on the frontier. By June of 1955 
the Bureau had classified and subdivided 11,772 acres of suburban land to provide 
4,583 homesites. 

Cabin sites.—Sea, lake, and stream shorelands and especially pleasing woodland 
areas in close proximity to urban areas in iany parts of Alaska have increasingly 
attracted recreation seekers. The small-tract cabin-site program significantly 
contributed to the development of these recreation lands. Cabin sites for recrea- 
tional purposes have been made available to hundreds of people. By June of 1955 
the Bureau had classified and subdivided 2,930 acres of highly desirable recreation 
lands to provide 1,007 cabin sites. 

Business sites.—In many localities in Alaska, as communities have grown and 
as transportation facilities have opened up the hinterlands, business interests 
have sought and/or been afforded near-in locations or strategic outlying lands 
for various commercial service, tourist facility, and small industry developments. 
By June 1955 the Bureau had classified and subdivided 203 acres of land to 
provide 104 business sites. 
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USE AND OWNERSHIP 


There is a high progression of small tracts from lease to patent status in Alaska, 

Since February 1948 when the first small-tract classification and opening order 
was signed, 1,352 tracts have been patented. 
i A high proportion of available small tracts are being leased in Alaska. Of the 
: total tracts made available for lease and purchase, proper deductions being made 
for those which have been patented; nearly two-thirds of the total of 4,342 have 
been leased. 

Are the small tracts actually being used for the purposes for which they were 
originally classified? Indications are a high percentage is being so used. A 
check made of 320 tracts in 9 small units in the Anchorage area revealed 43 percent 
were used for year-round residence, 5 percent for part-time residence, and 13 per- 
cent for recreational or weekend use. Many lessees have been impeded in develop- 
ment and use of their tracts by rising construction costs, poor access roads, lack 
of utilities, and shifting employment conditions. 

Many communities established by ‘‘small tracters’’ now have schools, churches, 
and other social-service facilities; trading-center businesses; and electricity, tele- 
phone, and water utilities, all largely the products of neighborhood ‘‘bootstrap’”’ 
efforts. 
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PUBLIC LAND-MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVES 








Provide needed home, recreation, and business sites on the public domain in 
accordance with the wants of people in and immigrating to Alaska and an orderly 
and economical settlement and development program. 













PROGRAM NEEDED TO ACHIEVE OBJECTIVES 









1. Community development research 
An evaluation of low density suburban development and urban ribbon develope 
ment peripheral to larger Alaskan cities. 
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2. Classification and opening of land as and where needed 


Fiscal year 1956: Chugiak, South Anchorage area, Eielson, Fairbanks area, 
Salcha, Lake Louise, Fielding Lake, Tangle Lake, Summit Lake, Sitka, Wrangell, 
Pennock Island, Pelican, Kodiak, Kenai. ‘ 

Fiscal year 1957: South Anchorage area, Nancy Lake, Talkeetna, Eielson, Fair- 
banks area, Birch Lake, Salcha River, Manley Hot Springs, Lake Louise, Sitka, 
Wrangell, Mosquito Lake, Ketchikan. 

Fiscal year 1958: Eagle River, Afognak, Chiniak, South Kodiak, Chena River, 
Birch Lake, Fairbanks area, Alaska Highway sites, Cordova, Valdez, Fort Yukon, 
Galena, Naknek, Unalakleet, Douglas Island, Chilkoot Lake. 

Fiscal year 1959: Birchwood, Knik Arm, Turnagain Arm, Buffalo Center, Chena 
ch Glenn Highway sites, Yakutat, Katalla, Douglas Island, Wrangell, Sitka, 

kagway. 

Fiscal year 1960: Kenai, Chugiak, South Anchorage, Kenai Peninsula set-net 
sites, Goodpaster River, Eielson, College, Nenana, McGrath, Juneau, Haines, 
Craig, Sitka. 


Or, AND Gas LEASING 


Many pages could be written in conjecture concerning the oil and gas possibili- 
ties of Alaska. Considering that this is the field of geologists, this statement is 
confined merely to known facts. 

About 2% million acres of land are presently under lease and close to 2 million 
acres are covered by applications upon which final action has not yet been taken. 
Leases in Alaska are noncompetitive. Rentals are 25 cents per acre compared 
to 50 cents in the continental United States. One individual or association may 
lease a total of 100,000 acres but each individual lease is limited to 2,560 acres. 

There have been at least four active drilling operations in the Territory. Phillips 
Oil Co. at Yakataga, Havenstrite on the Alaska Peninsula, Alaska Oil & Gas 
Development Co. at Eureka, and Alaska Gulf across Knik Arm from Anchorage. 
It is our optimistic hope that oil will be struck and the economy of Alaska will 
receive a tremendous boost. 


A Lanp Orrice MANAGeR’s Look at OsseEctives, PRoGRAM, AND PROBLEMS 
OBJECTIVES 


Our overall objective, of course, is common to all operations under the Bureau 
in the area. Our aim is to promote the orderly administration and disposal of 
the public domain in such a way that the development and settlement of the 
Territory will be stimulated. This does not mean conservation for conserva- 
tion’s sake nor disposal for disposal’s sake—rather a healthy conbination of the 
two which results in maximum benefit to present and future generations. In 
the Fairbanks land district this leads to more specific objectives. Expedient 
handling of all lands and minerals applications in order that badly needed develop- 
ment, such as petroleum prospecting, can proceed as rapidly as possible is one of 
these. We also aim to provide consultation and advice to applicants in such a 
way as to minimize their confusion and misunderstanding of the multitude of 
laws and regulations which act as a framework for the Bureau’s operations. 
Development of new or amended regulations and legislation which will adjust our 
programs more closely to Alaskan needs and conditions is also a constant aim. 


PROGRAM 


The main feature of the lands and minerals program in the Fairbanks land 
district during coming months is a concentrated effort to reduce the backlog of 
cases awaiting adjudication. Considerable headway has been made and if the 
land office staff can remain at least at its present level and barring unforeseen 
land or mineral rushes, the backlog should be reduced to a minimum within a year. 

A planned operation which is shared with the area cadastral engineering office 
is the transfer of the status-keeping function on unsurveyed lands from that office 
to the Fairbanks land office. At the prseent time, an applicant who wishes to 
appropriate the surface of or utilize the resources on the vast majority of the lands 
within the Fairbanks land district, is unable to obtain information within the 
district as to whether or not the area he desires is open to the type of utilization 
he proposes. Instead, the status of those lands is kept in Juneau, and he must 
await a receipt of the status report from that office, often causing him a consider- 
able delay. It has long been the area administrator’s plan to transfer the neces- 
sary records and personnel to the Fairbanks land office so that almost immediate 
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status information may be furnished as to unsurveyed as well as surveyed lands in 
the office which receives the applications. It is hoped that this transfer may come 
about within the next few months. 

Also in regard to improved service to the public, we intend to assemble and 
distribute more information as to the physical and cultural features of specific 
areas as it becomes available. We also hope to improve the quality and amount 
of information disseminated regarding the land and minerals laws and regulations 
through the retention and maximum utilization of experienced and capable 
personnel. PU 

In order to gear the Bureau’s program more closely to Alaskan conditions, we 
plan to make a concentrated effort to study the regulations governing the various 
means of disposal and utilization of the public domain and to make suggestions 
as to changes which seem advisable. For instance, the acreage limitation, culti- 
vation, and residence requirements for homesteading will be considered in the 
light of Alaska agricultural conditions with the purpose of determining what 
adjustments might be in order to make it a better farming law. Other means of 
disposition will be studied in a similar manner. 

rograming in anticipation of area needs is always difficult because so many 
factors are involved in predicting regions which will see accelerated land or 
mineral interest. We do know, however, that the Arctic slope lands within 
public land order 82 will probably be opened to petroleum prospecting and plans 
have already been made at higher levels to carry out this land opening so that it 
is effected as smoothly as possible. 


PROBLEMS 


The Fairbanks land district is, of course, burdened with most of the problems 
common to all the Bureau’s operations in the Territory. These include far-flung, 
sparsely settled areas of jurisdiction; lack of survey; lack of access to available 
lands; lack of adequate information as to the physical characteristics of public 
domain lands, and laws and regulations which are not always well adapted to 
Alaska conditions. 

A problem which exists throughout the Territory but is more acute in the 
Fairbanks land district than anywhere else is the extreme high cost of living which 
makes the employment and retention of capable and experienced personnel 
extremely difficult. As a result, Bureau offices in this district have an extremely 
high personnel turnover which decreases the efficiency of Bureau operations. 


LEGISLATION (BLM) 


During the past few years a number of laws have been passed by Congress to 
facilitate the disposal of public lands by the Bureau of Land Management. 
Among them are: The Alaska public sale law; amendment of the Small Tract 
Act to permit classification and leasing of unsurveyed land; amendment of the 
Small Tract Act to permit associations, partnerships and corporations to obtain 
land; amendment of the Recreation Act to allow purchase of lands for public 
purposes by nonprofit corporations, municipalities, States, Territories, and po- 
litical subdivisions; Materials Act to permit sale of gravel and other resources 
below mean high tide as well as on public domain. These are only a few but are 
typical of the efforts Congress has made to establish sensible and progressive 
legislation to aid BLM in administering the public lands of Alaska, 

It has been suggested by counsel for the committee that mention be made of 
additional needed legislation. 

I want to make it clear that the first proposed bill has not recently been a 
part of the Department of the Interior’s legislative program, so I am expressing 
opinions of BLM personnel in Alaska only. We suggest a broadening of the land 
classification authority in Alaska, At the present time we can determine whether 
or not a tract of land is suitable for home or business sites under the Small Tract 
Act; suitable for business or industrial purposes under the Alaska Public Sale 
Act; can be used for public purposes or recreation under the Recreational Act; 
but we can’t protect a man from homesteading on a worthless piece of land where 
he may rob himself of his life’s saving and his health. It’s tough enough to make 
a living on a good tract of land. We believe that the time has now arrived 
where Alaska is ready for such an act which should not operate as a blanket 
withdrawal statute, but rather be written in such a way as to promote the welfare 
of the Territory—not hinder it. It is my belief that the fact that this proposed 
legislation has not recently appeared on the Department’s legislative program 
does not necessarily reflect a reluctance to approve but rather, perhaps, the se- 
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lection of a propitious time. For many years a general classification law has 
been in effect in the continental United States. The highest and best use of 
public domain is determined before occupancy is permitted. 

Along the coasts of Alaska, particularly in the southeastern portion of the 
Territory, buildings have been built on pilings out over the tide flats or on filled- 
in material. They are in many cases in unauthorized possession of the premises 
with no hope of acquiring title to the land under existing laws. As these tide 
flats are held in trust for the Territory or the future State by the United States, 
we recommend that legislation be passed now transferring title to the tide flats— 
the area between mean low and mean high tide—to tne Territory of Alaska; or 
failing that, the townsite laws be made applicable to tide flats so that filled-in 
areas, in particular, will no longer be considered tide flats but will be disposable 
property. 

A new and simplified townsite law is needed to replace the three existing 
cumbersome and in some respects, contradictory, statutes in operation in Alaska. 

The Alaska Public Sale Act is now too inflexible. It should be amended to 
permit extensions of time within which to meet requirements under certain 
circumstances. We recommend that not all sales be at public auction; that a 
businessman who has invested funds in making investigations of a tract of land 
to determine its suitability deserves some consideration. We recommend that 
provisions for negotiated sales be written into the act, 

At the present time a homesteader on unsurveyed land must file papers showing 
he has complied with all regulations at the time he applies for a free survey and 
then do it all over again in a so-called final proof after we complete the survey. 
We consider this a useless requirement. One final proof should suffice. If the 
first papers, mentioned above, are considered as final proof then the owner may 
enter into sales contracts for the buildings without, by virtue of that act alone, 
jeopardizing his claim to the land, after such final proof is filed. 

The acts of March 3, 1927 (headquarters site), May 26, 1934 (homesite), and 
May 14, 1898 (trade and manufacturing site) require a person to occupy land 
and establish a home, headquarters or business before applying to the Land 
Office for title to the land. Then, when he has spent money and time, if the 
land is found to be mineral in character, he loses the land. There is no provision 
for waiving the mineral rights. Each of the identified laws should be amended 
to provide for such a waiver. 

We recommend that a law be enacted so that contributions of funds and land 
to BLM in Alaska are permitted as they are in the continental United States. 

Not infrequently suggestions are made that the present homestead law is 
inadequate for Alaska. From other territorial and governmental agencies, as 
well as within our own bureau, has come the idea of a more planned development 
and use of each homestead, selection of farm units and determination of sizes of 
homesteads based upon estimated ability to support a well-rounded farm opera- 
tion. A law permitting and requiring selection of land for homsteading by the 
Government, that is, a classification law, would be prerequisite to such legislation. 
Actually we are having too many people go through the motions of complying 
with the regulations, but actually not becoming farmers. Thus development of 
Alaska is retarded to a certain extent. 

Careful thought should be directed toward the idea of amending the homestead 
law, but any change should retain for the homesteader much of his existing freedom 
of choice as to use of the land, once he has been assured of and required to settle 
on land which is reasonably certain to give him a profit if good husbandry is 
followed. 

A more detailed discussion of a possible change in the homestead law is set out 
in the discussion on land programs. 


Mr. Bartiterr. How long have you served with the Bureau of 
Land Management? 

Mr. Puckett. 22 years. 

Mr. Bartiertr. How long have you been in Alaska? 

Mr. Puckert. 10 years last February. 

Mr. Barruerr. And you have been area administrator since your 
arrival here, or a corresponding position? 

Mr. Puckett. Since January 2, 1947. 

Mr. Bartuetr. I know, Mr. Puckett, that I express the sentiment 
of many Alaskans when I say we hate to see you leave here. You 
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have been a fine public servant and have done a good job and we wish 
you were staying. 

Mr. Puckett. I appreciate that statement very much. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Mr. Puckett, on the eve of your departure from 
the Territory, would you have any single recommendation or maybe 
2 or 3 recommendations which you would consider is of primary 
importance in speeding the development of the Territory from the 
standpoint of its land resources? 

Mr. Puckerr. I could make a suggestion on legislation. I am not 
entirely sure that you and I would be in 100 percent accord or other 
members of the committee, but I will go ahead and make the sug- 
gestion. And that is, we feel that Alaska at the present time is ready 
for a law which will permit us to designate lands upon which home- 
steading should be started. In other words, we feel that there has 
been too much homesteading of land that is worthless. We feel that 
we are ready to follow in the steps of the continental United States 
where there is a classification law in effect. I feel that this classifica- 
tion law should not operate as a gigantic withdrawal at all; it should 
be written in such a way that the interest of the individual will be 
protected at all times, and it is only because I am interested in pro- 
tecting the interests of the individual that I suggest that perhaps 
Alaska is now ready to have a law written that w ould give additional 
authority to the Bureau of Land Management. I do not want to 
take up too much of your time but I might mention we have classifica- 
tion authority for small tracts, for Alaska public sale, to determine a 
person can purchase land for recreational purposes, and we feel we 
should at the present time be given additional authority for the pro- 
tection of the individuals to state whether or not a piece of land is 
agricultural in character. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Puckett, in that connection, have you dis- 
covered many disappointments on the part of those who settled upon 
land they later found unsuitable? 

Mr. Pucketr. We think so. We feel that there have been a 
number of cases. Of course there is—perhaps the statement is trite 
but it is said to operate all over the United States as well—only the 
third generation makes a go of a piece of land anyway. How true 
that is I am not prepared to say. At least we think that too many 
first generations have run up against insurmountable obstacles. 

Mr. Bartietr. My recollection is that in connection with what 
you say in the Territory, there was rather general agreement for such 
legislation provided that there be written into it a clause, which was 
included, I believe, in the draft, that the job of classification be done 
in 18 months or thereabouts. 

Mr. Puckett. Yes; I believe so. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Pue ‘kett, would you have other recommenda- 
tions to make? 

Mr. Puckett. Could I make an observation on this PLO 82 that 
I think might be well for the record? 

Mr. Barrier. Yes. 

Mr. Pucketrr. PET No. 4 does not close to entry the area except 
for oil and gas filings. PLO 82 superimposed over PET 4, however, 
does. So that if PLO 82 is revoked, opening all the lands up for all 
types of entry, that also will operate to open PET No. 4, except for 
oil and gas leasing. 
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Mr. O’Brien. Do you think it should? 

Mr. Puckett. I am not in a position to state because I do not 
know the needs of the Navy. As far as PLO 82 is concerned perhaps 
consideration should be given—and again, as Mr. Coulter indicated, 
he was not exactly certain what the Secretary’s position is on it, but 
perhaps if it should be determined and maybe the Geological Survey 
would be in a better position to say than I, that if the area is chiefly 
valuable for oil and gas serious consideration should be given, perhaps, 
to a staggered opening, first for oil and gas and then later for general 
entry under other public land laws. 

Mr. Bartiett. Before Public Land Order 82 came into existence 
other forms of entry other than gas and oil were permissible within 
PET 4 were they not? 

Mr. Puckett. Yes. And PLO 82 has been amended so that coal 
permits and leases can be issued in that area also now in PLO 82. 
And, of course, that would operate in PET 4 also. 

Mr. Bartuetr. Mr. Puckett, how many acres of land have been 
leased out, if you recall, for oil and gas leases in the Territory? 

Mr. Puckett. About 2% million. 

Mr. Bartietr. And most of those leases have been made within 
the last couple of years. 

Mr. Puckett. Yes. 

Mr. Bartuertt. In which areas are they concentrated? 

Mr. Puckett. Yatagaga-Katalla area and Kenai Peninsula, Katel 
River, and there are pending probably 2 million acres—let me restate 
that. Applications covering 2 million acres, approximately, are still 
pending in addition to those on which leases were issued. 

Mr. Bartuertt. All of those leases have been made without com- 
petitive bidding? 

Mr. Pucxert. That is right. 

Mr. Barruertt. Under the act of 1920, is it? 

Mr. Puckett. 1920, yes. | 

Mr. Bartiert. As you prepare to leave the Territory after 10 
years, Mr. Puckett, would you care to give us your personal opinion 
of the future? Do you think the land base here gives us a promise of 
a larger population and a growing economy? 

Mr. Puckett. Absolutely. In the 10 years I have been here the 
development of Alaska has been remarkable. We have had one 
particular law that has operated much beyond our expectatins in the 
development of the Territory; that is the Small Tracts Act. The 
Homestead Act has also added much to the Territory and also the 
various laws under which we can sell and dispose of land to business. 
But most certainly, if there is oil and gas struck in the Territory I 
would not be able to forecast just how far Alaska will go but most 
certainly there is a promising future based upon the land resources of 
the Territory. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. O’Brien. Does any member have questions? Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Dawson. Just one question that this oil and gas question brings 
up. I can see Alaska running into the same problem that we ran 
into in the State of Utah. It is my understanding that two sections 
out of each township of Alaska is awarded to Alaska for school lands. 

Mr. Puckett. Sections 16 and 36, and in Tanana Valley there is an 
additional section, 33, for support of the university. 
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Mr. Dawson. That is right. 
lands until they are surveyed. 

Mr. Puckett. That is right. 

Mr. Dawson. That brings me to this problem. In the State of 
Utah today we have 10 million acres that are unsurveyed of which a 
good portion is now under uranium lease and is forever lost. to the 
State because the locations are made before the State can ever get 
title by reason of the fact it has never been surveyed. You are 
running into the same problem here in Alaska. I recall when I was 
up here in 1947 one of the complaints that a good many of the witnesses 
made was when they went out and located on a piece of land and 
wanted to set up a homestead somewhere they had to wait for years 
and years before they could ever get a survey made. I would like to 
know what progress has been made toward speeding up these surveys 
and what this committee might do to help things along for the good 
of the Territory of Alaska. 

Mr. Puckett. I would be glad to go into detail. I have mentioned 
that and covered that somewhere in that statement, but if you would 
like, I would develop it now. Would you like me to? 

Mr. Dawson. I would like to hear your answer. 

Mr. Puckett. As I state in this prepared written statement, Con- 
gress during the last few years has given us an increased amount of 
money for that. It has been a rather gradual and sometimes we 
might consider it imperceptible increase, but nevertheless there has 
been an increase. 

Mr. Dawson. You got an increase the last 2 years because of our 
efforts. The State of Utah and Arizona and Califor nia were the three 
areas that had these unsurveyed lands. That is the reason you got 
the increased amount up here. I want to know what progress they 
are making. 

Mr. Puckett. We had this year 10 survey crews in the field and 
this summer we placed particular emphasis on the problem you are 
talking about that is the extension of the rectangular survey net so 
that the Territory could get the sections that they are entitled to. 

Mr. Dawson. What do you term the abbreviated survey? 

Mr. Puckett. We are not following that abbreviated survey that 
they are in Utah, running the outlines and then down to 16 and over 
to 36. 

Mr. Dawson. We have four sections there so we pick up a section 
in the center. 

Mr. Puckerr. Yes. 

Mr. Dawson. You get sections 16 and 36. 

Mr. Puckett. Yes; that is true. We are not following that abbre- 
viated survey quite to the extent that they are in Utah because we are 
at the same time extending the rectangular net mostly along the 
highways so that other settlements will be speeded up too. So that 
the people sitting there will not have to wait these number of years 
you mentioned before they get their survey. They can use the rec- 
tangular net for description. That cuts down our expenses too. We 
do not have to go back and make surveys. But we are making very 
definite progress. We are reasonably current on special surveys 
where we run here and there and at a very costly rate to make surveys. 
But our rectangular net extension is—well it will take years and years, 
of course, to survey those lands that should be surveyed in Alaska. 


However, they do not acquire those 
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But we are concentrating—we had 8 of the crews out of the 10 on 
rectangular nets this year. 

So that from Fairbanks to Big Delta and beyond a little bit, I 
believe, is all covered by rectangular surveys. 

We opened up—I say “we” advisedly. Of course, the Secretary 
of the Interior signed the order—we opened up along the Chena River 
area about 86,000 acres of land which had formerly been withdrawn, 
I think, in 1948. We had a crew in there surveying the rectangular 
nets. We had a crew on the Kenai Peninsula. As I said, we had 
eight crews working on it. 

Acreagewise compared to the 270 million acres in Alaska it will not 
increase our percentage very much. It will take quite a while to work 
up to 10 percent. 

Mr. Dawson. How long are these crews able to work? 

Mr. Puckerr. They start in southeastern Alaska. We do not start 
them all down there, but we start in southern Alaska in April with 
about two crews and then sometimes in May but it is usually in the 
first part of June before we can get them into the field in the interior. 
They are still working now. They will work up into October. And 
then the weather closes down and that is the end of it. 

Mr. Dawson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Assorr. Mr. Puckett, the committee, I believe, through the 
benefit of some statistician’s function was advised last year that at the 
present rate of survey in the Territory of Alaska from 1900 forward 
it would take roughly 1,700 years to complete the survey. Has the 
recent acceleration done anything to drop a digit off of that? 

Mr. Puckett. No, I do not believe it would cut it down to 170 
years. 

Mr. Assorrt. Of course, we have vast areas of the 48 States that 
have not been surveyed, as Mr. Dawson has suggested, but for that 
portion which ideally would be surveyed, do you have any estimate of 
where it would be? I presume you concentrate on areas of entry 
activity or development activity; is that correct? 

Mr. Pucxerr. That is correct. Mainly along the highways, of 
course, anticipating that will be where activity will be concentrated. 

Mr. Assorr. If you were given additional funds would that alone 
help resolve the problem? Is there not a recruitment or personnel 
problem in the particular skills required? 

Mr. Puckerr. Absolutely, there is. There would be a limit on the 
amount of money we could handle if handed to us on a platter. There 
is the matter of personnel, the human element in our personnel prob- 
lem, as I mentioned in the statement there. The men that work for 
us are out in the brush living in tents, doing their own cooking, 
washing their own dishes, and we have had probably the worst turn- 
over this year we have ever experienced since I have been up here. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Why is that? 

Mr. Puckxerr. We were required to drop the subsistence given 
each man by $3 per day. 

Mr. Barrierr. Was that as a result of the General Accounting 
Office? 

Mr. Puckerr. It had a relation—well, conferences that were held 
in Washington at a higher level than our office took into account, I 
think, all other Department of the Interior agencies, and based upon 
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those discussions we were instructed to lower the subsistence rate we 
paid our surveyors in the field. I am finding no fault with that be- 
cause perhaps the funds that are paid the surveyors should be reflected 
in their salary rate rather than in the amount that is given them for 
their living expenses. 

Mr. Bartierr. Were you able to increase their salary rates? 

Mr. Pucksutr. There was a slight increase, yes. 

Mr. Bartierr. But it did not make up the difference or they would 
not have quit. 

Mr. Pucksrr. Well, not entirely was the turnover rate based upon 
the $3 perhaps. Some of our work was a little bit more rugged this 
year than in the past years because we went out to extend the rectangu- 
jar surveys and definitely away from highways and that could have had 
an effect on them, too; living conditions away from roads and other 
communities. 

Mr. O’Brien. What is the present subsistence? 

Mr. Puckerr. $5 per day in camp. 

Mr. Barrietrr. Do you know how your pay corresponds with that 
of private industry in surveying? 

Mr. Puckxerr. This summer a youngster who had never surveyed 
for us said he was working for a private surveyor in Anchorage and he 
was making $3.75 per hour and working along the highway and in 
town. 

I have in my brief case the pay rate we have now and I will get that. 

Mr. Dawson. While he is finding that, do I understand what you 
ave saying, Bob, they have been losing their surveyors by reason 
of pay? 

Mr. Barrierr., Mr. Puckett, I thought, indicated on account of 
changed regulations this situation has had a bearing on the turnover. 
Is that right? 

Mr. Puckett. Yes, we believe it has a very definite bearing on it. 

Mr. Dawson. Have you had a considerable turnover? 

Mr. Puckett. Yes, we have had this summer. 

Mr. O’Brien. From your own experience, do you think $5 per day 
is adequate subsistence in Alaska for those men working in fields? 

Mr. Puckerr. A few years ago a rather sketchy survey was made 
in which we came up with the idea that it was not. We paid $8 per 
day to those men in the field. You see, they buy their own food, they 
do their own cooking, but we feel that the $5 is inadequate. 

Mr. O’Brien. The cost of living certainly has not gone down since 
you made that survey. 

Mr. Puckett. That is true. I might point out that recently in 
the Continental United States the per diem rate has been raised from 
$9 to $12 for Government employees generally. And ours for sur- 
veyors dropped $3 a day. 

Mrs. GrreEN. There have been rumors that the Office of Land Man- 
agement was going to be moved. Is that right? 

Mr. Puckett. That is correct. 

Mrs. GREEN. There has been a definite order to that effect? 

Mr. Puckett. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. It will move it from Anchorage to where? 

Mr. Puckxerr. Juneau. 

Mrs. GREEN. Why is that, do you know? What reason was given? 
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Mr. Puckett. Well, the Secretary of the Interior expressed appre- 
ciation to Governor Heintzleman for the information which he had 
given the Secretary as to the benefits that would accrue by such a 
move. It was felt by the Secretary that the head of the Bureau of 
Land Management in Alaska should be in the State capital where he 
could be in communication when he so desired, with the Governor 
and other Department of the Interior officials who are stationed there. 

Mrs. GREEN. Do you know how that decision was arrived at? 

Mr. Puckett. No, I was not in on the discussion. 

Mrs. GREEN. Does that affect every State or does it affect only the 
Territory of Alaska? 

Mr. Pucxert. This particular order affects only the Territory of 
Alaska. There are some States, I believe, where the head of the Bureau 
of Land Management is not in the State capital. 

Mrs. Green. Is it your understanding that the order does affect 
most of the States too or all of them? 

Mr. Puckett. This order affects only Alaska. It was designed 
only for Alaska. 

Mrs. GreEN. Do you know if there is a similar order that moves 
all of them to the State capitals? 

Mr. Puckett. As far as I know, there is no general order moving 
all offices to the State capitals; no. 

Mrs. Green. Juneau is not nearly as centrally located as Anchor- 
age, is it? 

Mr. Pucxerr. Not toward the center of Alaska; no. 

Mrs. GREEN. You mentioned the benefits which might accrue. Is 
it your opinion that there will be real benefits from this move? 

Mr. Puckett. Might I say that I pride myself upon being a team 
man, and if the Secretary of the Interior has considered all the aspects 
and feels that it benefits the Bureau, I have no criticism of it. 
[Laughter.] 

Mrs. Green. If that order affects Oregon I am afraid there might 
be a difference of opinion in that State. 

Mr. Dawson. I think I can assure the lady from Oregon there has 
been no order made that transfers the functions in the States to the 
capitals. 

Mrs. Green. There have been rumors that that directive was going 
to be made. 

Mr. Dawson. They decentralize. They have been in the course 
of doing that for a number of years, getting it out into the field, but 
not necessarily the capitals of the States. 

Mr. Assorr. What you are saying indirectly, Mr. Puckett, is that 
insofar as the position of the Governor, he would perhaps be best 
able to state that. As to overall departmental policy, I believe you 
stated it was arrived at above the level in which you function. 

Mr. Puckett. That is true; yes. 

Mr. Assorr. Along that same line, with respect to records: we 
understand there will be testimony as to the difficulty encountered in 
having applications processed, and in some instances in even finding 
out to what extent lands are subject to other forms of withdrawal or 
entry. Is that a fair observation? 

Mr. Puckett. It is difficult to determine the status. 
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Mr. Assorr. What is your situation with respect to recording 
here? 

Mr. Puckett. Unsurveyed lands give us a great deal of trouble. 
The status of unsurveyed lands is kept in the Juneau office. The 
cadastral engineering office at Juneau keeps status for both the Fair- 
banks land office and the Anchorage land office so that there is a 
delay in determining the status of unsurveyed lands here in the 
Fairbanks land district and other places in the Territory because we 
have to make the request to our Juneau office to see whether or not 
they have any record as to whether or not the land is already occupied. 

Mr. Asporr. You do not have counties in the Territory of Alaska, 
of course? 

Mr. Puckerr. That is right. 

Mr. Assorr. The basic recording office in the 48 States with their 
2,500 or so counties and parishes is the county recorder’s office or 
register of deeds or whatever it might be called. What is the counter- 
part of that in the Territory of Alaska? 

Mr. Puckett. The United States Commissioner’s Office. 

Mr. Asporr. They do maintain those records? 

Mr. Puckett. Yes. Now the records of which I speak, though, 
and the records kept by the United States Commissioner’s Office are 
entirely different except mining claims. The United States Commis- 
sioner’s Office keeps the records of mining claims filed on the public 
domain. That is the only type of record regarding public domain 
that is not kept in the land office. 

Mr. Ansorr. So that with respect to your leases, your small tracts 
applications and your small tracts patent homesites and so on, you 
would maintain those records? 

Mr. Puckerr. Yes. 

Mr. Assortt. Do you feel there is ready accessibility and you are 
on a fairly current basis on those? 

Mr. Pucker. No, I do not. If it is surveyed land, yes. 

Mr. Anport. I see. 

Mr. Puckerr. If it is unsurveyed land we definitely are far behind 
what an efficient operation should be. We expect, or I had recom- 
mended and I think it will be carried out an I leave, to place 
personnel in the Anchorage land office and in the Fairbanks land 
office where the status can be kept right there rather than asking 
Juneau for the records. 

Mr. Axssort. In any case, again, the committee will have the 
opportunity to question the Bureau of Land Management people after 
a little local opinion on some of these subjects has been expressed? 

Mr. Pucxertr. Yes; I expect to be in Fairbanks all day tomorrow 
so any additional information I could give you that would be helpful, 
I would be glad to do so. 

Mr, O’Brien. I would like to express the gratitude of the committee 
to you, Mr. Puckett. You have been a fine witness and on occasion 
a very diplomatic one. 

If the committee will bear with me, and the witnesses, we will take 
about a 3-minute recess. 

(A document submitted by Mr. Puckett follows:) 
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SUPPLEMENTAL INFORMATION BY LoweLL M. Rucketr, AREA ADMINISTRATOR, 
Bureau oF LAND MANAGEMENT 


On September 14 I started to give the committee information on present 
salaries of survey crew members. Other topics came up and I didn’t give the 
committee the information. 

Most of our survey aids are in the G—2 category drawing an annual salary 
of $3,700 (no one works a full year, but $3,700 is the base). 

Divide $3,700 by 52—$71.15 per 40 hour week. The subsistence allowance is 
paid on a 7-day’ week; 7 days at $5 equals $35. Total paid: $71.15 plus $35 
equals $106.15 per week. $106.15 divided by 40-hour week equals $2.65 plus 
per hour, counting salary and subsistence. His actual salary based upon a 40- 
hour week is $71.15 divided by 40 equals $1.78 per hour, unless overtime is put in. 

I don’t want to give the impression that an absolute prohibition against paying 
more than $5 per day was imposed by our Washington office, but we were told 
that $5 should be the figure unless we could furnish information that would counter- 
act the conclusion arrived at after all agencies of the Department of the Interior 
were contacted in Washington. 

The Alaska Road Commission, for example, maintains camps where cooks are 
employed and where men may sleep in reasonably comfortable bunkhouses, and 
food is purchased by people designated to do the job. Other agencies furnish 
the groceries, at a price of course, but the point is that it is hard to weigh the 
statistics furnished by one agency against another. 

The answer is that the salaries should be higher for our work. But the civil- 
service rules prohibit two salaries for the same work. A rodman for BLM can’t 
get more pay than a rodman for the Alaska Road Commission, for example, 
although one sleeps in drafty tents, in sleeping bags, buys and cooks his own meals 
and washes his own dishes while the other is usually sheltered, eats his dinner, and 
goes to hed. He pays for these out of his subsistence, of course. 


(A short recess was taken.) 

Mr. O’Brien. The hearing will come to order. 

The next witness will be Mr. Daryl Roberts of the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 


STATEMENT OF DARYL L, ROBERTS, ACTING DISTRICT MANAGFR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Roserts. Hon. Leo W. O’Brien, chairman of the Committee 
on Territorial and Insular Affairs, and fellow committee members, I 
have been asked by Mr. Sidney L. McFarland and Mr. George Abbott 
to appear here today for the purpose of acquainting you with the 
Bureau of Reclamation’s program in Alaska. You are, I am sure, 
aware that we are the agency designated by the Secretary of the Interior 
to carry out H. R. 3990, authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
investigate and report to the Congress on projects for the conservation, 
development, and utilization of the water resources of Alaska. 

The Bureau has been operating in the Territory since 1948, and 
until the passage of H. R. 3990 has carried forward its investigations 
on a temporary year-to-year basis, with detailed investigations of 
major projects handicapped by the uncertainty of future authoriza- 
tions. The recently passed legislation will permit us to proceed with 
an orderly program. . 

Over the past few years we have had an opportunity to study and 
become acquainted with many of the rivers and streams of Alaska. 
With this background we have selected the more promising streams for 
future study and possible development. Our work has mainly been 
confined to areas where there exists a need for power or a reasonable 
future need. A brief review of our past, present, and programed work 
is herein stated. 
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A preliminary draft of a report was prepared on Lake Dorothy 
project near Juneau. This project would provide 26,000 kilowatts of 
power for the Juneau area by construction of an 8,240-foot tunnel and 
penstock to provide a power drop of 2,300 feet. 

We have studied the Blue Lake project near Sitka for development, 
since construction of a pulp mill in this area will result in a critical 
power shortage. 

Two schemes for project development were outlined to permit 
adaptability to future overall needs. The likely development calls for 
11,000 kilowatts of power capacity by construction of a dam at the 
outlet of Blue Lake, 1,840 feet of tunnel, a short penstock, and a 
powerplant. 

Another report was prepared for Swan Lake project which would 
provide 15,000 kilowatts of power capacity for the Ketchikan area. 
A dam would be needed on Falls Creek, and 2,400 feet of penstock and 
a powerplant. 

A reconnaissance study and report was made of the Wickersham 
project to provide power for the Fairbanks area but the project was 
found to be financially infeasible. 

Another reconnaissance study was made of the Susitna River Basin 
area. A number of likely projects were cataloged for future study. 
From this study it was determined Devil Canyon project would be 
the logical initial development for a source of low-cost power from this 
area. 

The Yukon-Taiya project, a joint Canadian-American develop- 
ment, was briefly studied and a report prepared outlining an initial 
development. Continuing studies were planned but canceled by the 
Canadians. The project could be accomplished by stage develop- 
ments with an ultimate installed capacity of over 2,200,000 kilowatts 
of prime power. The Canadians are now studying an all-Canadian 
development through a diversion to the Taku River south of Juneau. 
If this were accomplished, it would adversely affect Alaskan develop- 
ment on the Yukon. The importance of this project must not be 
overlooked. 

The recently completed Eklutna power project near Anchorage 
which I trust you will all visit, has been part of our Alaskan program. 
An excellent project, it will return all costs to the Federal Govern- 
ment with interest during the payout period. This plant has already 
been in operation long enough to demonstrate how its 30,000 kilowatts 
of capacity can firm up and increase power supply and help a growing 
community. 

Right now, our efforts are concentrated on the Caribou project on 
Caribou Creek, approximately 60 miles east of Palmer, Alaska, which 
would provide additional energy for the Anchorage and Palmer areas. 
All of the output of the Eklutna project has been contracted for and 
energy demands in the Anchorage and Palmer areas are still mounting. 

Programed for investigation in 1957 is the Devil Canyon project, 
located on the Susitna River approximately 15 miles upstream ven 
Gold Creek, Alaska. The project would serve the rail belt area 
extending from Fairbanks to Anchorage to the Kenai Peninsula. 
Project development would involve a dam on the Susitna River with 
a powerplant adjacent and along the right bank of the river. Trans- 
mission lines would extend to Fairbanks and Anchorage. 

The project would be capable of developing 195,000 kilowatts. 
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Like the eternal question of which comes first, the chicken or the 
egg, we parallel the Alaskan power program. Ample power is impor- 
tant to the development of a mature and balanced economy, and 
electrical energy is a magnet that attracts industry, business, and 
people. It will be needed here to assist in our future growth. I 
feel a program should be evolved to make available sources of power 
as an incentive to industrial growth. 

House Document 197, prepared by us and published in January 
1952, cataloged in excess of 46 billion kilowatt-hours of energy annu- 
ally available in the lakes, streams, and rivers of Alaska. This vast 
resource is wealth and requires planning for its wise development and 
utilization. 

Today very little factual information exists for many of our 
important streams, and present studies of water resources are handi- 
capped because of the paucity of water supply information. Years 
of water supply data are desirable prior to proceeding with the devel- 
opment of a project; yet many of our streams are without records. 

Detailed investigations such as the Bureau is making are essential 
to evaluate the power sites for development. The program ahead is 
large and will require years to complete. There is a vast job ahead in 
the economic development of the Territory, and I believe its progress 
will largely be governed through the development and utilization of 
our water resources. Possibly through our studies and reports private 
capital may become interested in the development of some of these 
Alaskan projects. In the absence of private capital, Federal assistance 
will be needed for many of the developments. 

While it must be recognized that our investigations are concerned 
principally with power, there is current interest in irrigation in the 
Matanuska Valley. We are planning joint studies with the Soil Con- 
servation Service and the Alaska Experiment Station, Palmer, Alaska, 
to determine increase in crop yield resulting through irrigation. 
Early spring droughts often retard seed germination, thereby greatly 
limiting the growing season and reducing crop production. 

I have prepared and attached brief summary sheets covering a 
number of projects previously mentioned or proposed for investigation. 
This information may be helpful to you in obtaining a more compre- 
hensive picture on a few of the more important projects currently 
under study or programed for future study. 

Mr. O’Brien. If there is no objection, the balance of the statement, 
the part not read by Mr. Roberts, will be made a part of the record 
immediately following the statement you have read. I think we will 
be going into some of these projects in further hearings. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


FAIRBANKS AREA 
RAMPART PROJECT 


One of the few remaining undeveloped hydroelectric power giants under the 
American flag is the Rampart project site on the Yukon River. At the present 
time, little is known of the true worth of this vast resource or the part that it 
could play in the future development of Alaska. It is known, however, that 
billions of kilowatt-hours could annually be harnessed instead of wasting to the 
sea. Also it has been estimated that the cost of this energy would compare 
favorably with generating costs of some of the larger hydroelectric developments 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
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The site lies well within economical transmission distance of the tidewater 
cities of Anchorage and Seward and is within 100 miles of Fairbanks. 

The need for early investigation of this site and the Yukon River in general 
was recently brought into focus by announcement of Canadian plans to divert 
the headwaters of the Yukon to another drainage basin. The Yukon is an 
international river heading in Canada, but coursing 1,400 of its 2,300-mile length 
in Alaska. If over 18,000 second-feet of water was diverted from the Yukon 
above the Rampart site, it could affect even the feasibility of such a project. To 
make a proper evaluation of the effect of Canadian plans for use of the flows of 
the Yukon, reliable information must be secured on possible American utilization 
without delay. This information can only be obtained by extensive work in the 


field. 


Location 
The dam site would be located on the main stem of the Yukon River about 31 


miles downstream from the village of Rampart. 


Plan of development 

A single-purpose hydroelectric power project. A dam on the Yukon River 
would create a reservoir with an active storage of about 130 million acre-feet. A 
powerhouse would be built at the toe of the dam. 


Estimate of power cost 
Approximately 4 mills or less. 


TEKLANIKA PROJECT 


It is proposed to study this project with the view of making available to the 
Healy, Nenana, and Fairbanks areas a small block of low-cost power. Present 
power rates in these areas are extremely high and there is no foreseeable means 
of obtaining lower cost power unless hydro sites like Teklanika project and Devil 
Canyon project are developed to serve the area. 

The largest coal mining operations in the Territory are carried on in the Healy 
area and electric power is a prime requisite. 

Present annual nonmilitary energy requirements of Fairbanks and vicinity are 
about 60 million kilowatt-hours. 

It is believed that this project could be investigated and developed quickly 
and, like Eklutna in the Anchorage area, would serve as a much needed source 
of supply while other project investigations are carried out. 

Teklanika project would develop an estimated annual firm generation of 54 
million kilowatt-hours. The installed capacity would be about 12,000 kilowatts. 


Location 
The project site is located at river mile 66 on the Teklanika River, principal 
tributary of the Nenana River. 


Bia DevtTa-FAIRBANKS AREA 
CATHEDRAL BLUFFS 


Among the important projects which should be investigated in the near future 
is the Cathedral Bluffs project site on the Tanana River. Located approximately 
179 miles from Fairbanks this project could supply the Fairbanks-Big Delta area 
with an estimated 100,000 kilowatt capacity. 

Here again, however, relatively little is known about the site and development 
features, and costs are vague. Extensive engineering and geological investigations 
are needed to determine the value of this potential hydroelectric power source 
to the area. 

RAILBELT AREA 


DEVIL CANYON PROJECT 


It is proposed to study for development 195,000 kilowatts of hydrogeneration 
at the Devil Canyon site, Susitna River. 

The project would be built to serve the railbelt area extending from Fairbanks 
to Anchorage to the Kenai Peninsula. It would materially aid in the settlement 
of the region and in the development of a permanent economy to sustain the popu- 
lation growth. Without a plentiful supply of electrical energy this area will con- 
tinue to be greatly handicapped for independent development. 
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The project is centrally located and is within economic transmission distance to 
all present and future railbelt markets. Its development would provide Anchor- 
age, Fairbanks, and immediate points with sufficient electrical energy to sustain a 
large population growth and to supply the requirements of an initial industrial 
expansion. 

Completion of the Eklutna project near Anchorage has relieved the power short- 
age of that portion of the railbelt for the present, but Eklutna’s entire capacity 
has been contracted for and should be fully utilized within a year. Twenty-five 
percent consumer rate reductions by the city of Anchorage as a result of Eklutna 
power should accelerate the increasing load on that utility. This will mean turn- 
ing to more expensive means of generation for a source of supply unless thre is 
continuing hydroelectric development. 

In the Fairbanks area minimum cost of present generation is about 20 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. In spite of this burden, the present nonmilitary annual load is 
about 60 million kilowatt-hours. 

Average generation costs on the Kenai Peninsula, where central station power is 
available, are in excess of 25 mills. 

It is obvious that industry cannot afford to pay the resultant retail rates. 

At least 2 years of additional field investigations before the project could be 
started. By the time it could be completed and on the line the power market 
should have expanded considerably. 

Natural resources of the area consisting of timber, minerals, and agricultural 
lands could be more readily utilized and developed once ample power is available. 
It is of vital importance to the people, to the growth of Alaska, and to the whole 
Alasken economy that this project be accomplished. 


Location 


Project site is located at river mile 134 on the main stem of the Susitna River 
in south central Alaska. 


Plan of development 


A single purpose hydroelectric power project. A dam on the Susitna River 
would impound about 2,930,000 acre feet of water. The powerhouse would 
extend along the right bank of the river starting at the toe of the dam. Trans- 
mission lines would extend to Fairbanks and to Anchorage. 


Estimate of power cost 
Approximately 9 mills or less.: 


ANCHORAGE AREA 


CARIBOU PROJECT 







The Caribou project is under investigation at the present time by the Bureau 
of Reclamation. Engineering and geologic field work has been carried on through- 
out the summer of 1955 and is still in progress. Preliminary estimates place the 
power potential of the project at about 30,000 kilowatts installed capacity reveal- 
ing the project to be about the same size as Eklutna. 

The need for additional hydroelectric power in the area in the near future is 
recognized by local utility systems. This is best illustrated by the advancement 
of $2,000 to the Bureau by the Matanuska Electric Association for stream gaging 
on Caribou Creek. A grant of $8,000 by the city of Anchorage was made to the 
Bureau in August 1955, to help complete the Caribou project investigation. 


Location 


Located on Caribou Creek at about mile 110 on the Glenn Highway and north- 
east of Anchorage. 














Copper RIveR AREA 


WOOD CANYON 





The Wood Canyon project on the Copper River could be compared in size to the 
Boulder Canyon project on the Colorado. An estimated 6,700 million kilowatt- 
hours of firm energy could be generated at this site annually. The project is 
located close to the tidewater town of Cordova and favorably located with respect 
to possible industrial areas. 

rivate industry has expressed an interest in making this development and the 
Federal Power Commission awarded the Harvey Aluminum Co. a preliminary 
permit to investigate the project. These investigations must include provisions 
n the plan of development for salmon escapement above any dam built at this 
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O site. In the event the project investigations are abandoned by private industry, 
ef they should be completed by the Federal Government. Development of this 
a project could prove to be of immense economic and industrial importance to the 
ll Territory. 

¥ Location 

On the Copper River about 3 miles below the confluence of the Copper and 
» Chitina Rivers and about 75 air miles northeast of Cordova. 

2 

. JUNEAU AREA 

3 


LAKE DOROTHY PROJECT 









A preliminary award of 7}4 billion board-feet of timber in the Tongass National 
Forest was recently made to the Georgia-Pacific Alaska Corp. by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. It is planned to use this timber as the raw material 
for a paper pulp mill located in the vicinity of Juneau. In all probabiity the 
process will be complete and the finished product will be newsprint paper. 

Pulping for newsprint is a mechanical process and a great deal of power is 
required. A portion of this power is generated at the mill, but it is estimated that 
at least 70 million kiowatt-hours will be required annually from an outside source. 

It is estimated that total power requirements for the Juneau area were about 
30 million kilowatt-hours in 1954. If the mill is in operation by 1962, the power 
requirements for that year, which will be placed on the utilities systems, will 
probably exceed 150 million kilowatt-hours. 

There is presently located in the area a firm hydroelectric plant capacity of 
about 7,200 kilowatts and a diesel capacity of 2,500 kilowatts. The 1954 coinci- 
dental peak was estimated to be at least 6,500 kilowatts revealing that the lower 
cost hydro winter peaking capability of the area has nearly been reached. 

The Lake Dorothy project with a potential firm output of 127 million kilowatt- 
hours and an installed capacity of 26,000 kilowatts is proposed for development to 
provide a continued source of low-cost energy. This power source will be desper- 
ately needed when construction of the pulp mill is begun. 

















Location 
Sixteen miles southeast of Juneau in Southeastern Alaska. 








Sirka AREA 







BLUE LAKE PROJECT 






Construction of a pulp mill in the Sitka area is planned by the Alaska Pulp Co. 
The resultant population influx plus the probable increase of commercial and small 
industrial activities will create an immediate power shortage. 

Sitka is presently receiving its power supply from the Alaska Native Service 
installation of Mount Edgecumbe on Japonski Island. This power is generated 
by an oil-fired steam plant of 3,000 kilowatts capacity. Due to winter steam 
heating loads and limited boiler capacity, however, the peaking capability available 
in winter is about 2,000 kilowatts. The combined power load of the area will 
probably reach this peak in 1955. 

Initial studies have been made of the Blue Lake project, and it is proposed that 
11,000 kilowatts of firm generation be provided for this community to assist them 
with their growth and development problems. Power would also serve the 
Mount Edgecumbe area. An annual firm generation of 54 million kilowatt-hours 
would be available from the project. It is estimated that a period of 15 years 
will be required to utilize the full capacity of the plant but even so the average 
mill rate per kilowatt-hour would be less than the present cost of generation and 
in addition a firm, dependable source of power would be available as needed. 

















Location 
Approximately 7 miles east of Sitka on Baranof Island in southeast Alaska. 






KETCHIKAN AREA 










SWAN LAKE PROJECT 






Completion of the $46 million pulp mill near Ketchikan in early 1954 est: be 
lished a large, basic industry for that area, 

To meet the greatly increased power loands the Ketchikan Public Utilities en- 
larged their hydroelectric facilities at Beaver Falls. The present hydroelectric 
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peaking capacity of the utility system is 9,058 kilowatts. Installed diesel capac- 
ity of 942 kilowatts raises the total to a peaking capacity of 10,000 kilowatts. 
It has been estimated that this peak will be reacked by 1958. Considering the 
financial limits of a small Alaskan town, Ketchikan will probably be forced to meet 
additional loads with additional diesel capacity. 

Development of Swan Lake project would furnish 15,000 kilowatts to serve the 
Ketchikan area. At present load growth it would require a period of several 
years before the project potential of 71 million kilowatt-hours could be fully 
utilized. The availability of this supply to meet the power needs as they arise 
would do much to attract new, small industries and further diversify the economy. 

This is an area rich in timber and mineral resources; however, an ample, rela- 
tively low-cost power supply is needed before the ultimate benefits from these 
potential gifts can be realized. 

Cost of power will be about 12 mills. 


Location 
The project site is located about 22 air miles northeast of Ketchikan in south- 


eastern Alaska. Ketchikan and Swan Lake are both situated on Revillagigedo 
Island. 
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SKAGWAY AREA 
YUKON-TAIYA 


With a potential installed capacity of over 2,200,000 kilowatts, the Taiya project 
could be developed into the largest single hydroelectric power project under the 
American flag. Utilizing the headwaters of the Yukon River, this transmountain 
diversion would have the advantage over other potential downstream power sites 
by having its power source located near tidewater. 

This project was jointly studied by the Bureau of Reclamation and the Canadian 
Government in 1950 and an interim report issued. Continuing studies were 
planned but canceled out by the Canadians. 

The Yukon-Taiya power development could be accomplished by stages with 


an ultimate installed capacity of over 2,200,000 kilowatts of prime power. 

The Yukon has its beginning in the Province of British Columbia, travels some 
900 miles through British Columbia and Yukon Territory, Canada, and completes 
its 2,300-mile course in Alaska. Any diversion of the headwaters of this interna- 
tional river such as the Taiya development or the Taku development (a proposed 


all-Canadian diversion to the Taku River south of Juneau) would affect those 
main stem power sites downstream. 

How this project is developed is of vital concern to all Alaska. It could have a 
far-reaching effect on the future economy of the Territory. Prior to any develop- 
ment considerable additional information is needed for study to determine 
optimum utilization of this river. 


Mr. Assorr. Mr. Roberts, you will be available, and your office 
people, for the committee hearings in Juneau? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes; we will be available. If there are any require- 
ments for some of us being with you in Anchorage, we will be glad to 
do that also. 

Mr. Assort. In both places, I might add, perhaps questions will 
be raised on the coordination between the Corps of Engineers, the 
military, and some of its electric-energy development. It might be 
well if the Bureau of Reclamation had someone present at Anchorage. 

Mr. Roserts. If there is something of that nature, I will probably 
need to appear myself. So if I can adhere to your schedule, I will 
arrange to be in Anchorage and be available for those hearings. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are there any questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Roberts. 

Mr. Axpzort. I believe we have Mr. Clarence Rhode, representing 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. Mr. McKernan, in charge of fisheries, 
was not able to be present. 
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STATEMENT OF CLARENCE J. RHODE, FISH AND WILDLIFE 
SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Ruope. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I ap- 
preciate the chance to be able to sit down and talk over a few of our 
problems here. I might say at the outset that we have recently 
changed the administration of fisheries and wildlife in Alaska to the 
extent that the 2 functions have been separated for administrative 
handling of the 2 things. 

Under wildlife, whieh i is my sphere of operation, we have charge of 
the wild animals, that.is, fur-bearing animals, big game birds and 
game fish. 

The other division is called commercial fisheries division. That is 
the one Mr. McKernan heads up, and he is not able to be here. Pre- 
viously this was handled as a region of the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
much the same as the region stateside. It is no longer called a re- 
gion. So my sphere is in wildlife rather than fisheries. 

I will not take too much of your time. I have a statement which 
I will submit. 

Provisions for the basic management of game, fur-bearing animals, 
birds, and game fish is contained in the Alaska game law w hich is an 
act of Congress passed in 1925. It has been amended i in 1943 and 
1947, but the basic act is the one under which we carry on the ma- 
lority of our activities. There is no Territorial or Alaska department 
of game, which means that our agency is the sole one in the field. 

The Alaska game law provides a rather unique system in that it 
gives a large measure of home rule to the operation. It provides for 
a commission of 3 people, which is called the Alaska Game Commission, 
1 from each judicial division. That gives fairly equal representation 
in the Territory. That commission is composed of all oldtime 
Alaskans. I think the newest man on it residencewise has been here 
about 40 years. So they give quite a stable effect to it and it cer- 
tainly reflects the local viewpoint in the process of making regulations 
to manage the wildlife resources. It has been quite successful. 

The condition of our wildlife today is good. Whether we can hold 
it that way is my concern. I have been in Alaska 21 years now. I 
have been in this work for 20, and I can see the developments as they 
occur. Many of them are posing a real serious problem to wildlife. 
Every development, almost without exception, does have some adverse 
effect by removing habitat or creating greater pressure. And we do 
not have a big enough organization to cope with it. We have asmaller 
organization, I am sure, than the smallest State. We have less people 
than the State of Rhode Island has to manage its wildlife and we are in 
an area that you recognize as basically dependent on resources such as 
wildlife. A large number of people in Alaska have no other source of 
livelihood. There are many thousands who live solely off the land or 
what the land produces in the way of fish, game, and berries. Almost 
everybody makes some use of it. Of course, in the cities it is recrea- 
tional opportunities as well as meat. We crop annually many millions 
of dollars worth of moose meat, for instance. I think it exceeds gen- 
erally the agricultural output. 

The other acts that we handle—I might say that the fifth member 
of the game commission is called the executive officer, and is the chief 
representative of the Fish and Wildlife Service, who serves in a dual 
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capacity, and that is my job. I also serve as a member of the com- 


mission but my principal job is to administer the regulations and the 
various programs. That includes the wildlife refuge program, the 
Federal Aid Act, the Pitman-Robertson and Dingell-Johnson bills. 
In those particular things we carry out the work ourselves because 
there is no other agency to do it. 

We tie that into a general game program and as such we constitute 
practically a State fish and game department, more nearly than we do 
the normal fish and wildlife function stateside, where the States 
handle that and the Federal Government is‘involved more in migratory 
waterfowl than in local game species. We, of course, have a migratory 
waterfowl program here too because Alaska produces most of the 
birds for the west coast flyway of the United States and a goodly 
proportion of some of the other flyways. We have some of the 
most productive nesting grounds in the world here in Alaska. 

Mr. O’Brien. How many employees do you have? 

Mr. Ruope. We have in the Wildlife Division about 85 permanent 
employees. That includes boat crews, aircraft operations, refuge, 
Federal aid, predatory control, game management, law enforcement. 

Mr. Assorr. What is the area over which you must exercise juris- 
diction? 

Mr. Ruope. All of Alaska, with the exception of McKinley Park. 
It is, well, 590,000 square miles, approximately. 

Mr. Assorr. Without interrupting the order of your presentation, 
who has responsibility for sealeries and sealing in Alaska? 

Mr. Ruope. For the seals? 

Mr. Assort. Yes. 

Mr. Ruope. That is handled under the Commercial Fisheries 
Division for some reason. I do not know why, but that is where it is. 
The island itself they live on is a wildlife refuge, but the whole opera- 
ation is handled by the Commercial Fisheries. 

In the way of protection for wildlife here we have 21 men in Alaska 
and that is a pretty small crew, we feel. We are not even able to 
grant our people leave usually. Most of them just forego the leave 
rather than be gone because they would leave a gap as big as the 
State if they went on a vacation. With the present problem here, 
with the vast numbers of military and construction workers and 
limited recreational opportunities, it keeps our people on a dead run, 
so to speak. 

We are well equipped for a small organization. We have very good 
equipment transportationwise and communicationwise, which are the 
two important things in Alaska. You will deal with them every 
day from here on. 

I have attached here an original chart, and I am sure that you do 
not want me to go into that now. 

We have no jurisdictional problems here. Mr. Abbott asked me 
if we might have that. We have generally good relations with the 
other Interior agencies and the several law-enforcement agencies, 
Federal. We have more in common with them than most others. 
The Military Establishment has been quite helpful in the last several 
years at least. They have helped by giving us anywhere up to 10 or 
12 men during this time of year when we have thousands of people 
in the field hunting, to help us with our patrol operations. Those 10 
or 12 have been mighty helpful to us. They do that on the assump- 
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tion they created a problem for us and they are willing to contribute 
something to keep things pretty much in order as they are able. 
Those men are assigned to work with our agents and it has been 
very helpful. 

On the refuge program, we are chalked up with a lot of acreage. 
Much of it is in areas—in fact, most of it will be found in an area 
that is not particularly suitable for other types of development such 
as the Aleutian Islands. There, of course, we permit any kind of 
use that will not harm the wildlife there and that includes a large 
number of things. The sea otter herds are in that area, the only 
ones that we have. And there are a great many species of migratory 
birds and local birds. We permit any other use that is desired there 
but there is not any great rush for permits for anything out there. 
Transportation precludes much enterprise in that area. That 
includes a lot of acreage but it really is not in the area where develop- 
ment would occur. 

Generally, we have quite a few islands. Some of the acreage 
chalked up to us is in a dual capacity. On the national forests in 
southern Alaska there are several large islands which are listed in our 
records as bird refuges, but they are also in the national forests, so 
I think those figures might become cumulative. 

Mr. Arnorr. On that point, is it presently proposed, to your 
knowledge, that what is designated as Admiralty Island be withdrawn 
as a game refuge? 

Mr. Ruopkz. I hope that issue is pretty dead. It has been brought 
up pretty much by one individual who has a pet theory that should 
be a bear refuge. We are opposed to it, have never been in favor of it. 

Mr. Arrotr. Whether coincidental with the committee’s arrival or 
not, I believe in the last 48 hours I have seen an editorial on that 
subject. 

Mr. Ruops. I was unaware of that. 

Mr. Asrortr. You referred to McKinley National Park. Is it 
closed to hunting? 

Mr. Ruopre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arpzort. Entirely? 

Mr. Ruope. Yes, itis. It is open to fishing, but no form of hunting 
or killing is permitted in the park. 

Mr. Arrorr. Have there been any problems with predators be- 
cause of that or is there a program to control predators within the 
park? 

Mr. Ruops. They are reluctant to interfere at all with the balance 
of nature in the park. I think they have done a very limited amount 
on a few occasions. But the Park Service operates on the theor 
that where it is undisturbed by man they do not like to disturb it 
either way. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ruope. The Alaska Game Commission has recommended 
the setting aside of two additional areas, one on the lower Kuskokwim, 
which is the best nesting area for geese and ducks, we believe, on the 
North American Continent. And we have asked for a small area in 
the Cold Bay on the Alaska Peninsula. The area would be an overlay 
on the military reservation now, but that is the focal point, the 
greatest concentration of geese of anyplace we know of in North 
America. There are eel grass beds there which draw the birds in 
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before they go south. Sometimes we have as many as 3 million birds 
on that area at once. 

Mr. O’Brien. What is your licensing system here? What does it 
cost to get a license? 

Mr. Ruope. The license scale, of course, is set by the Alaska Game 
Commission. A nonresident’s small game license, small game birds, 
$10. Ne big game license is $50. That includes small game and fishing 
as well. 

Mr. O’Brien. Is there any license fee for people who reside in 
Alaska? 

Mr. Ruope. Yes. The fees here are $2 for hunting and fishing 
license; $3 for trapping, hunting, and fishing; $1 for fishing. A 
nonresident’s fishing license is $2.50. Those fees are too low. 

Mr. O’Brien. Does your Department handle that, too? 

Mr. Ruope. Yes, sir. We issue the licenses. I will come to that 
again - a minute if I may, on legislative changes that I think are 
required. 

might say on our refuge areas I speak of, they are not sanctuaries. 
We call them management areas. We allow hunting and trapping 
and fishing in those areas. 

Mr. Bartietr. Pardon me, Mr. Rhode. How about mineral en- 
tries and that sort of thing? 

Mr. Ruope. It varies from one to another. Some of them, it is 
permitted, and some of them it is not. It depends on the order that 
sets them up. Some I have not checked on, but I believe quite a few 
are open to mineral prospecting. 

On Kodiak Island, for instance, the 1-mile strip completely around 
Kodiak Island was eliminated. It is made a part of the refuge but also 
made available to entry for any purpose. The theory is there, as it 
is along the coast of all Alaska, that most of the activity, in fact almost: 
all of it, takes place within 1 mile of the beach. That is rugged country 
and if you get further back than that I cannot imagine you would 
have an operation very feasible. They had an eye to that. It was 
recently set aside, in 1941. 

Mr. Dawson. Is that where they get the big bear, within the 1-mile 
area from the coast? 

Mr. Ruope. They can hunt on all the islands. As I said a minute 
ago, we allow hunting, and regulations are made by the Alaska Game 
Commission to allow hunting, trapping, and fishing, even though they 
are called refuge areas, in all but a few where you have low population 
and danger of extinction. For instance, we do not allow shooting on 
some of the small bird islands. But Kenai National Bird Range on 
this proposed waterfowl] nesting area will be open to hunting, fishing, 
and trapping. It will be managed to produce the largest amount of 
wildlife possible. 

I have two legislative changes. I hope this committee will give 
consideration to them soon. One is an amendment to the Alaska 
game law. We feel that the law was written in 1925 and the amend- 
ments since then were of a minor nature. So we have progressed 
enough in the years since then that we have learned that there are 
quite a few restrictions and limitations that make that law quite 
inflexible. For instance, it has regulations written into the law because 
it served as the whole thing at the time it was written. There was 
nothing previous to that. We believe that regulations had best be 
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flexible and should be changed from year to year as conditions require 
and the law should only prescribe basic theory to that. 

We believe, though, that license proceeds should be made available 
for conservation work. In every one of the 48 States it is made 
available. In Alaska it is not. It would mean a great deal to our 
conservation program. It would be paid for by the people directly 
involved who buy the licenses. 

Mr. O’Brien. Where does that money go now, in the general fund? 

Mr. Ruope. Half to the Federal Treasury and half to the Territorial 
fund. 

Mr. O’Brien. It is not earmarked in any way? 

Mr. Ruope. No, sir. Not a dime of it in conservation. As a 
result of that my next suggestion was a change in the Federal Aid 
Act, the Pittman-Robertson and Dingell-Johnson, to make Alaska 
eligible on the same basis as the States. Or if not on that, at least 
on the same basis as now. 

Mr. Bartietr. What is the situation now? 

Mr. Ruope. Now we get a flat $75,000 which in Alaska is a piti- 
fully small program. That is financed from the tax on firearms and 
ammunition and fishingt ackle. Again, itis the very same people who 
are paying for it. For some reason Alaska was included, and through 
Delegate Bartlett’s intervention and unceasing efforts he finally got 
it raised from $25,000 to $75,000, so we did at least have a going pro- 
gram. But that is a program we need to do our factfinding, habitat 
control, transplanting of wildlife and functions other than law enforce- 
ment. Seventy-five thousand dollars is completely inadequate. 
That money has a reserve that is building up. 

Mr. O’Brien. You said that many of the things you do up here 
have an impact on other States. For example, you mentioned 
waterfowl and so forth. 

Mr. Ruope. Yes, that one most certainly does. Then we have a 
few unique species such as Alaska brown bear. T hey are not found 
anywhere in the United States. Caribou and white sheep, the only 
place under the American flag they are found is here in Alaska. 

Mr. Assott. Does the Duck Stamp Act operate the same way in 
Alaska as it does in the States? 

Mr. Ruope. Yes, sir, it does. 

Mr. Assorr. Except for what you suggested is not the same 
return on proceeds or application of funds 

Mr. Ruope. The application of those funds, of course, goes into 
the waterfowl program in the United States. But the hunting and 
fishing and trapping license money—we sell those licenses, but that 
money does not go into conservation. 

Mr. Assotrr. You made it rather clear that from a standpoint of 
livelihood hunting and fishing is tremendously important to Alaska. 
From the standpoint of tourism and the prospects for increased 
utilization of this area for sporting purposes, do you think that under- 
scores the legislative changes you are recommending? 

Mr. Ruope. I think it does. I think that probably the future 
importance will be much greater than it has ever been in the past. 
We know that greater and increasing numbers of people are making 
use of these resources and certainly any tourism, as many people 
believe is our biggest potential industry, will certainly have a direct 
relation to fishing and hunting and recreational opportunities. I do 
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not think we can keep up with this program on the size operation we 
have got now. We are going to lose ground. That is my opinion. 

Mr. O’Brien. You mentioned earlier you did not think the present 
fees were high enough. Would that apply to the fees of people who 
come from outside or would you raise the fees generaily? 

Mr. Rope. I think it would apply more generally to people who 
live here. We set up a schedule of proposed fees. In fact, I cannot 
give you the offhand figure, but I believe we suggested combined 
hunting and fishing licenses of about $6 instead of $2. I do not know 
of a State—or very few States—that have a fee any lower than that. 
Most of them are higher. Maybe it was $5. I am not sure about it 
but it would be substantially more than $2. 

One thing has to precede the other. When we asked for the Federal- 
aid amendment we were told the opposition was quite strong to it on 
one ground only. They said, ‘‘We would like to have that money 
spent there. We think it is right. The people of the United States 
own those resources and should take care of them.” But you people are 
violating your own concept. You require us not to divert our license 
money or we cannot have Federal aid. That is true in any one of 
the States. If they divert any of the money they are not eligible. 
And here we, the very agency handling the funds, are diverting the 
money. They said, “Just as a matter of good faith, we think that 
should be changed first.’’ Congress would have to act on both of 
them, because it is a congressional matter. 

Mr. Apporr. Are you empowered to raise these license fees? 

Mr. Ruope. No, sir. 

Mr. Ansorr. That would have to be done by whom? 

Mr. Ruopr. There would have to be a provision for that in the 
amended game law. 

Mr. Assort. The legislature has no control over that? 

Mr. Ruops. No, sir. 

Mr. Assorr. With how much enthusiasm would that be received 
locally? 

Mr. Ruope. I do not think there would be much objection because 
the people here realize the inadequacy of the program and are willing 
to pay as long as no money is spent for other purposes. 

Mr. Assorr. Going back, have you determined the position of the 
Territory —you mentioned a percentage coming back to the Territory, 
ging to the general Territorial fund. 

Mr. Ruope. We have had informal discussion with the Territory 
people—I think one is present here—asking how much it would 
affect them if that money were not diverted to the Territorial fund 
and it was his opinion it would not be very great because it goes into 
the general Territorial fund, not to a school fund as such. Then his 
money is appropriated to him from the general fund and the $100,000 
at present which goes in there loses its identity in the pot. 

One of the proposed amendments to the act would enable us to 
contract with the school system to carry on a conservation education 
program in the school. We think that is sadly lacking here. It 
has been neglected far too long. I do not mean a propaganda effort, 
I mean to teach them the value of these resources. So we will be 
plowing back perhaps as much or more with the public schools as they 
now receive out of the increased license fees. A portion would be 
devoted to that by contract. 
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Mr. Assorr. Have you covered in your statement the relationship 
of your program to the Alaska natives, the Aleuts, Eskimos, and 
Indians on possessory rights and assertion of jurisdiction? 

Mr. Ruope. No, I have not. 

Mr. Assort. It is a point, in view of the problems our Indian 
Affairs Subcommittee has faced with respect to jurisdiction on migra- 
tory waterfowl and local wildlife resources in the various States of the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Mr. Ruope. We have not had too much difficulty here. Actually 
the native population at present are not required to have a license. 
Otherwise they are required to observe the same regulations that the 
white population do. In areas which are predominantly native such 
as the second division, we make very liberal regulations which in effect 
are made for their benefit, but if a white man was there he could have 
the same regulations. I do not think there should be two sets of 
regulations. 

I have a paper on commercial fisheries. I do not mean to rush 
away, but I know your time is limited. Do you want me to go ahead 
with this or wish to ask more questions? 

Mr. Assotr. I would like to ask one further question, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Territory of Alaska does not have the authority with respect 
to wildlife as we understand it that each of the 48 States has with 
respect to wildlife within their boundaries; is that correct? 

Mr. Ruoper. That is correct. 

Mr. Asporr. Are you in a position to make any comment as to 
the desirability or necessity of giving to the Territory of Alaska the 
same authority with respect to wildlife resources that the 48 States 
have? 

Mr. Ruopsz. I have the feeling that actually, personally, it would 
not make any difference to me who administered it as long as they do 
a good job. My worry would be whether they would adequately 
finance it. It is not adequately financed now but I believe it can be 
with those changes I have suggested. The Territory is hard pressed 
financially now to meet a good many obligations. I would hate to 
have a lack of interest in this particular thing affect the program. If 
I were assured it would not, I would say that certainly the more local 
you get your law the better it is. 

Mr. Assortr. The statement you made preceding what you have 
just said suggests that you have an excellent cooperative program 
with the people in the Territory and the Territorial officials. 

Mr. Ruopr. We have occasional wrangles with different people 
who have different views and like any organization, but I think 
generally our regulations are quite good in the wildlife division. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Going back just very briefly to the matter of local 
control, I understand there is a growing number of sportsmen’s 
organizations in Alaska with a fairly large membership now. 

Mr. Ruope. That is true. They have a membership of over 2,000. 
I believe it may be between 2,000 and 3,000 and they are quite active 
now. 

Mr. Bartietr. And people are more conservation-minded than 
they were perhaps 20 years ago. 

Mr. Raton: That is true. I helped this group last winter prepare 
a bill to introduce in the Territorial legislature which would set up 
the Territorial game department to be operative if and when the 
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Federal Government changed that function and that bill was intro- 
duced with the support of the sportsmen group but it was tabled in 
the legislature on the expressed opinion of most of the members there 
they were more interested in the commercial fisheries and certainly 
they did not want to take the wildlife without the fisheries. 

Mr. Bart.ertt. I recall that. 

Mr. Ruope. That is how far the bill went. All it would have done 
is set up if and when. 

Mr. Bartuetr. One of your problems comes about, does it not, by 
reason of the fact that the moose population, for example, tends to 
concentrate in the various areas where the human population comes? 

Mr. Ruope. Yes. That probably is a good thing because it puts 
them were they can be utilized, but at the same time it has its problems 
very definitely, particularly in the Anchorage area. 

Mr. Bartuettr. Does Alaska have, as I have so often heard, perhaps 
the greatest moose population in the world? 

Mr. Ruope. I think we have more concentrated numbers than they 
do anywhere in Canada and, of course, there are very few moose in 
the United States. I am not familiar with Europe. 

Mr. Bartuettr. Are the numbers holding there own? 

Mr. Ruope. Yes, at the present time. In fact, they have increased. 
We look now for a decline primarily because we are unable to go in and 
manipulate the habitat. I do not mean to be throwing big words 
around, but we have a succession of spruce forest which comes in and 
crowds out willows, aspen, and alder and brush, the type of thing 
moose feed on in the wintertime. In summer there is enough feed to 
support ultimately ‘“‘jillions’ of animals but the deep winter weather 
is what controls. 

We have lost a good deal of that habitat. We are losing it to every 
development, every highway, every proposed dam, homesteaders. 
The Paulmer area supported a large herd of moose. Now it is being 
farmed. Each one of these things has an adverse effect. If we could, 
on the other hand, move over on the Susitna and by some means 
perhaps control burning, keep a winter food supply for moose, we 
could probably maintain it. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Have you made a moose count? Do you have an 
estimate? 

Mr. Ruope. Yes; we have an estimate on the total operation on 
moose in Alaska. It is in the neighborhood of twenty to twenty-five 
thousand. 

Mr. Bartierr. How about caribou? 

Mr. Ruope. We have at least a quarter of a millionnow. They are 
definitely on the upsurge from a low of about 10 years ago. 

Mr. Bartrietrr. They went down to how many? One hundred fifty 
thousand? 

Mr. Ruope. They got down lower than that. There were less than 
100,000 in all of Alaska. 

Mr. Barr tert. And the maximum population of which you know 
during the history of our ownership of Alaska was what? 

Mr. Ruope. I do not know, to be truthful about it. There are lots 
of figures kicked around on that. It is generally conceded they had 
at least a couple of million. Some people put the figure higher than 
that. But one trouble at that time was that you had no way to get 
around. We had no planes and, going in the Arctic, we could not 
cover the area. 
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Mr. Bartuiett. Why did the number go down so alarmingly? Have 
you had money enough to make the biological study to discover the 
answer to that? 

Mr. Ruope. We know one of the reasons—at least, we believe one 
of the reasons is the upsurge of the wolf population. The wolf-caribou 
relation is very close. As wolves increase the caribou decreases. That 
has been sort of a cycle over the years. Then when man entered the 
picture he upset it a good deal further and when the low came about 
because of high wolf population, then man’s kill contributed quite a 
bit to reducing it. At the present time the wolf population has been 
reduced somewhat and the caribou population has increased. Whether 
that is the only reason, I do not know. But caribou live on food that 
grows very slowly and will not change suddenly from year to year. 
Reindeer moss takes 20 or 30 years to mature. 

Mr. Bartuetr. Was there overgrazing at the time when the caribou 
herd was at its maximum? 

Mr. Ruope. We do not believe there has been any overgrazing by 
caribou but that did occur with reindeer along the Arctic coast. 

Mr. O’Brien. May I suggest at this point, if the committee has 
no objection, I think perhaps we had better adjourn. I suggest, Mr. 
Rhode, the statement on fisheries, just submit at this time, and we 
can go into it at Juneau. 

Mr. Ruope. Yes. We will be available at Juneau and I will be 
there, too. 

Mr. O’Brien. We are very grateful to you. If the committee agrees, 
and I am sure they will, we will adjourn to 9:30 tomorrow morning. 

(Documents submitted by Mr. Rhode follow:) 


OrricE MEMORANDUM, UNITED States GOVERNMENT 


SEPTEMBER 12, 1955. 
To: Chairman, Subcommittee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 
From: Administrator of Alaska Commercial Fisheries, FWS, Juneau, Alaska. 
Subject: General responsibilities of Alaska Commercial Fisheries Administration. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has the responsibility for the conservation and 
the utilization of the fisheries resources of Alaska. The extent of its jurisdiction 
and authority is defined under the basic Alaska fisheries law known as the White 
Act. This act provides for the Fish and Wildlife Service to limit fishing as to 
time, means, methods, and extent. We have a permanent staff of 87. They in- 
clude management agents, office personnel, vessel complements, and research 
biologists. The permanent personnel is assisted by some 200 to 300 seasonal 
workers, most of whom are stationed near important salmon rivers to enforce the 
regulations and carry out preventive enforcement of the fisheries laws. 

Salmon in Alaska are primarily taken as they approach their natal streams on 
the way to spawn and reproduce their kind. They are taken primarily by purse 
seines, gill nets, traps, troll, and beach seines. For further basic information on 
the production by species and area, I should like to refer the committee to the 
Study of the Operations of the Fish and Wildlife Service, a published volume of 
the hearings before the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the 
House of Representatives, 84th Congress, Ist session, March 2, 3, 8, 9, 10, and 15, 
1955, pages 196 to 221. A copy of this document is attached. Also, please find 
« copy of the latest annual report for 1953. There is also attached a staff organi- 
zation plan, showing the recently reorganized Division of Alaska Commercial 
Fisheries Administration. 

Mr. Rhode and I were asked whether or not there were amendments needed 
of existing statutes, and in answer to this inquiry, I should like to mention that 
1 consider the original White Act, passed in the early 1900’s, an excellent law, 
but now in need of some revision to incorporate research findings, and experience 
into its language. The Fish and Wildlife Service is taking cognizance of this, and 
has, I believe, in preparation certain amendments which will be suggested for 
consideration by Congress. Enclosed also you will find a table of the field organi- 
zation of this section. Since we are still in the reorganizational stage, the posi- 
tions, grades, and assignments are in a flexible state. 
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I am looking forward to meeting with the committee in Juneau, and I shall be 
pleased to provide any information which may be helpful to the committee 3 
members. : 

Donatp L. McKernan, 
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TOP STAFF ORGANIZATION PATTERN 
Alaska Commercial Fisheries Administration 
Administrator—GS-14 
Donald L. McKernan 
Liaison with Washington Office 
Liaison with Alaska Wildlife Administrator 
Liaison with other agencies in Alaska 
Initiates all recommendations for regulations 


Public and industrial relations, incl. hearings 
Determines scope of research programs and their intra-relationships 


Ass’t. Admin. for 


Ass’t. Administrator for 
_ Fishery Mgmt.—GS-13 | 


C. Howard Baltzo 
District Mgmt. Agents, incl. 
Enf. 

Statistical Unit (Compila- 
tion industrial data) 


Ass’t. Admin. for Staff Co- 
ordination—GS-13 
John Gharrett 


Drafting of regulations 


Statistical interpretation 
Liaison with Admin, Unit 
Liaison with Alaska Dept. 





Fishery Research— 
GS-13 


William F. Royce 
Biological Research : 
Field and lab. 
Statistical analysis 


Scientific analysis of 





Aircraft Liaison with Fisheries Re- 
Mgmt. analysis of regula- search Inst. 
tions Budget 
Construction and §.1.P. 
River Basins 
Conservation education } 
Seattle, VW ‘ash. “Alaska salmon, ($82 400 
Location Employee | Classification | Grade 
Bristol Bay_----.-- G. J. Eicher, Jr., 1-3110-60_.| Fishery research biologist...| GS-11. 
PM. oSancene P. R. Nelson, 1-3110-80.- +f: + Me a: a | GS-11. 
Pink Salmon----_---- M. G. Hanavan, 1-3110-5-_ -_|-_...do_- | GS-11, 
Cook Inlet___- ..| C, H. Elling, 1-3110-100___- ast OO... GS-11, 
Herring Lave en. | B. BE. Skud, 1-3110-70....___|__._.do.. | GS-11. 
Karluk --_---- C. E. Abegglen, 1-3110-83___|._.. .do_. | GS-9. 
Bristol Bay _- C. R. Weaver, 1-3110-103_ - ay ae GS-9. y 
Si aoie tek coh bandh wakes A. Y. Roppel, 1-3110-61__- do. GS-7. 
Do si eeeedidiaatinah Mie cinerea K. L. Liscom, 1-3110-102 do_. GS-7. 
DA sigkttecla dieBekeche wa ali W. O. Brewington, 1-3110-55 | Fishery aid__.__..._....__-- GS-7. 
CSS ee R. R. Straty, 1-3110-63 ; ie csp ae eatin ile tated GS-5. , 
aN T. O, Dunean, 1-3110-101___ | do_. Gs-5 a 
RS os oe een ncack C. 8S. Thompson, 1-3110-84 .do__ ..| GS-7. 4 
Pink Salmon_____-----_--_--- C. P Jensen, 1-3110-199___..| Vessel operating engineer__.._| Unclassified. 7 
Rircacitaibiciiinsan tele D. R. Frame, 1-3110-195....| Motorboat operating engi- Unclassified. 
neer. 
LITTLE PORT WALTER, ALASKA 
PI Bis ncsdntdeccan J. M. Olson, 1-3110-57___.-_- PN cn. nnminngih women GS-5. 
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FreLp ORGANIZATION, Division or FishHeRY MANAGEMENT, ALASKA COMMERCIAL 
FISHERIES ADMINISTRATION 


DISTRICTS 


1—Southeastern Alaska, southern (Ketchikan headquarters): 
Fishery management agent, GS-11 (Scudder). 
Associate fishery management agent, GS-9 (Headlee). 
Clerk-stenographer, GS—4 (Valentine). 
Agent-pilot, GS-11 (Tilson). 
2—Southeastern Alaska, northern (includes Yakutat) (Juneau headquarters) : 
Fishery management agent, GS-11 (Hilsinger). 
Associate fishery management agent, GS—9 (Knapp). 
Clerk-stenographer, GS-4 (Quien). 
Agent-pilot, GS-11 (Kropf). 
3—Prince William Sound and Copper River (Cordova headquarters) : 
Fishery management agent, GS-11 ! (Kaydas). 
Assistant fishery management agent, GS—7. 
Clerk-stenographer, GS-4 (Allen). 
4—Cook Inlet and Resurrection Bay (Anchorage): 
Fishery management agent, GS-11! (Skerry). 
Associate fishery management agent, GS-9 (Mahaffey). 
Clerk-stenographer, GS—4 (DeChant). 
Agent-pilot, GS-12 (Smith). 
-Kodiak and Shelikof Straits (Kodiak): 
Fishery management agent, GS—11 (Lindsley). 
Assistant fishery management agent, GS-7 (Frost). 
Clerk-stenographer, GS—4 (Wright). 
Agent-pilot, GS-11 (Harvey). 
6—-Bristol Bay-Kuskokwim- Yukon (King Salon): 
Fishery management agent, GS—11 (Johnson). 
Associate fishery management agent, GS-9 (Myren). 
Associate fishery management agent, GS—9 (Morgan). 
Agent-pilot, GS-11 (Soldin). 
—Southeastern Alaska, central (Wrangell headquarters): 


5 


é 
Associate fishery management agent, GS—9 (Smith). 
Assistant fishery management agent, GS-7.! 
Cl-rk-typist, GS-3. 

8—-Peninsula (Sand Point and Chignik headquarters ?): 


Associate fishery management agent, GS-9 (Hewitt). 
Associate fishery management agent, GS—9 (Connelley). 
Agent-pilot, GS-11 (Nystrom). 


SERVICE UNITS 


i—Statistical Unit in Seattle as at present, plus furnishing clerical assistance to 
Johnson. 

2—Vessel Division headquartered at Juneau under Supervisor Earl Bright for 
technical direction. 

3—Aircraft Division at Anchorage and Juneau under Supervisor Smith for tech- 


nical direction. 


OrFricE ORGANIZATION, DIVISION OF FISHERY VANAGEMENT, ALASKA COMMERCIAL 
FISHERIES ADMINISTRATION 


Administrator, GS-14 (McKernan) 

Assistant Administrator for Fishery Management, GS-13 (Baltzo 
Assistant Administrator for Staff Coordination, GS—13 (Gharrett 
Assistant Administrator for Fishery Research, GS-13 (Royce 
Fishery management supervisor, GS—11 (Hynes) 

Secretary, GS—6 (vacancy) 

Statistical clerk-stenographer, GS—5 (Petite) 





1 Costello, Koppen, and Copstead to remain in current status while incumbent. 
? Chignik and Sand Point are summer headquarters—winter in Juneau. 
’ King Salmon is summer headquarters—winter in Seattle 
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OrriceE MemoranpuM, Unitep States GOVERNMENT 


SEPTEMBER 12, 1955. 
To: Chairman, Subcommittee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 
From: Wildlife Administrator, FWS, Juneau, Alaska, 
Subject: Wildlife management in Alaska. 


As requested by committee counsel Mr. Abbott, there is herewith submitted a 
brief resume of above subject. 


AUTHORIZING LEGISLATION 


Provision for the basic management of game, fur-bearing animals, birds, and 
game fish, is contained in the Alaska game law, an act of Congress of January 13, 
1925 (Public 320, 68th Cong.). This act was amended in 1943 and 1947. ince 
1925 it has provided the authority and organization for management of these re- 
sources. There is no Territorial or Alaska Department of Game. 

The Alaska game law provides a rather unique system whereby a large measure 
of local control is granted by creation of the Alaska Game Commission—yet facili- 
ties of the Federal Government (Fish and Wildlife Service) are provided to carry 
out the program. The executive officer of the Alaska Game Commission serves 
in the dual capacity as a member of the Commission and administrator of the pro- 

am. He acts as chief representative of the Service in Alaska with regard to 
wildlife matters. 

One Commissioner is appointed from each of the four judicial divisions of 
Alaska to give equal representation. These Commissioners sit as a board of 
directors, serving without pay. They examine the program, review work being 
done by the field staff, and recommend regulatory measures to insure proper 
management. The Secretary of Interior must approve these recommendations 
before they are law but this has historically been done without change. 

This law has provided a large measure of so-called home rule and has been highly 
successful. In spite of large-scale changes and developments in recent years the 
wildlife is in generally good condition and making a tremendous contribution to 
Alaska’s economy. 

It was, and is, based on the thinking that the resources of the Territory are the 
property of the citizens of the United States, including Alaska, and proper man- 
agement is a responsibility of all citizens. With its large area and sparse popula- 
tion, Alaska is hard pressed financially and has needed the support of the Federal 
Government. It is assumed management of these resources will some day become 
a function of the State of Alaska. 

It is my personal opinion it would be an expensive duplication to set up a 
Territorial department of game prior to statehood. The technical field force 
carrying out the program outlined by the Alaska Game Commission consists for 
the most part of long-time residents of Alaska. On conversion to statehood 
these experienced workers and the equipment and facilities now provided by the 


Federal Government could be turned over to the new State. his would seem 
to be the logical way to start out with a going concern and allow no lapse in the 
program. 


At the last session of the Territorial legislature an act was introduced to create 
a Territorial department of game to be effective if and when acted on by the 
Federal Congress. The Territorial legislature showed little interest in such a 
bill at this time and it was tabled without action. Comments by the leadership 
of both house and senate were to the effect they were more interested in adminis- 
tration of the commercial fisheries and did not wish to assume wildlife manage- 
ment without the other. 

As a conservation worker here for more than 20 years my personal interest is 
in seeing that the wildlife gets proper management—regardless of where respon- 
sibility is vested. I would not favor dumping the fate of these resources on an 
unprepared or disinterested agency. On assumption of statehood, I am sure the 
people of Alaska can properly handle these resources and our aim is to maintain 
a good program until they are able to assume the responsibility. 

Other Federal legislation pertaining to wildlife in Alaska consists of the Migra- 
tory Bird Treaty Act (40 Stat. 755), the Lacey Act (31 Stat. 187), the Black Bass 
Act (61 Stat. 517), the Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act (48 Stat. 451), and 
the Federal Refuge Act (45 Stat. 1222). 
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ORGANIZATION 


Attached is an organization chart, reflecting the separation of wildlife admin- 
istration from that of the commercial fisheries. This change occurred as of May 
17, 1955. I have stapled it to the old organization chart in the 14th Annual 
Report of the Alaska Game Commission. This report will also show the scope 
of wildlife operations. 


JURISDICTIONAL PROBLEMS OR CONFLICTS 


No serious problems of this nature exist in Alaska. Regulations on military 
reservations and on all other Federal reservations except National Parks and 
Monuments are dealt with by the Alaska Game Commission. Our agents are 
granted access to military reservations to enforce regulations and cases are 
normally tried in the civilian courts of Alaska. 

The Military Establishment cooperates with the Serivce by carrying on a con- 
servation education program and by supplying men and equipment to help pro- 
tect wildlife where the military has created an additional burden. 

Good relations are maintained between the Service and other Government 
agencies engaged in any form of conservation work. These include BLM, NPS, 
Indian Affairs, Reclamation, and the several Federal law-enforcement agencies. 

As previously noted, wildlife management has been the sole responsibility of 
the Federal Government since the year 1925. Little was accomplished before 
that date. Administration was vested in Department of Agriculture (Biological 
Survey) until the reorganization act of 1939 which created the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

REFUGE PROGRAM 

Animal and bird refuges set aside over the years are listed in the attached copy 
of the Alaska Game Regulations. 

Nearly all of them are operated as manazement areas primarily to safeguard 
and increase the yield but allowing utilization by the general public. Hunting 
and fishing is permitted on all major refuge areas. Other land uses are granted 
by permit and recreational areas for public use are provided on a few. Recrea- 
tional use of these areas is rapidly increasing with many thousands of visitors last 
year. Habitat improvement to provide a larger wildlife crop is carried on in 
some areas. Regulations are initially made by the Alaska Game Commission. 

As a general observation, the refugee or management areas are located on 
lands primarily suited to production of wildlife. Such lands are generally of small 
value for farming, timbering, mining, or other similar purposes. The Service has 
released several thousands of acres of land formerly used for wildlife research or 
management. It is a policy of the Service to release for other uses, land which 
is not required for wildlife protection or management. Even small parcels of land 
set aside for administrative sites have been divided and released for other uses 
in a number of areas. I feel the Service has been quite cooperative in this matter. 

The Alaska Game Commission has recommended the setting aside of migratory 
bird nesting and concentration areas in the lower Kuskokwim Valley and at Cold 
Bay. These are believed essential to safeguard the flight of migratory birds for 
the entire west coast flyway and to some extent for flyways farther east. The 
lower Kuskokwim area is a fabulous migratory bird-production march. The 
greatest concentration of geese and ducks in North America occurs each fall at 
Cold Bay. 

Hunting, trapping, and fishing would continue to be permitted in these areas. 
They would be managed with a view to protecting the habitat and devoted to 
increased production of migratory birds and other wildlife. Since the Eskimos 
in the lower Kuskokwim depend almost entirely on wildlife resources, such man- 
agement would be in their best interest. The objective, of course, is perpetuation 
of the west coast flyway for benefit of all citizens. This would not preclude other 
developments but would attempt to control them in such manner they do not 
destroy the wildlife habitats involved. 

Conservationists from Alaska and throughout the United States have endorsed 
these requests. Neither the Commission nor the Service has any other proposals 
in mind at this time. 
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LEGISLATIVE CHANGES 


It is essential a more adequate program be provided for wildlife management. 
The present organization is well trained and equipped but smaller than any known 
State organization and completely inadequate for accomplishing what needs to 
be done. 

It is proposed the Alaska game law be amended at the next session of Congress 
to provide license receipts be made available for conservation work in Alaska. 
This is required in all of the 48 States and is made mandatory by the Federal 
Aid Act if a State is to participate in Federal-aid funds. License proceeds are 
presently deposited one-half to the Territorial treasury and one-half to the Federal 
Treasury—thus diverting the sportsman’s dollar from comservation work. It is 
believed such an amendment would be supported by all conservation groups and 
be noncontroversial. 

A second vitally needed legislative change is amendment of the Federal Aid 
Act to allow Alaska to share in proceeds from the tax on firearms, ammunition, 
tackle, etc., in a manner similar to the States. We are presently granted the 
extremely meager amount of $75,000 per year from Pittman-Robertson and 
Dingell-Johnson funds. The share should logically and rightfully be several 
times that amount. There is presently a surplus in the Treasury from these 
receipts and taxes on these items collected in Alaska must substantially contribute 
to it. 

On our last attempt to secure amendment to the Federal Aid Act objection 
was raised because we are allowing license proceeds to be diverted from con- 
servation work. This is the provision by Congress in the Alaska game law which 
we propose should be amended. Once accomplished, we believe there would be 
no further opposition to amendment of the Federal Aid Act. 

These two changes would provide Alaska with a much more adequate and 
efficient wilclife administration and would impose no additional direct appro- 
priations. They have ample precedent in all of the States. 

We are convinced Alaska’s multimillion dollar wildlife resources will become 
infinitely more valuaple each year and that we will not be able to maintain 
them without a more adequate program. We have less money, equipment, and 
manpower than even the smallest State, yet wildlife resources are of almost 
paramount importance to Alaska’s future. In addition to providing food and 
clothing to thousands of local residents, they support recreational expenditures 
of many millions of dollars per year. It is my personal opinion the responsibility 
is that of the Congress of the United States and that they have not in recent 
years recognized the extreme importance of these resources. 

CLARENCE J. RHODE. 
By M. H. 


(Whereupon, at 5:45 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene on Thursday, September 15, 1955, at 9:30 a. m.) 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 9:45 a. m., in Car- 
penters’ Hall, Hon. Leo W. O’Brien (chairman) presiding. 

Mr. O’Brien. The hearing will please come to order. 
The first witness scheduled this morning is Mr. Wells of the Bureau 


of Mines. 
Give your full name and title to the reporter. 


STATEMENT OF ROLLEN R. WELLS, SUPERVISING METALLURGIST 
FOR BUREAU OF MINES IN ALASKA, DEPARTMENT OF THE 


INTERIOR 


Mr. Wettus. My name is Rollen R. Wells. I am supervising metal- 
lurgist of the Bureau of Mines in Alaska. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have here a state- 
ment prepared, for the most part, by Mr. S. H. Lorrain, the assistant 
regional director for the Bureau of Mines in Alaska. 

Mr. Lorrain asked me to express his regrets that he could not appear 
today, but he had to be in Washington. However, he will be avail- 
able to meet with you in Juneau when you come through. 

The activities of the Bureau of Mines in Alaska are divided into 
two categories, those pertaining to health and safety and those per- 
taining to investigation and evaluation of mineral resources. 

Under the first category we have such work as training mine crews 
in safety practices, mine rescue work, first aid, together with the 
investigation or inspection of Alaska coal mines in cooperation with 
the Territorial coal mine inspector. 

In this latter work the Bureau of Mines has a specific responsi- 
bility to report violations of the Federal Mine Safety Code and to 
enforce the provisions of title 2 of the Coal Mine Inspection Act 
(Public Law 552) which deals with the prevention of major disasters 
in coal mines. 

These activities are carried on in Alaska by one man who doubles 
as both coal mine inspector and health and safety inspector, together 
with an office girl. The activities are directed from the health and 
safety district H headquarters at Denver, Colo. 

All of the remaining work in Alaska is supervised by the assistant 
regional director stationed at Juneau. Our work is directed toward 
the objective of developing and disseminating information that will 
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constitute a direct incentive for the development of the mineral 
resources of the Territory and for the development of strategic mineral 
reserves of national significance. The objective is sought by means 
of seven functional activities. 

First, field investigations of specific but little known deposits to 
obtain quantitative data that will indicate the value and extent of 
marginal-grade strategic deposits or which may encourage further 
development by private industry. 

Second, laboratory investigation or research to determine the 
metallurgical characteristics of ores and to indicate the processes 
which may best be applicable for their treatment. 

Third, exploration by trenching and diamond-drilling to determine 
the location and extent of minable coal reserves on the public domain. 

Fourth, technical and advisory services to the Army and Air Force 
in connection with procurement, sampling, and utilization of all coal 
supplies that are used at military installations in Alaska. 

Fifth, the compilation and collection, in reverse order, of course, 
of mineral production statistics. These statistics together with the 
descriptive text constitute the Alaska chapter of the Minerals Year- 
book, which is an annual Bureau of Mines publication that is the 
authoritative record of national mineral statistics. 

Sixth, studies and reports on mining methods and costs and on 
various economic aspects of the mineral industry in Alaska. 

And seventh, administration in cooperation with the Geological 
Survey of the Defense Minerals Exploration Administration contracts 
in Alaska. 

In the performance of these activities during the last year the Bureau 
of Mines’ engineers have examined and reported on numerous deposits 
from numerous locations from southeastern Alaska to the northern 
Seward Peninsula. They have made surveys on copper-iron deposits 
on Prince of Wales Island, of the copper deposits on Prince William 
Sound. They also performed churn-drilling operations in an effort to 
further delineate the tin-columbium-bearing deposits in the Tofty 
district of central Alaska, and performed churn-drilling and trenching 
operations on low-grade tin-copper deposits on Ear Mountain near the 
northern coast of Seward Peninsula. Considerable reconnaissance 
sampling of radioactive deposits in centrai Seward Peninsula was 
completed. Currently a reconnaissance survey is being made of the 
mercury and antimony deposits of the Kuskokwim Valley. 

And just starting is a survey of the mineral resources in the Caribou 
Creek area which was mentioned to you by Mr. Taylor yesterday. 

Diamond-drilling is at present being conducted to determine the 
structure and extent of bituminous coal reserve in the western part of 
the Matanuska coalfield. 

In cooperation with the School of Mines, University of Alaska, a 
study is being made of the modern placer mining methods and costs in 
Alaska and the results are being prepared for publication as a series 
of information circulars dealing with various phases of the placer 
mining industry. 

The staff of the Alaska Experiment Station on Juneau Island near 
Juneau provides analytical and metallurgical services to supplement 
the field activities. As an example, approximately 8,000 chemical 
determinations are run annually. The current metallurgical projects 
include concentration studies of Kenai Peninsula chromite ores, the 
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development of an extraction process for the selective recovery of 
both mercury and antimony from ores of the Kuskokwim Valley 
that contain sulfides of both metals and studies to determine the 
applicability of standard sintering techniques to concentrates pre- 
pared from southeastern Alaska magnetite ores. 

As a service to the public any prospect samples that are submitted 
to the laboratory are examined and identified mineralogically. 

The processing of applications for exploration contracts with the 
Defense Minerals Exploration Administration and the administra- 
tion of these contracts in cooperation with the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey is being continued. Since the beginning of the program 
in 1952, 17 contracts have been executed, 7 of which have been com- 
pleted or terminated and 10 remain active. This work has included 
the investigation of 4 tin deposits, 4 tungsten deposits, 3 mercury, 
2 antimony, 2 copper, 1 nickel-copper, and 1 platinum. 

I have tried to keep this down to a minimum. It is possible that 
I have skipped over something that requires further explanation. I 
will be glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Abbott, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Assort. At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest 
that the statement prepared by the Bureau of Mines in Alaska— 
that the main text be made a part of the record at this point and that 
there be a reservation that our mining consultant in Washington 
may extract and condense some of the statistical material which is 
annexed to this exhibit. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The document referred to follows: ) 


FUNCTIONS AND ACTIVITIES OF THE BUREAU OF MINES IN ALASKA 


INTRODUCTION 


Since shortly after its creation, the Bureau of Mines has maintained a continuing 
interest in Alaskan minerals and has, from time to time, made special investiga- 
tions of certain phases of the Alaskan mineral situation. For some years after 
1916 a mine experiment station was maintained at Fairbanks; since coal mining 
became an industry a mine inspector has been on duty at Juneau or Anchorage 
for service to the coal-mining industry; the Territorial mine inspector always has 
maintained close cooperation with the Bureau. Under the stress of the wartime 
search for strategic minerals the Bureau cf Mines established a Mining Division 
office in Juneau and conducted, in close cooperation with the Geological Survey, 
intensive investigations of the strategic minerals resources of the Territory. 
These investigations were directed toward quantitative investigations of specific 
deposits; they were based on the broader geologic studies by the Geological Survey. 
These investigations, on a reduced scale, are being continued on a somewhat 
modified basis as described later in this report. 

Late in 1949 all of the Alaskan activities of the Bureau were placed under the 
immediate supervision of a regional director with..headquarters in the newly 
established Alaska Experiment Station on Juneau Island adjacent to the town of 
Douglas on Gastineau Channel. 

In January 1955 a reorganization and consolidation of regional administration 
created region I, comprising Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, and Alaska 
with headquarters at Albany, Oreg. Alaska is designated as a district of region I; 
the activities in Alaska, with the exception of coal-mine inspection and accident 
prevention work, are supervised by an assistant regional director stationed at 
Juneau. The activities pertaining to coal-mine inspection and accident preven- 
tion are directed from health and safety district H headquarters at Denver, Colo. 

With the exception of coal-mine inspection work, part of which is regulatory, 
and with the exception of work for the Defense Minerals Exploration Administra- 
tion, which is partly administrative, the Bureau of Mines functions in Alaska are 
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entirely investigation and research; consequently the projects are of a continuing 
nature leading to the gradual accumulation and dissemination of information 
rather than to the culmination of specific accomplishment. The results of past 
work are best expressed ‘by ‘the reports of investigation and information circulars, 
that are released from time to time, and by the periodic reports of mineral produc- 
tion; these reports are listed or illustrated .on following pages. Of special recent 
interest the following may be mentioned: 

(1) The first comprehensive survey of nonmetallic mineral resources suitable 
for use in construction industries adjacent to the Alaska railroad. This included 
laboratory tests of ceramic clays of materials for concrete manufacture, of ma- 
terials for production of lightweight concrete aggregates, and of materials for the 
manufacture of mineral wool insulation. Preliminary results have been published 
in R. I. 4932; additional results are being prepared for supplementary publication. 

(2) Demonstration of the existence of approximately 1 billion tons of low 
grade (about 18 percent Fe) titaniferous magnetite on tidewater at Snettisham, 
southeastern Alaska. The results of this work are being prepared for publication. 

(3) Demonstration that the iron contained in the very large deposits (esti- 
mated at about 13 billion tons) of low grade (about 20 percent Fe) titaniferous 
iron ore near Klukwan, southeastern Alaska, may be recovered into a high grade 
concentrate at a relatively coarse (therefore relatively cheap) grind. These 
results appear to place these deposits in a comparable position with respect to 
potential west-coast markets as are the Mesabi Range taconites with respect to 
eastern and central markets. The results have been described in R. I. 4984. 

(4) The discovery, as a result of the systematic sampling of gold placer con- 
centrates in connection with ‘‘Mineral Industry Survey” investigations, that 
significant amounts of tungsten, tin, chromium, and other strategic minerals 
exist in areas not hitherto known to contain them. These results are being 
mapped and tabulated for ultimate publication to aid in the guidance of pros- 
pectors. 

(5) Rediscovery of a method for satisfactorily recovering both antimony and 
mercury from the widespread mercury-antimony ores of the Kuskokwim River 
valley. Hitherto the antimony content has been wasted and has inhibited 
mercury recovery to a considerable extent. The method, formerly used on a 
different though somewhat similar ore, is being investigated thoroughly and 
developed more fully. 

(6) Discovery, last season, that the Jonesville coal measures overlie the Premier 
series in the Buffalo area of the Matanuska coalfield. This discovery greatly 
increases the potentially minable reserves of bituminous coal in the area tributary 
to the Alaskan railroad. Other coal investigations, completed last season demon- 
strated the existence of large minable coal reserves in the Wishbone Hill area of 
the Matanuska bituminous coalfield. This work has been done in close coopera- 
tion with the Geological Survey. 

Current investigations, including some of the above, are listed on following 

ages. It should be mentioned, particularlv, that practically all of the major 

MEA projects in Alaska are based on earlier Bureau of Mines investigations 
and that they have required a large part of the combined efforts of the Bureau of 
Mines staff; this D MEA work in Alaska has been done without any appreciable 
increase of personnel. 


MINING ACTIVITIES 
Minerals and metals 


1. Strategic mineral resource investigations 


The greater part of this work has been done under the authorization of the 
Stockpiling Act of June 7, 1939 (as amended by the act of July 23, 1946); a copy 
of the pertinent section of the act is attached herewith (exhibit A). 

Since about 1940 the Bureau of Mines has examined several hundred prospects 
and has performed some trenching, drilling, and/or extensive sampling on approxi- 
mately 50 mineral deposits in all parts of Alaska. A report of investigation which 
presents the factual information derived from each investigation has been released 
or is in preparation for free distribution to the public; a list of the published reports 
is attached (exhibit B). 

The object of these investigations is to perform the minimum amount of work 
that will provide a quantitative basis for appraisal by industry or by government. 
Where positive results are obtained the deposit becomes a part of our national 
strategic reserve—either immediate or potential depending upon economic condi- 
tions or upon national necessity. The usefulness and effectiveness of past work is 
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demonstrated by the fact that nearly all of the larger DMEA projects as well as 
the three active lode producers of strategic minerals in Alaska have been based 
on former Bureau of Mines reports. 

Since inauguration of the DMEA program primary field investigations by the 
Bureau of Mines have been curtailed chiefly to area reconnaissance or to semi- 
detailed investigations that are believed to be of major long-range importance. 

In nearly all current investigations. the werk consists of detailed mapping and 
sampling, with such trenching or preliminary-type drilling as may be necessary 
for preliminary appraisal. The principal current investigations are as follows: 

(1) Investigation of mercury-antimeny occurrenees, Kuskokwim Valley. 

(2) Magnetite-copper bearing areas of Prince of Wales Island. 

(3) Copper mineralization in vicinity of Landlocked Bay fault, Prince 
William Sound area. 

(4) Tin-tungsten-lead-zine (all associated closely) bearing areas of Seward 
Peninsula. 

(5) Tin-columbium-tantalum-nickel-cobalt mineralization in central Alaska. 

(6) Areas of Seward Peninsula which show traces of radioactive mineraliza- 
tion. 


2. Administration of Defense Minerals Exploration Administration program 


Since inauguration of the DMEA program in 1950-51 the Bureau of Mines has 
supplied the executive officer, accounting service, and field engineers for the Alaska 
part of the program; geological service is provided by the Geological Survey. 
Twenty-four projects have been approved and administered; several others are 
in process of approval; a number have been denied. A summary of the nature and 
status of the approved programs is attached (exhibit D). 

The administration and technical guidance of this program has required a very 
large part of the time of the assistant regional director and of the mining and 
metallurgical divisions. 


8. Consulting service to General Services Administration 

From time to time the Bureau of Mines Mining or Metallurgical Division is 
called upon to provide consultant ser ice to GSA in connection witu strategic 
mineral operations which are financed in part or entirely by GSA (which has 


taken over the functions of Defense Materials Procurement Administration) 
In Alaska we have given assistance in connection with the United States Tin Co. 
operations at Lost River, Seward Peninsula, and with the Kenai Chrome Corp. 
operation on Kenai Peninsula. 

Coal 


1. Development of Alaskan coal reserves 


Alaskan coal-bearing lands are part of the public domain. Inasmuch as the 
principal market for Alaskan coal has been the Government installations in Alaska, 
the Bureau of Mines has been authorized and instructed to perform such explora- 
tion work as is needed to demonstrate the existence and workability of coal re- 
serves under these lands. “ost of the work has been concentrated in the Mata- 
nuska coalfield where proved reserves are very limited; furthermore this field con- 
stitutes the principal source of coal for the Anchorage area and is the only known 
source of bituminous coal in Alaska south of the Arctie regions. 

Since about 1940 the Bureau of Mines has conducted drilling operations each 
year (except for one recess of several years) for the purpose of extending proved 
reserves westward from the Evan Jones mine and southward from the Buffalo 
mine. 


2. Service to Government coa! procurement 


Government coal purchases (military and civilian) are, by law, required to 
be based on Bureau of Mines coal sampling procedures and on Bureau of Mines 
coal analyses. To provide these services the Bureau of Mines has established, 
in Anchorage, a coal analysis laboratory and coal sampling service. 

Technical consulting service is given to the military coal procurement officers 
and, in some degree, to operators who supply coal to the Government installations. 
3. Consulting service to Defense Solid Fuels Administration 

From time to time the Bureau of Mines has been called upon to assist in the 
analysis of loan applications from operators who require Government financial 


assistance to insure continued and stable coal production for the strategic Govern- 
ment installations in Alaska. 
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METALLURGICAL ACTIVITIES 


The 1949 Appropriation Act provided $250,000 for the construction of a small 
experiment station and office building in Alaska; the site on Juneau Island was 
obtained by transfer from the Navy Department which had, for many years, held 
the island for a potential coaling station. The office building and laboratories 
were built during the summer and fall of 1949; they were occupied early in 1950. 
A summary of the functions and operations of the metallurgical unit, together 
with a brief outline of some specific current problems, follows: 


1. Sample evaluation 


A program of sampling placer concentrates from every operation visited by 
Bureau of Mines personnel was started about a year ago. These samples are 
petrographically and spectrographically analyzed for the presence of valuable 
minerals other than gold; when such minerals are discovered in significant quan- 
tity, the sample is assayed and the source location is plotted as a guide to future 
mineral exploration. Significant results with respect to tin, tungsten, mercury, 
chromite, columbium-tantalum, and, perhaps, nickel have been obtained. About 
50 concentrates have been tested to date. 

Similar evaluation is made on hard rock ore specimens supplied by the field 
engineers and by the general public. The current annual rate of evaluation of 
ore specimens is about 125 for Bureau of Mines field engineers and 140 for the 
general public. The recent discoveries of radioactive ore deposits in south- 
eastern Alaska have stimulated the interest of prospectors and other members of 
the general public. The result has been a significant increase in the number of 
samples submitted to the laboratory for identification and evaluation; approxi- 
mately 50 samples were submitted during the past month for radiometric analysis 
and microscopic rock identification. 


2. Sample preparation 


Samples from Bureau of Mines field projects, from DMEA projects, and from 
ore deposits specially selected for metallurgical investigations are crushed, 
quartered, and ground for analysis and for metallurgical investigation. Approxi- 
mately 2,000 samples are prepared annually. 


3. Chemical analysis 


Samples from the field and from the products of metallurgical research are 
being analyzed at the rate of approximately 8,000 determinations a year. Several 
new analytical methods, particularly adapted to Alaskan problems, have been 
developed. 


4. Ore dressing research 


All ores investigated by the Bureau of Mines or by DMEA projects are sub- 
jected to standard ore dressing procedures to permit evaluation of their amena- 
bility to standard ore dressing procedures. Ores which prove not to be amenable 
to standard procedures are selected for specific long-range research provided 
they represent type ores that seem to occur in substantial quantities or that are 
from Government-financed operations. Mineral dressing investigations have 
been made on ores of various types and from various localities as follows: 

Iron—Klukwan and Snettisham, southeastern Alaska 

Manganese—Hawk Inlet, southeastern Alaska 

Chromium—Kenai Peninsula 

Nickel—Admiralty Island 

Tungsten—Gilmore Dome, near Fairbanks 

Molybdenum—West Coast Chichagof Island 

Copper-lead-zinc—Alaska rail belt; Seward Peninsula; two localities on 
Prince William Sound; Revillagegedo Island 

Tin—Seward Peninsula 

Antimony—Kantishna district; mainland near Ketchikan 

Mercury-antimony—Kuskokwim valley 

Bismuth—Seward Peninsula 

Garnet— Mainland near Ketchikan 

Fluorite—Seward Peninsula 

The principal current long-range research problems are as follows: 

(1) Low-cost production of high grade concentrate from low-grade iron 
ores of southeastern Alaska; one preliminary report has been published. 

(2) Recovery of nickel and copper from high pyrrhotite nickel-copper 
deposits of southeast Alaska. 
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(3) Selective recovery of copper, sulfur, iron from large massive sulfide 
deposits, Prince William Sound. 

(4) Separation of sulfides and tungsten from gravity tin concentrates, 
Lost River mine, Seward Peninsula. 

(5) Selective recovery of tin, lead, zinc, and tungsten from a large contact 
zone deposit on Seward Peninsula. 

(6) Selective recovery of mercury and antimony from mercury-antimony 
ores of Kuskokwim Valley. 


5. Metallurgical research 

Although the local laboratory is not equipped for phyrometallurgical research, 
the services of all Bureau of Mines laboratories in the United States are available 
for cooperative research. Recently a large (50-ton) sample of titaniferous mag- 
netite concentrates from southeast Alaskan iron ores was prepared for electric 
smelting tests in the Bureau of Mines electrometallurgical laboratory at Albany, 
Oreg. This sample represents tremendous tonnages of tidewater ore which are 
comparabie in grade to Mesabi Range taconites; furthermore they are much easier 
to mine and to concentrate. 


6. Industrial minerals research 

Although Alaska is not economically ready for much industrial mineral develop- 
ment, it contains some deposits of high-unit-value minerals such as mica and 
asbestos; also it probably soon will be able to support a few nonmetallic industries 
such as the production of cement, mineral wool insulation, bricks, and lightweight 
aggregate. With the cooperation of highly specialized Bureau of Mines research 
facilities in the United States, these minerais and mineral products all are being 
given preliminary field and laboratory investigation. The occurrences of suit- 
ably situated materials of proper composition for cement, for lightweight aggre- 
gate, and for mineral insulation production in the rail belt area have been demon- 
strated; preliminary reports have been published. 


MINERAL INDUSTRY SURVEY ACTIVITIES 


The work of this division is concerned with two interrelated functions as 
follows: 


1. Collection and dissemination of mineral statistics 


As part of the Bureau of Mines function of collecting and disseminating of 
statistics of the mineral industry, the region I mineral industry division collects, 
records, and prepares for publication the statistics of the Alaskan mineral] industry. 
This work involves periodic visits to mining operations throughout the Territory, 
and a very large amount of tabuating and cross indexing; the annual Ataskan 
chapter of the nationa: Minerais Yearbook is prepared from these data (exhibit E). 
Periodic interim publications of current statistical data are made from time to 
time. 

A cooperative project with the Bureau of Census involving collection of statis- 
tics for nationwide 1954 census has just been completed. 

The collection of statistical data is done in official cooperation with the Terri- 
torial department of mines. 


2. Compilation and publication of general mineral industry data 


Coincidentally with the accumulation of mineral] statistics this division aceumu- 
lates considerable general information of interest and value to the mining industry; 
these data are organized and published from time to time. 

A detailed geographic delineation of mining regions, districts, and subdistricts 
(with reference bibliography) recently has been published as Information Circular 
7679. In cooperation with the School of Mines, University of Alaska, a revision 
is being made of Bureau of Mines Bulletin 259, Placer Mining Methods and Costs 
in Alaska. The information is being prepared for release as a series of infor™a- 
tion circulars. Part I is nearing completion; data are being collected for part IT. 

Plans for the future include reports on historical data, geographic occurrence, 
marketing specifications, and bibliography of individual mineral commodities; 
and on transportation and marketing costs by districts and commodity. 

Frequent requests for historical and statistical data from government agencies 
and from private sources are complied with as received. 

Operating costs and personnel for performance of the functions described above 
are tabulated on exhibit C, attached herewith. 
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COAL MINE INSPECTION AND ACCIDENT PREVENTION 





Since passage of Public Law 49, in 1941, the Bureau of Mines has maintained a 
coal mine inspector-health and safety instructor in Anchorage. Originally the 
coal mine inspector had powers only to report violations of the National Mine 
Safety Code. Since passage of Public Law 552, in 1952, the mine inspector is 
required to enforce regulations for the prevention of major disasters in coal mines; 
he is required to enforce withdrawal of workers from areas in which conditions 
that might result in a major disaster may exist. This work is done in official 
cooperation with the Territorial inspector of mines. 

Because of the relatively few coal mines now operating in Alaska the coal mine 
inspector does double duty as instructor in accident prevention, in mine rescue, 
and in first aid to the personnel of mining operations and to mining students in 
Alaska. Funds are not sufficient to permit full coverage of all Alaskan mining 
operations; therefore emphasis is placed on instruction to coal miners and to 
Tae of the larger placer mining and lode mining operations. 3 

ecently a railroad car, formerly used to transport equipment and personnel § 
for instruction and for mine rescue operations in the United States, has been 
reconditioned for similar use on the Alaska Railroad, 














Exuipir A 





THE STOCKPILING ACT OF JUNE 7, 1939 (53 STAT. 811) 
As amended by the act of July 23, 1946 (60 Stat. 596; 50 U. 8S. C., see. 98) 


The Stockpiling Act of June 7, 1939 (53 Stat. 811), as amended by the act of 
July 23, 1946 (60 Stat. 596; 50 U. 8. C., sec. 98) authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior, through the Geological Survey and the Bureau ot Mines “‘to make 
scientific, technologic, and economic investigations concerning the extent and 
mode of occurrence, the development, mining preparation, treatment and utili- 
zation of ores and other mineral substances found in the United States or its 
territories or insular possessions, which are essential to the common defense or 
the industrial needs of the Unired States, and the quantities or grades of which 
are inadequate from known domestic sources, in order to determine and develop 
domestic sources of supply, to devise new methods for the treatment and utiliza- 
tion of lower-grade reserves, and to develop substitutes for such essential ores 
and mineral products; on public lands and on privately owned lands, with the 
consent of the owner, to explore and demonstrate the extent and quality of 
deposits of such minerals, including core drilling, trenching, test-pitting, shaft 
sinking, drifting, crosscutting, sampling, and metallurgical investigations and tests 
as may be necessary to determine the extent and quality of such deposits, the most 
suitable methods of mining and beneficiating them and the cost at which the 
minerals or metals may be produced.” 
























Exuisit B 





BUREAU OF MINES PUBLICATIONS, ALASKA § 


Bulletin 36—Alaskan Coal Problems (1911). 
Bulletin 259—Placer Mining Methods and Costs in Alaska (1927). 
I. C. 7313—Paligoriskite, a possible asbestos substitute. 
I. C. 7379—Alaska’s Minerals as a basis for industry. 
R. I. 3784— Moose Creek District of Matanuska Coal Fields, Alaska. 
rae 3885—Exploration of Red Mountain Chromite Deposits, Kenai Peninsular, 
laska. 
SS 3902—Investigation of the Lost River Tin Deposit, Seward Peninsula, 
laska. 
R. I. 3913—Exploration of Spirit Mountain Nickel Prospect, Canyon Creek, 
Lower Copper River Region, Alaska. % 
R. I. 3934—Exploration of Coal Deposits of the Point Barrow and Wainwright 3 
Areas, Northern Alaska. _ 
R. I. 3940—Exploration of Argentiferous Lead-Copper Deposits of the Slana 
District, Alaska. 
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R. I. 3942—Exploration of the Copper-Sulfur Deposit, Khayyam and Stumble-On 
Properties, Prince of Wales Island, Alaska. 

R. I. 3944—Exploration of Mountain View Tungsten Deposit, Hyder, Alaska. 

R. I. 3950—Exploration of a Nickel-Copper-Cobalt Deposit at Funter Bay, 
Admiralty Island, Alaska. 

R. I. 3951—Exploration of Leasing Block No. 28 in the Nenana Coal Field, 
Alaska. 

R. I. 3952—Exploration of the Jumbo Basin Iron Deposit, Prince of Wales 
Island, Southeastern Alaska. 

R. I. 3956—Exploration of Poor Man Deposit, Kasaan Peninsula, Prince of 
Wales Island, Southeastern Alaska. 

R. I. 3967—Exploration of Sedanka Zine Deposit, Sedanka Island, Alaska. 

R. I. 3978—Exploration of Cape Mountain Lode tin deposits, Seward Peninsula, 
Alaska. 

R. I. 4065—Mercury Deposits of Southwestern Alaska. 

R. I. 4110—Ward Copper Deposit, Seward Peninsula, Alaska. 

R. I. 4121—Investigation of the Mount Eielson Zinc-Lead Deposits, Mount 
McKinley National Park, Alaska. 

R. I. 4129—Mount Andrew Iron Deposit, Kasaan Peninsula, Prince of Wales 
Island, Southeastern Alaska. 

R. I. 4150—Investigation of Coal Deposits for local use in Arctic Regions of 
Alaska and proposed mine developments. 

R. I. 4168—Mirror Harbor Nickel Deposits, Chichagof Island, Alaska. 

R. I. 4173—Antimony Deposits in Alaska. 

R. I. 4174—Tungsten Deposits in Alaska. 

R. I. 4182—Yakobi Island Nickel Deposit, Chichagof Island, Alaska. 

R. I. 4822—Investigation of the Morelock Creek Tin Placer Deposits, Fort 
Gibbon District, Alaska. 

R. I. 4823—Investigation of the Tozimoran Creek Tin Placer Deposits, Fort 
Gibbon District, Alaska. 

R. I. 4345—Churn Drilling at Cape Mountain Tin Placer Deposits, Seward 
Peninsula, Alaska. 

R. I. 4846—Sampling Methods and Results at the Sullivan Creek Tin Placer 
Deposits, Manley. Hot Springs, Tofty, Alaska. 

R. I. 4849—Diamond Drilling at Rush and Brown Copper Mine, Kasaan Bay, 
Prince of Wales Island, Southeastern Alaska. 

R. I. 4356—Investigation of Knik Valley Chromite Deposits, Palmer, Alaska. 

R. I. 4358—Investigation of the Salt Chuck Copper Mine, Kasaan Peninsula, 
Prince of Wales Island, Southeastern Alaska. 

R. I. 4360—Investigation of the W. E. Dunkle Coal Mine, Costello Creek, 
Chulitna District, Alaska. 

R. I. 4861—Investigation of the Rainy Creek Mercury Prospect, Bethel District, 
Kuskokwim Region, Southwestern Alaska. 

R. I. 4373—Investigation of the Tolstoi Mountain Iron Deposits, Kasaan Penin- 
sula, Prince of Wales Island, Southeastern Alaska. 

R. I. 4414—Investigation of the Kobuk River Asbestos Deposits, Cosmos Hills 
and Jade Hills, Kobuk District, Northwestern, Alaska. 

R. I. 4418—Investigation of Potato Mountain Tin Placer Deposits, Seward 
Peninsula, Northwestern Alaska. 

R. I. 4419—Investigation of Claim Point Chromite Deposits, Kenai Peninsula, 
Alaska. 

R. I. 4421—Investigation of Muir Inlet or Munatiak Molybdenum Deposit 
Glacier Bay, Southeastern Alaska. 

R. I. 4520—Investigation of Coal Deposits in South Central Alaska and the Kenai 
Peninsula, Alaska. 

R. I. 4669—Investigation of Taylor Creek Lead-Zine Deposit, Kupreanof Island, 
Petersburg, Alaska. 

R. I. 4719—Investigation of Mercury Deposits, Cinnabar Creek Area, George- 
town and Akiak District, Kuskokwim Region, Southwestern Alaska. 

R. I. 4828—Investigation of Kasna Creek Copper, Prospect, Lake Kontrashibuna, 
Lake Clark Region, Alaska. 

R. I. 4838—Bituminous-Coal Deposits in the Vicinity of Eska, Matanuska Valley 

Coal Field, Alaska. 
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R. I. 4852—Diamond Drilling the Gypsum Camel Prospect, Iyoukeen Cove, 
Chichagof Island, Southeastern Alaska. 

R. I. 4890—Investigation of the Millett Copper Deposit Iliamna Lake, South- 
western Alaska. 

R. I. 4932—Nonmetallic Deposits Accessible to the Alaska Railroad as Possible = 
Sources of Raw Materials for the Construction Industry. * 























. > ; D 
R. I. 4984—Concentration of Klukwan, Alasks, Magnetite Ore. 
R. I. 4986—Investigation of the Copper Bullion Claims, Rua Cove, Knight 
Island, Alaska. 7) 
Exuisit C 4 
Allotment of funds, fiscal year 1954 4 
Function 
a ake Utilities, i 
ee min- | building, = 
Project | Metal- Mineral- | istrative ! and Total a 
Mining Tor industry | and facil-| grounds 7 
By survey itating - 
services 
Mineral examinations and surveys.....-..| $81,000 | $48, 864 |..._.-___- Se) eer $146, 000 
Mineral-industry surveys. ..--.------ Vindudicneseledinbbveke $24, 815 8 27, 900 
Investigations of tin and other nonferrous 
metal deposits, Seward Peninsula.---__- 11, 000 BIB. ccinisix2 1,686 i......<< ds 15, 000 
IR sc ater bniitaa ~ dupe dask- Caden lees decd sobedeutelbaddigadn yh aked 2,300 | $20,700 23, 000 
General administration _____..___- » hp GRRE Ct) 2h Neti. sigh Sete ode ef 15, 450 
Fuel testing, coal-analysis laboratory___.- BB Socket ccn stewed ewmstd Gee 1..4.- ees 12, 500 
Development of Alaskan coals- ee .)} aes iconing oe 7, 700} 55k 69, 730 
aso iiss Kase es abi ; 165, 149 51, 206 24, 815 47,710 20, 700 309, 580 
I etait cee i cae ; | 20, 000 BOO hen vennoaes Vee 1. --s- 52h 25, 000 
| pledins oom iene renpsengtnetiarips iptepsmmmaniastinssiiaties 
ei cer edit oe | 195,149 | 53,466 | 24,815 | 50,450 | 20,700 | 334, 580 
| 





1 Includes regional headquarters expenses. 
2 Estimated amounts; allotment not yet received. 


Personnel, current 














| 
| Crafts 
Division | Technical Clerical Potties lhaeteraaian Total 
Regular | Temporary| 
Aa@eninistretive.. .....ncnecnads aweelk <u -| 1] 314) Ris ile heehee ese a 4l¢ 
tO tdeinkands hawnect vse? saieal 9 Neth kions emcee 0-5 10-15 
CS PRESSES LIER oon 5 % 23 0-2 84-104 
Mineral industry surveys-_-_-.-.....--------- 1 OO) Vie asia titeced 3 
eee 16 | 7 | 3 | 0-7 26-33 





1 Assistant Regional Director for Alaska. 
2 Including grounds, janitorial, and maintenance, Juneau Experiment Station. 
4 Statistical. 
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Exursit D 
Summary of DMEA projects 
PROJECTS TERMINATED TO JUNE 30, 1955 


| Approved 








Docket Name of o Amount of S —_— 3 
M ) perator ~ S Government | Expenditures 

No. contract pees ion 
2562 | Wren, Waskey & Wolfe (mercury) $25, 614 | $19, 210. 50 $16, 878. 31 
2453 | I. W. Purkeypile (placer tin) -___--_- 18, 000 16, 200. 00 17, 693. 73 
2564 | Tillicum Mining Co. (antimony)... al 24, 695 18, 521. 25 22, 324. 24 
1901X | Alaska Metals Mining Co. (tungsten) aN 179, 234 133, 675. 00 131, 398. 48 
1232X | Alaska Copper Corp. (copper) --.-.----..-.-.----- 112, 548 56, 274. 00 19, 787. 13 
2469 | Alaska Copper Corp. (tungsten) ---__- | 41, 000 | 30, 750. 00 12, 368. 08 
2942 | Alaska Tin Corp. (placer tin) -_..--..---- 18, 000 16, 200. 00 17, 270. 00 
Total terminated__..-....-_.--- | 237, 719. 97 

| 


419,001 | 290, 830. 75 | 


PROJECTS ACTIVE JUNE 30, 1955 


842X | Zenda Gold Mining Co. (placer tin)__.......-.._-- $159, 300 | $143, 370. 00 


$148, 733. 49 











| 

2228 | United States Tin Corp. (tin) -- | 290, 000 261, 540. 00 | 256, 414. 54 
1856 | Admiralty-Alaska Gold Mining Co. (nie ekel-copper) | 142, 692 120, 535. 90 | 119, 738. 64 
3431 | Alaska Metals Mining Co. (tungsten) = 6, 200 | 4, 650. 00 None 
2259 | Earl R. Pilgrim (antimony) --_-- 62, 000 | 46, 540. 00 55, 523. 48 
2741 | DeCoursey Mountain Mining Co. - (mereury ). | 88, 349 | 66, 261. 75 88, 349. 00 
WE bc cku do 81, 000 | 60, 750. 00 34, 872. 50 
2931 | A. L. Howard (placer platinum) -- 12,000 | 10, 800. 00 12, 000. 00 
3246 | Pacific Northern Minerals Co. (tungsten, lead, zine)_| 96, 120 | 60, 074. 00 None 
3288 | Alaska Copper Mines (copper) -- onl 41, 530 | 20, 765. 00 | 35, 505. 60 
Ne ai cn canine cettiimeiinnamss ‘ | 797, 791 ce 795, 286. 65 751, 137. 25 

Grand total to date..........-..-.---.--------| 398, 792 | 1, 086,117.40 | 988, 857. 22 


' 





Mr. Asport. Is there, in the Territory of Alaska, with respect to 
the responsibility of the Bureau of Mines, substantially the same re- 
sponsibility that the Bureau of Mines has in the mining States? 

Mr. We ts. Substantially, I think. Under our present administra- 
tive setup there are five regions in the Bureau of Mines. One in- 
cludes—Region 1 is Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, and Alaska. 
Since Alaska is kind of out on a limb out here and hard to get trans- 
portation to, while we are a part of region 1 we are supervised by the 
assistant regional director located in Juneau and he has most of the 
authority delegated to the regional directors in the States, with certain 
reservations, of course. 

So far as our administration, if I got your question correctly, it is 
very similar to stateside operations. 

Mr. Assort. So far as line and staff responsibilities are concerned. 

Mr. Wetts. That is right. 

Mr. Assorr. Now in our mining States the principal statutes which 
apply, of course, are the Mineral “Leasing Act of 1920 and the basic 
mining law of 1872 with respect to metalliferous ores. Is it not true 
that you have special legislation in many respects that applies in the 
Territory of Alaska? 

Mr. We tts. The applicability of the various mining laws that apply 
in Alaska is something I know very little about, primarily because we 
are not a regulatory type of department. The regulation of mining 
claims, as I understand, is covered by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, with the exception of coal, which is taken care of by the Geo- 
logical Survey. We have nothing to do with any of the laws pertaining 
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to mining, with the exception of the Coal Mining Act, which we have 
an examiner for mining for. 

Mr. Assorr. Generally—with respect to the provisions affecting 
the disposal of income arising from mineral leasing activity in the 
Territory—do you know whether they apply in the same way they 
do in the States? 

Mr. We ts. I am sorry to say I do not know. 

Mr. Assort. It is a subject which we understand will be raised by 
some of the Territorial representatives and can perhaps more properly 
be developed after their testimony has been received. 

Mr. We ts. I think so, and I believe that Mr. Lorrain will be able 
to give you such information when you.are in Juneau. 

Mr. Aspsort. On the basis of your statement it would appear that 
the Geological Survey has substantially the same responsibilities in 
the Territory of Alaska as in the States. 

Mr. We tts. To the best of my knowledge, yes. 

Mr. Assorr. Do you have sufficient personnel in the Territory for 
the responsibilities which your office has? 

Mr. We tts. Are you asking for a personal opinion? 

Mr. Assort. In view of your workloads here, what would your 
opinion be? 

Mr. We tts. No, sir; we do not. There is a big job to be done in 
Alaska and our total technical staff numbers 16. I do not think that 
is ample for the workload that we are trying to take on. 

Mr. Assortr. Would you have at this time, or do you believe that 
Mr. Lorrain might have at Juneau, some specific recommendations 
as to what size staff might nearly meet the workload you have here? 

Mr. We ts. Perhaps. At the present time we have, I think, six 
mining engineers. They have to be specialized in mining engineering 
in Alaska. They have to be fellows that can go out into the wilds 
and like it living out there and stay out for 4 or 5 months at a time. 
They also have to be gentlemen that can take full responsibility 
because they do not check in to the office every 2 or 3 days, and so 
they are a very high class type of mining engineers. It is a good 
staff and probably could be supplemented only slightly from that 
angle. They could be supplemented by additional subordinate engi- 
neers or nontechnical miners that are now beyond our financial 
capacity to hire. 

As far as the laboratory staff is concerned, which is my responsi- 
bility, that will be dependent to a large extent on the field activities. 
At the present time I have sufficient staff for the work that is being 
carried on in the field, with the one exception. I believe that I should 
have a full-time petrographer so that we could give better service to 
the prospectors on samples they bring in and also better service to 
the mining boys in their work and to the work in the laboratory. 

If certain plans develop, I will probably need at least 1 more metal- 
lurgist and probably 1 more nontechnical man. 

With a relatively slight addition in staff therefore, probably half a 
dozen, we could develop considerably more work. 

Mr. Asport. Do you have any cooperative program with the Uni- 
versity of Alaska? 

Mr. We tts. Beyond this one piece of work that I mentioned, the 
investigation of placer mining costs and methods in Alaska, we do 
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Alaska. And that is strictly a nonmonetary affair where both of us 
are doing some of the work and combining our efforts to get out this 
information to the public. 

Mr. Assort. I think the balance of the questions I have, Mr. Chair- 
man, might be reserved until we have Mr. Lorrain’s testimony. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do any members of the committee have any ques- 
tions? 

Mr. BartLerr. Just one. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Barttertr. Mr. Wells, when, in respect to the activities of the 
Bureau of Mines, did Alaska become part of another region instead of 
having regional status by itself? 

Mr. We ts. January 1, this year. 

Mr. Assort. That was a recent change. 

Mr. We ts. Yes. 

Mr. Dawson. Do you have any prospects of uranium? 

Mr. Wetts. There has been—you have undoubtedly heard about 
this uranium find or strike in Seward Peninsula. I am not fully cog- 
nizant of it. We have a mining engineer up there who probably is. 
In addition, there has been two discoveries of radioactive material in 
the Ketchikan area and 1 or 2 possible discoveries in the Juneau area. 

We have had several people coming in asking questions and advice 
and bringing in samples for radioactive det termination. How good 
they are, we do not know yet. 

Mr. Assorr. You have not made any classification of the forma- 
tions to determine whether there is any pattern? 

Mr. We tts. Not yet. This is all relatively new in the last 2 or 3 
months. The Territorial department of mines has been in a position 
to be more active on that particular phase than we have. They have 
a man in Ketchikan who was on the ground at the time the first dis- 
covery was made. So they have taken a more leading part in it than 
we have both from the standpoint that they were there and from the 
standpoint we did not have a man to send. 

Mr. Urr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Utt. 

Mr. Urr. Mr. Wells, referring back again to the University of 
Alaska, do they have classes and training there sufficient to prepare 
personnel that could go into the service with you? 

Mr. We ts. I understand that the University has a very good 
school of mines. We do have working for us now a graduate of Alaska 
University, and he is probably the outstanding placer mining miner in 
Alaska. 

Mr. Asportrt. So there will be, perhaps, developed at least a class 
or a group of mining engineers that can go into the service and are well 
equipped. 

Mr. Wetts. Eventually, I imagine. 

Mr. Assorr. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Dr. John C. Reed, of the Geological Survey. 


Dr. Reed. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN C. REED, STAFF COORDINATOR, GEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Dr. Reep. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my 
name is John C. Reed. My specific title is staff coordinator of the 
Geological Survey. I am a member of. the technical staff of the 
Director of the Survey, and he has asked me to represent him at this 
hearing. I do not have a formal statement to submit. I will speak 
pe much extemporaneously. The Geological Survey has had a 

arge interest in Alaskan affairs for a great many years, approximately 
60 years. Indeed, much of the adler exploration of the Territory 
of Alaska was by ‘the members of the Geological Survey, people like 
Alfred H. Brooks, after whom the Brooks Range was named. 

The activities and responsibilities of the Survey in the Territory 
are precisely the same as they are in the States or anywhere else in 
the Territories or possessions of the United States. 

We are principally an agency involved withthe collection and in- 
terpretation of basic information in a number of fields. Those fields 
are somewhat diverse and from those diverse responsibilities stem 
the basic organization of the Bureau. In other words, the Bureau 
is organized on a functional basis depending upon responsibilities. 
We have, for example, four. operating divisions. One is called the 
Topographic Division, which is involved with the topographic map- 
ping of the United States. Second, the Geologic Division, whose 
concern is the investigation of mineral resources and the making of 
geologic maps. Third, a Water Resources Division, which is respon- 
sible for basic information on the quantity and quality of both surface 
and underground waters of the United States. 

Fourth, a Conservation Division, which in character is somewhat 
different from the other three in that that Division is concerned with 
the classification of the public lands as to its mineral or nonmineral 
characteristics and as to its waterpower potential. 

That division also is responsible for the supervision of mineral 
leases on the public lands of the United States. 

Each of those divisions has responsibilities in Alaska exactly the 
same as elsewhere. 

To give you a thumbnail sketch of the size of the operation: We 
are expending in Alaska today something in the nature of $2% million 
a year. Of that amount—and this is not precise. The figures are 
about right—the largest activity is topographic mapping. The next 
largest and almost as large is the geologic work and investigation of 
the mineral resources. Very much smaller are water resources in- 
vestigation; and much smaller than that, the activities of the 
Conservation Division in land classification and mineral leasing. 

We bave in Alaska, permanently in the Territory, offices in Juneau, 
Anchorage, Paulmer, and Fairbanks. In Juneau is the district office 
of the Surface Water Branch of the Water Resources Division. We 
also have there a small office of the Geologic Division. In Anchorage 
is the office of the mineral lease supervisor for Alaska, because his 
a are largely concerned with the supervision of coal leases. 

We also have a public information office in Alaska which makes 
available to the walline the maps and reports of the Geological Survey. 


And we have a small office of the Ground Water Branch. 
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In Palmer is a suboffice of the Surface Water Branch of the Water 
Resources Division and the office and laboratory of the Quality of 
Water Branch. That Branch deals with the chemical quality of 
Alaskan waters and the sediment content. 

In Fairbanks we have a small office of the Topographic Division, a 
Geologic Division office at the University of Alaska, and we have here 
also a service and supply center of our Administrative Division which 
collects, purchases, stores, and services equipment used by the Geolog- 
ical Survey throughout the Territory. 

In addition, we have had for the past 8 years a small facility at 
Point Barrow, a Geologic Division office concerned with the investiga- 
tion of the thermal properties of frozen ground. That office is a part 
of the Arctic Research Laboratory at Point Barrow which is a facility 
of the Office of Naval Research operated under contract by the 
University of Alaska. 

Most of the—well, all of the funds expended by the Geological 
Survey come in one or another of two categories, those appropriated 
directly to the Interior Department for the use of Geological Survey 
in its regular activities. And these are a part of the functional 
appropriation items for the work nationally. It is not especially 
earmarked for Alaska. They are allocated to Alaska by the Geological 
Survey, and almost as much, as I recall, as around 48 percent are funds 
made available to the Survey by transfer from other Federal agencies. 
These include a great variety of sources. For example, the Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army, for topographic mapping to a certain 
extent in some of the water resources work. The Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Office of Naval Research, and a variety of other 
Federal agencies. 

We do have some cooperative activities, although not formally 
cooperative, informally cooperative, with some of the Territorial 
agencies. For example, the Alaska Department of Health, with the 
University of Alaska. As a small example, we have trained in the 
prospecting laboratory and office in Denver two members of the faculty 
of the University of Alaska in the techniques of geochemical prospect- 
ing in the hope that they will continue to develop and apply these new 
methods of geochemical prospecting throughout the Territory under 
the auspices of the University of Alaska. 

The plan for activity in the Territory is in part under the Survey’s 
own control and the work is planned on the basis of what we believe 
to be the most desirable within the function for which the money is 
available, but in part is also controlled by the requirements of the 
other agencies that make funds available to us. We find this a very 
workable pattern and we have been able to do much more because we 
have had other funds available. 

An example of that has been the work over the past 10 years with 
the Office of Naval Petroleum Reserves in the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy’s Office on the oil exploration in northern Alaska, whereby, 
with naval funds we now know more in detail about the geology of 
Arctic Alaska, one of the most inaccessible parts of the Territory, 
than we do any other part of the Territory without exception. We 
could not have done this without naval funds. 

I believe that this gives a brief outline of our activities and I do 
not think I need to take more of the committee’s time except to 
answer such questions as you may wish to ask. 
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Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Abbott. 

Mr. Assorr. Mr. Chairman. Dr. Reed, the question of hydro- 
electric resource development in Alaska is one of great importance to 
the people here, and has received a great deal of attention from several 
congressional committees. It appears that there is a considerable 
urge for increased activity in the matter of stream gaging. Could you 
briefly describe how much accomplishment there has been in the 
Territory and what your suggestion or recommendation might be for 
accelerating that program if that is desirable? 

Dr. Reep. I am convinced that a larger program of stream gaging 
is not only desirable but urgent. We do not have anything like an 
adequate understanding of the surface waters of Alaska. I would 
hope that as time goes on our stream gaging program in Alaska could 
be very much expanded. This is not possible under appropriations 
limitations at the present time. 

I think there are some 36 stream-gaging stations in Alaska now. I 
do not recall exactly the funds available for that activity. It runs in 
my mind it is in the nature of $140,000 or $160,000 a year. 

Now we have heard a lot about the Taiya project. This involves 
water originating in Canadian sources but water that again comes into 
Alaska down the Yukon. We do not have an adequate gage on the 
Yukon River. It is estimated that an adequate gage on the Yukon 
River at the rapids or some other appropriate place would cost in the 
nature of $60,000. If we spent that much of the small amount that 
we have for stream gaging in Alaska we would do very little else. 
Consequently, we cannot afford to gage on the Yukon River. That 
is absurd but it is a fact. 

Mr. Assorrt. Do you know whether or not in making up your budget 
requests, in your program which is transmitted to the Department of 
the Interior annually, whether or not a program has been outlined and 
recommendations have been made in the past several years? 

Dr. Reep. Yes, and the amount of money has been going up some- 
what. I think it would be a fine thing if it could be increased. 
Actually, I think the example I picked, from the standpoint of this 
question, was a poor selection of an example because the Yukon River 
is an international stream and by all rights should be gaged under the 
auspices of the International Joint Commission. This gaging has for 
many years been placed in the budget as a State Department item, 
you will recall. International Joint Commission. 

Mr. Assorr. Insofar as activities that are purely internal to the 
Territory, the Corps of Engineers, I believe we correctly understand, 
both from a navigation and flood-control standpoint, has studies 
underway, continuing studies. Further, the Bureau of Reclamation, 
by virtue of a public law enacted during the Ist session of the 84th 
Congress, will have up to a quarter of a million dollars a year to 
intensify their activities on an assured appropriations basis. The 
record rather suggests in your gaging activities you have had to 
theoretically jump from stream to stream or point to point to simply 
keep up with the immediate basic factual information that is needed 
by water resources development and control agencies. 

Dr. Rrep. We have not been able to keep up and have not begun 
to keep up. Of course, the Bureau of Reclamation, as you know, 
under the new law has authorization for certain development respon- 
sibilities and they certainly will require more survey basic informa- 
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tion than has been required in the past. So we have worked with the 
Corps of Engineers in regard to some of their requirements. In fact, 
a substantial number of the gaging stations now in operation were 
paid for by arrangement between the Corps of Engineers and the 
Geological Survey “by the Corps of Engineers under the agreement 
that we would collect the records after the station was once installed. 

Mr. Assorr. Do you have any private gaging in the Territory by 
utilities or municipal corporations? 

Reep. I do not know. I think there may be a little in a few 
places. It would be insignificant, however. 

Mr. O’Brien. Doctor, how do our gaging activities compare with 
those undertaken by C anada in this area? Are they ahead of us? 

Dr. Reep. At least in regard to the Yukon River they are, because 
Canada, over the past substantial number of years, 5 or 10, anyway, 
has been gaging the Yukon River in the vicinity of Dawson and 

Mr. O’Brien. And we have not been able to do it? 

Dr. Reep. We have a staff gaging at Fort Yukon which gives us 
some information. It is by no means adequate. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Utt. 

Mr. Urr. Do you have a rough idea as to the annual acre-foot 
runoff in the Yukon? 

Dr. Reep. I do not know what it is. We do have such a rough 
figure; yes. It is a rough figure. 

Mr. Urr. What is the altitude at which it enters the Territory? 

Dr. Reep. I do not know what the altitude is. I suspect there are 
some people in the room that do know. I would guess it is less than 
1,000 feet, but this is pretty much of a guess. 

Mr. Bartuetr. Dr. Reed, how far advanced is your topographic 
mapping program? 

Dr. Reep. I am glad you asked that question, Delegate Bartlett, 
because I had intended to touch on it and forgot it as I went along. 

Alaska has been divided by the Survey into quadrangles of the 
scale of 1 to 250,000. That is approximately 4 miles to an inch. 
There are 153 of those quadrangles on that scale. The Survey has 
completed, within the past year, a map of sorts on that scale of each 
of those quadrangles. Those maps embody all of the available infor- 
mation up to the present time. Most of them are available both in 
a contour edition and in a shaded relief edition, and I have a sample 
of each here if you wish to see them. However, they are not the 
standard maps simply because the map information is not complete 
enough to make a fully usable map. We therefore are immediately 
starting, in fact, started a couple of years ago, a revision of that map 
series. So that within the next 4 years we hope to be able to com- 
plete what is reasonably adequate mapping on the quarter-million 
scale, 

Now each of those quadrangles is further subdivided into smaller 
areas which will appear as quadrangles on a 1 to 63,000 scale, or 1 
mile to an inch instead of 4 miles to an inch. And a few of these 
mile-to-the-inch maps have appeared—in percentage of the area of 
the Territory less than 1 percent have appeared on that scale. Those 
are almost standard maps. They perhaps do not quite meet the nor- 
mal standards but they are almost standard. 

It will take a great many years at the present rate of production. 
However, the produc tion rate is substantially increasing as the years 
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goon. We are coming out with the mile-to-the-inch maps first in the 
areas that we believe to be those of greatest need, the transportation 
routes. We have such maps already. For example, a good many 
in the Ketchikan area in connection with the pulp industry. We have 
them along the highway. We have them around Fairbanks and 
soon. That work, however, will.take a great. many years. 

oa each of the mapping activities is paid for by the Corps of 

oo For example, during this season we have photographing 
wit high-altitude photography 120,000 square miles of the northern 
part of the Territory under a commercial contract with money that 
has been advanced to us by the Army engineers. 

Mr. Bartierr. And what, Dr. Reed, is the status of the Survey’s 
investigation into mineral resources? Ts that program pretty well 
up to date? 

Dr. Rerp. No, it is not. About 50 percent of the Territory has 
been covered by some kind of geological investigation. A very large 
proportion of that.50-pereent coverage is of the exploratory or at best 
the reconnaissance type of investigation to gain an impression of the 
type of geologic environment you have, which is the necessary basis 
for appraisal of what might the mineral resources be—where would 
you go to look for this and that type of deposits. Perhaps 3 percent 
has been covered in a reasonably detailed fashion. The limitation 
in this activity, however, is not so much one of money as it is one of 
personnel. It is difficult to obtain and keep young geolcgis‘s in 
Alaska work and they must be young for continued fieldwork in the 
Territory because it is not the sort of activity that men of more 
advanced years can do very well. And they are in competition pro- 
visionally with the, geologists that work elsewhere and it is just not 
easy to keep them very long. We feel very fortunate in that it is 
possible to pick up a few starry-eyed boys that happen to like Alaska. 

Mr. Barterr. But speaking of money, is it not a fact that appro- 
priations on the order of $2% million per annum entirely aside from 
contributions from other agencies are of comparatively recent origin? 

Dr. Reep. Yes. 

Mr. Bartierr. And for many years the Survey had practically 
no money for its Alaska work? 

Dr. Reep. I recall just before the start of World War II that we 
had a banner year in the old Alaska Branch because we had $80,000. 
That was a big year. And, of course, it has jumped tremendously. 

Mr. Bartierr. Returning to the matter of stream gaging, the Fair- 
banks News Miner published a special dispatch from Ottawa a few 
days ago noting that a high official of the Canadian Government stated 
that they would not favor the Taiya project which would allow a 
diversion of Yukon River water for a hydroelectric plant at Skagway 
in American territory. And my recollection is that there is a treaty 
written before the turn of the century between Canada and the United 
States stating that neither Nation can divert water if such diversion 
is in an amount that would be hurtful to the economy of the other 
country. In that connection, I am wondering whether there is any 
basic data at all as to the amount of water in the Yukon River to the 
point that we could rely upon it were our State Department required 
to negotiate with Canada now. 

Dr. Reep. There is not adequate information. 
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Mr. Barttett. Yet this has to do with one of the biggest potential 
hydroelectric projects in the world, as I understand it. 

Dr. Reep. Yes. 

Mr. Bartuetr. Dr. Reed, would you not say that it is highly essen- 
tial in the national interest as well as the interest of Alaska, that that 
data be secured at the first available opportunity? 

Dr. Reep. Unfortunately, Mr. Delegate, the situation, I think, is 
even worse than you outline, because if money were available today 
to install the appropriate gage or gages on the Yukon River, it is a 
matter of years before you have adequate information anyhow. The 
adequacy of stream gaging is dependent in very substantial part on 
the length of the record. 

Mr. Bartietrr. How long would you say would be required for 
minimum evaluation? 

Dr. Reep. Half a dozen years, perhaps. In 1 year, no more than 
we know now. 

Mr. Bartietr. We know nothing now. 

Dr. Reep. We know something but not enough to be safe by any 
manner of means. 

Mr. Bartuett. In order to negotiate? 

Dr. Reep. That is right. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are there any further questions? Mr. Utt. 

Mr. Urr. Do you feel, Dr. Reed, your Department encroaches 
upon or implements or is encroached upon or is implemented by other 
agencies such as the Bureau of Land Management, the Corps of 
Engineers, or the Bureau of Mines? 

Dr. Reep. I believe that the relationships have been very satis- 
factorily developed over the years and the specific answer to your 
question would be that in my opinion at least as far as the Geological 
Survey’s responsibilities are concerned, the relations with all of the 
other agencies that you mentioned are mutually helpful. 

Mr. Urr. They are not duplicating, then they are more or less 


complementary. 

Dr. Reep. It is quite true that where the zone of responsibility 
of one of these agencies joins the zone of responsibility of another one 
there is not always a ean line of division. I believe that the 
fuzzy zone between them is not too wide and that the actual division 
of activity has been worked out on a piecemeal basis until it is quite 
satisfactory. For example, if the Geological Survey wished to be 
stiff-backed about it we might raise a question of why does the Corps 
of Engineers carry on topographic mapping in the Territory of Alaska 
at all, and they are in a part of Alaska. However, this whole matter 
of division in mapping is worked out through a committee in the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and the Geological Survey recognizes that the Corps 
of Engineers has a more decided responsibility for training topographic 
battalions for possible emergency activity, and furthermore, we need 
the maps very badly and we are just very glad to have them do it. 

Mr. Urr. Then is the final result fairly well integrated? 

Dr. Reep. Yes, it is. For example, the maps that have been made 
by the Corps of Engineers on the Seward Peninsula are published 
by the Geological Survey and manuscripts are supplied to the Survey 
for publication. 

Mr. O’Brien. I would like to pinpoint one part of your testimony. 
In effect, our State Department, when it enters into that negotiation 
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with Canada on that important Yukon development will be flying 
blind because of meager appropriations in the past, and that when 
they enter those negotiations there is really no one that can help them 
with accurate information, including yourself with your very fine 
background. Is that a correct statement? 

Dr. Reep. We could not with any degree of assurance indicate to 
whoever the United States authority was that was dealing with a 
problem of that kind the effect of the diversion by Canada of the 
lakes at the head of the Yukon known as the Taku Valley because 
we do not know enough about the flow of the Yukon River. 

Mr. O’Brien. And Canada knows? 

Dr. Reep. No; they really do not know enough either. We can 
get the Canadian data, as a matter of fact. But there are many 
streams coming in as you come on downstream. We work very 
closely with the Canadians on the mutual exchange of such information 
as we have. 

Mr. Bartietr. One more question, Mr. Chairman, if I might. 

You may not be able to answer this, Dr. Reed, but I would like to 
put it to you anyway. Is it possible that a diversion of water from 
the headwaters of the Yukon River to the Taku project which the 
Canadians are discussing might divert so much water from the Yukon 
that the all-American project at Rampart might not be feasible? 

Dr. Reep. You have just put your finger precisely on the kind of 
thing we cannot answer. We just do not know. 

Mr. Barruetr. As I understand it the Yukon at Rampart has a 
larger potential than the Taku or Taiya. But if too much water is 
taken away it might be—as you said, no one knows whether this would 
be economically feasible. 

Dr. Reep. No, I would have difficulty in knowing how we know 
the Yukon at Rampart is bigger because we do not have the facts on 
the river. 

Mr. Bartiert. That is true. 

Mr. Assorr. With the enactment of 2 laws by the 83d Congress 
and certain international complications growing out of commercial 
fisheries operations—the Federal statutes I am referring to are the 
Submerged Lands Act of 1953 and the Outer Continental Shelf Act— 
it has become increasingly important, it appears, that the location and 
extent of the outer Continental Shelf be determined with some preci- 
sion; and, of course, it is of tremendous importance to the Territory 
of Alaska that from the standpoint of submerged lands the coastline 
itself be rather completely charted. What is your situation with 
respect to the outer Continental Shelf and the coastline in its entirety? 

Dr. Reep. The Geological Survey has done very little work in con- 
nection with the extent of the Continental Shelf. There is some in- 
formation available, of course, from agencies such as the Coast 
Geodetic Survey and similarly in regard to the coastline itself there 
is a good deal of information available from the Coast Survey and 
from the Geological Survey. 

Mr. Asporr. At that point, what is the relationship between the 
responsibility of the Coast and Geodetic Survey and Geological 
Survey? 

Dr. Reep. The Coast and Geodetic Survey has the responsibility 
for the major triangulation net of the United States and its Terri- 
tories. They put in what is called first order control. They deter- 
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mine the precise geodetic position and altitudes and positions at sea 
level so you know where zero is throughout the United States and its 
Territories, including Alaska, and that basic work is very largely ad- 
vanced in the Territory of Alaska. The Geological Survey picks up 
from there and puts in the secondary control and the actual topo- 
graphic mapping. 

Further, the Coast Survey picks up at the shoreline and is respon- 
sible for hydrographic charting outward from the shoreline. 

Now again we have interbureau relationships that are worked out 
on a basis of convenience and effective necessity. The Coast and 
Geodetic Survey has no responsibility for topographic mapping on 
land. On the other hand, we have the Alaska Peninsula and the 
Aleutian Islands where as soon as you have mapped the shoreline the 
mapping of the land part is a rather small addition to the work you 
have to do anyhow, the work the Coast Survey has to do anyhow. 
Therefore, we have an arrangement with the Coast Survey to complete 
the topographic mapping of the Alaska Peninsula and the Aleutian 
Islands, furnishing us the information for the publication of the map. 
It is informal cooperation both ways. 

Mr. Assorr. As to the extent of funding and programing with 
respect to both the USGS and the Geodetic Survey, of course, that 
information should be readily obtainable in Washington? 

Dr. Reep. Oh, yes, it is. 

Mr. Assort. It is my understanding that you will accompany the 
group north from here and through the Seward Peninsula trip and 
back to, I believe, Fairbanks or Anchorage, is that correct? 

Dr. Reep. That is my plan, sir. 

Mr. Assorr. So that on the relationship of activity in the Public 
Land Order 82 withdrawal erea und some of the activities on Seward 
Peninsula you can help us. 

Dr. Reep. I will be glad to develop what I know about that at the 
convenience of the committee. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Mr. Assorr. Mr. Chairman, at this point I would like to offer for 
your consideration to be inserted in the record the statement prepared 
by Mr. A. W. Greeley, the regional forester, region 10, the United 
States Forest Service, together with a cover letter transmitting it. 
It was the agreement at Juneau that the presentation of the Forest 
Service might best be made at Ketchikan because of the location of 
Tongass National Forest. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The document referred to follows:) 

Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Forest SERVICE, 
, Juneau, Alaska, September 12, 1955. 
Hon. Leo W. O’Brien, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of the House Interior and 


Insular Affairs Committee, 

Fairbanks, Alaska. 

Dear Mr. O’Brien: At the request of George W. Abbott, committee counsel, 

I am forwarding to you at Fairbanks the attached statement on the work of the 
United States Forest Service in Alaska. Mr. Abbott advised that this written 
statement would be desired for inclusion in the record of the hearings held at 
Fairbanks even though it will be some days before your travels bring the com- 
mittee to the part of Alaska in which the national forests are located. 
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The committee will be especially interested in the portion of the statement 
which reports good progress in the making of additional large timber sales for more 
pulp operations in Alaska. Last March a contract was executed for a 3 billion 
board-foot sale which will bring additional industry to Wrangell. -Last August a 
preliminary award for a long-term sale for 7% billion board-feet brought a news- 
print mill for Juneau a long step closer. The Forest Service is actively working 
on another large sale, for possible advertising this fall, which if consummated 
would bring a pulp operation to Sitka. 

May I request that this statement be received by the committee and incor- 
porated in the committee records. I look forward to meeting with the committee 
when you get to Ketchikan. 


Very truly yours, A WG 
. W. GREELEY 
Regional Forester. 


StaTEMENT oF A. W. GREELEY, REGIONAL FoRESTER, REGION 10, UNniTED StTaTES 
Forrest SERVICE 


THE WORK OF THE UNiTED STATES FOREST SERVICE IN ALASKA 


In Alaska the Forest Service is responsible for two large national forests. On 
these two forests, which total just under 21 million acres in size, our action pro- 
gram is to manage these forest areas in accordance with the same broad principles 
of administering wild forest lands that have proved successful in the national 
forest regions in the continental United States. Keystones in the framework of 
policy for administering these areas are sustained yield of the resources and mul- 
tiple use of the land. 

The 2 national forests are the Chugach, which is 4,724,410 acres in size, and the 
Tongass, which is 61,016,666 acres in size. The Chugach National Forest is 
located adjacent to Prince William Sound and on the eastern part of the Kenai 
Peninsula. The Tongass National Forest includes the bulk of the panhandle of 
Alaska south of Glacier Bay National Monument. Of the total acreage of 
20,741,076 acres, something under 5 million acres support timber stands that can 
now be considered commercially operable. On another 3 to 4 million acres are 
stands which are not operable by today’s standards but which may become 
operable over the course of the next 20 or 30 years as the efficiency and effective- 
ness of logging methods increase. Of the remaining 12 million acres, something 
over half consists of mountaintops, glaciers, snowfields and other areas which are 
of virtually no use at the present time. The remainder of the acreage is muskeg, 
and stands of timber too sparse or growing at too high an elevation to be con- 
sidered potentially operable. 

There is practically no grazing by domestic livestock, and practically no areas 
suitable to support year-round livestock operations. Deer and bear exist on 
national forest areas in substantial number, and moose in some portions of the 
forests. Fur bearers are common. 

There is a pattern of land use under permit similar to that found in national 
forests elsewhere. A total of over 1,100 special use permits are now in effect on 
the two national forests. There is also a pattern or recreation use, especially 
oe the portion of the Chugach National Forest between Anchorage and 
Seward. 

Of special interest to the committee is the policy followed on the national forests 
in Alaska of eliminating areas from national forest status for homesites, and to 
facilitate community development. Over the past 10 years, a total of 107,372 
acres have been eliminated from the 2 national forests for these purposes. 

Another special policy for national forest operations in Alaska is the requirement 
that, with certain relatively minor Spe amar logs cut from national forests be 
given at least primary manufacture within the Territory. ° 


Timber management activities 


There is an active and rapidly growing forest industry in southeast Alaska which 
depends almost entirely on Tongass National Forest timber for its raw material. 
The committee is familiar with the long-continued efforts of the Forest Service to 
attract the pulp industry to Southeast Alaska. These efforts are now bearing 
fruit in a series of developments of great potential significance to Southeast 
Alaska. Prior to 1953 the forest industry of southeast Alaska consisted of four 
major sawmills and a number of small sawmills. Since that date the forest 
industry picture here has almost completely changed complexion. The House 
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Interior and Insular Affairs Committee is justified in feeling a real sense of ac- 
complishment for its share in bringing about this changed complexion. 

In 1953 the new modern plywood plant of Alaska Plywood Corp. was brought 
into production in Juneau. And in late 1954 a long-established sawmill at 
Wrangell was reactivated and brought into production. 

Also in 1954, the $50-million high-alpha cellulose pulp plant of Ketchikan Pulp 
Co. was brought into production at Ward Cove near Ketchikan. This plant is 
pow producing at the rate of around 400 tons a day with operations stabilized 
and the plant working at a good level of efficiency. Ketchikan Pulp Co. is a 
joint venture of American Viscose Corp. and Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. 
It came into being as a result of its backers’ willingness to establish a new enter- 
prise based on a 50-year contract with the Forest Service for 1,500 million cubic 
feet of timber. One and one-half billion cubic feet of timber is roughly equiva- 
lent to 8,300 million board-feet of timber. This contract provides for redetermi- 
nation of stumpage rates at 5-year periods. 

The start of these two new industries has marked the long-awaited beginning 
of a new era in forest products manufacture in the Territory of Alaska. 

And the march onward continues. In June of 1954 the Forest Service made 
a preliminary award for a 3 billion board-foot sale near Wrangell to the Pacific 
Northern Timber Co. of Wrangell. The sale contract, which was executed by 
the company last March, calls for the construction of a sawmill prior to December 
31, 1957, and the construction of a pulp-manufacturing plant of at least 80 tons 
daily capacity prior to December 31, 1962. Members of the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Coananittes were instrumental in helping Pacific Northern Timber Co. find 
a way to acquire a plant site, partly on tidelands, near Wrangell. This, too, is a 
50-year sale with provision for determination of stumpage rates at 5-year periods 
and other features that are similar to the contract with Ketchikan Pulp Co. 

A third large pulp-timber sale was started on its way last August with the 
preliminary award of a 50-year contract for 7,500,000,000 board-feet to Georgia- 
Pacific Alaska Co. This timber-sale contract calls for tlfe construction of a plant 
for the manufacture of pulp prior to July 1, 1951. This company has now posted 
$100,000 in cash and negotiable securities which would be forfeited in event of 
failure to qualify for final award and execute the contract. The company is 
investigating sites in the immediate vicinity of Juneau for its planned newsprint 
mill. The size of plant contemplated, and the rate of cut contemplated, will 
make this proposed Juneau operation comparable in size and amount of employ- 
ment to the operation of Ketchikan Pulp Co. at Ketchikan, 

Still another large pulp-timber sale is now under active consideration by the 
Forest Service. Alaska ete le & Pulp Company, Inc., an Alaska corporation 
which is a wholly owned subsidiary of a Japanese corporation, is actively interested 
in establishing a pulp operation at Sitka. This company has had engineers 
and foresters making the necessary preliminary investigations and has now 
developed firm plans for a high-alpha cellulose pulp operation comparable in 
general design and manufacturing process to that at Ketchikan. It is the Forest 
Service expectation that the details of this timber sale will be completed in time 
to permit the start of advertising this fall. This sale proposal involves a 50-year 
contract, and a total volume of 5,250,000,000 board-feet. 

It is hard to appreciate the full significance of these recent developments in 
their potential impact on the economy of the Territory. The population of 
Ketchikan has increased by well over 4,000 people since the pulp mill came to 
Ketchikan. (Some estimates state a figure much larger than this.) There is 
every reason to suppose that these other developments will have a similar effect 
on the population of the communities where the plants will be located. And of 
course that means more service industries, and tax income, and also school 
problems, transportation problems, public utility problems, and road problems. 

Whenever the proposed Sitka sale is successfully consummated, the Forest 
Service in southeast Alaska will have reached the stage of needing to get several 
years’ experience with pulptimber operations before further determinations can 
properly be made about the specific place for possible additional industry. We 
have previously talked about five major pulp installations in southeast Alaska. 
That may well prove to be the desirable pattern. But the caution flag must wave 
just now because the total volume of timber which is either committed or must be 
held in reserve comes fairly close to totaling the volume that can now be classed 
as commercially operable. These 4 large contracts total about 24 billion feet, 
for a 50-year supply. A reserve to support existing industry for the same length 
of time should be not less than 6 billion feet. A 30- to 50-year supply must be 
held in reserve so that there will be timber to support industry at the end of this 
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first 50-year period. 
harvesting of timber will permit some increase in the rate of harvest. So will 
future growth on these stands after a sizable acreage has been cut over and the 
old-growth stands are replaced by vigorously growing young stands. But it is 
most difficult now to make adequately supported decisions about where and in 
what amounts such additional industry can be placed. Consequently, it is 
necessary that there be a period of time now when the Forest Service here, and 
also the forestry industry here, get some experience with operations in pulp- 
timber stands before efforts are made to decide how much additional capacity can 
be supported, and where it can best be located. 


Recreation and land activities 


Completion of the Anchorage-Seward Highway in 1953 as a fully modern 
surfaced highway has brought pressure for use of land on all of the Kenai division 
of the Chugach National Forest in a way that has never existed before. It is 
commonplace for weekend usage to exceed 10,000 people. In response to this 
very heavy pressure of recreation use, the Forest Service has been undertaking 
to expand existing campgrounds or build new campgrounds and to build con- 
necting roads. Special use permits have recently been issued for the construction 
of two new resorts in the Kenai Lake area, and expansion onto national forest 
land of a third, with construction of those resorts well along. The pattern of 
land use and recreation development in the Kenai division has become fairly 
well crystallized now, and the program of the Forest Service in this area is to 
expand facilities and provide for meeting increased needs just as fully as possible. 
New summer home groups have been approved within the last year, and surveys 
of additional summer home groups are underway or scheduled. So are surveys 
for extensions of additional roads in the area, to open up more of that spectacularly 
beautiful country for recreation use. 

A parallel program on a smaller scale is being followed in the rest of the region 
where recreation pressure exists adjacent to the existing communities. 


Forest research 


The Research Branch of the United States Forest Service operates an Alaska 
research center at Juneau. This office is charged with responsibility for forest 
research on national forest lands and on other forest lands, also. Personnel 
assigned to this center are doing research in forest management and forest ento- 
mology, and are engaged in the Alaska portion of the nationwide forest survey. 
Now is an especially critical time for an adequate research program to be vigor- 
ously pushed. The start of extensive pulptimber cutting operations presents new 
problems and new phases of old problems. We know how to get natural repro- 
duction under most circumstances, as an example, but we are a little less certain 
of the effect on soil-water-plant relations of the methods of cutting that will 
assure natural reproduction. Effects, if any, on stream flow and fish are of great 
importance in southeast Alaska, 


Administrative organization 


The Alaska region of the Forest Service has a different organization pattern 
than do the other Forest Service regions. The two large national forests are not 
handled as separate administrative units. Instead, each is split into two smaller 
units called divisions, under the charge of a division supervisor. Division offices 
are located in Ketchikan, Juneau, Cordova and Seward. Two of the divisions 
pri ano subdivided into ranger districts. The regional headquarters is located 
at Juneau. 


Statistical summary 


The timber cut during fiscal year 1954 totaled 70,283,000 board-feet, and 
rose to 182,483,000 board-feet during fiscal year 1955. Receipts during fiscal 
year 1955 amounted to only $23,045.34. However, there was deposited in the 
Treasury to the credit of the Tongass National Forest special fund the amount 
of $584,962.46. Total deposits to the Treasury showed an 80-percent increase 
over fiscal year 1954. The Tongass special fund was established in response to 
Public Law 385 of the 80th Congress, known as the Tongass Timber Act. As 
of September 1, 1955, the total deposits accumulated in this special Treasury 
account amounted to $1,969,147.79. This fund is now increasing at a rate of 
over half a million dollars a year, and the rate of increase will go up as these 
new sales come into production, 


It is certain that future developments in utilization and 
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At the start of the present fiscal year there were 1,142 special-use permits in 
effect, authorizing use of national forest land for residences, cabins, homesites, 
water transmission and other rights-of-way, camps, and the like on some 48,300 
acres and some 300 miles. Also, there were 160 executed Department of Interior 
oil leases covering some 209,300 acres, and 33 Federal Power Commission licenses 
covering 628 acres-and 37 miles. The number of recreation visits during the most 
recent year for which estimates were made totaled some 370,000. 


Mr. O’Brien. The next witness will be Mr. Max W. Penrod of the 
Alaska Native Service. 


STATEMENT OF MAX W. PENROD, ALASKA NATIVE SERVICE 


Mr. Penrop. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Max Penrod. I am here to represent the Alaska Native 
Service in the absence of the area director, Mr. William Olsen who is 
out of the Territory at this time and who, I understand, will be joining 
the committee in their hearings and will be available to elaborate 
more completely upon some of the points you perhaps would like to 
know about. I have here a prepared statement outlining in general 
the functions and the operation of the Alaska Native Service. About 
3 or 4 pages of it is of a general nature and with your permission in 
the interest of time and possibly of giving you a more complete picture, 
I would like to read the first 2 or 3 pages. 

The Alaska Native Service is that organizational part of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs which carries on the Bureau’s activities for 
the entire Territory of Alaska. The area office which is responsible 
to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for the overall direction, 
coordination and control of authorized Bureau activities is located at 
Juneau, Alaska. The office of the area director prescribes objectives 
and approves programs designed to accomplish these objectives; 
exercises general direction and control over field operations and 
prescribes standards of performance; is responsible for appraising the 
effectiveness of programs in operation and recommending modifica- 
tions to secure greater economy and efficiency in operation and to 
accelerate progress in achieving objectives of the Indian Service; 
cooperates with public and private, Indian and non-Indian agencies 
in carrying out the policies and objectives of the Bureau; integrates 
Indian service plans and programs with Territorial and other Federal 
agency programs. 

Specifically the ANS operates the following programs: 

1. Education of native children—Eskimo, Aleut, and Indian—in 84 day schools 
and 2 boarding schools. 
2. Development of resources for the benefit of the natives of Alaska. 
(a) Extension and range management including reindeer, gardening, and 
small industries. 

(b) Credit—canneries, native stores, individual loans, arts and crafts. 

(c) Realty and general trustee services. 

Social Welfare. 

Construction, repair, and maintenance of buildings and utilities. 
Communication—operation and maintenance of radios. 

Law and order. 

Seattle liaison office and MS North Star. 

. Administration. 

(a) Office of the Area Director. 

(b) Budget and Finance. 


(c) Personnel. 
(d) Property and Supply. 
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For the fiscal year 1956 the ANS has been allotted to date a sum of 
approximately $4,666,059 broken down about as follows: 





































SOO 5s inc ttdemgtls bdvbiinsip Bat niln ely ciple adaeh's Chait $3, 068, 718 
IIR si asi tite: + ag i SE Sal bd eee ol LS BD eels 166, 377 
(a) Extension and range management-_________-____- $41, 050 
(b) Credit__....-- oh jaesilitie ein Ratadead tet lean cosh: tities iti diostitee 71, 920 
PN digas whe gutt te Sodan pe Uk wlan tiesiiind ite ha 53, 407 
Gouin wen.) GO. CU LW ee I ih 1. Ce 714, 122 
Construction, repair, and maintenance of buildings and utilities___ . 643, 400 q 
Gob ANNs ss i ok S se Lc eds peeled $255, 000 4 
(b) Repair and maintenance____........_..._____- 288, 400 ‘ 
Communications !________- 


Lr tes ee A Rs ERA gee A PN 18, 716 
Seattle liaison office and North Star 2 
Administration 3 


! About 35,000 is allotted from ‘‘Repair and maintenance for communications.” 
? The Seattle office and North Star are almost self-sustaining as these operations are financed by funds 
collected for shipment of freight for the native-owned and operated stores, for other Government agencies, 
non-Federal activities, and from other miscellaneous earnings of ANS facilities. About $575,000 has been 
programed for the operation of the Seattle office and North Star this fiscal year. 
3 About $200,000 in additional funds for general administration are contributed by the program activities. 
The programs must also bear the expenses for rent of office space and utilities. 

The ANS employs approximately 650 persons of whom about 150 
are seasonal wage-board employees. From 60 to 75 employees includ- 
ing seasonal are headquartered in Seattle and on the North Star, but 
the remainder are scattered all over Alaska from Wrangell in south- 
eastern Alaska to Atka on the Aleutian chain to Wales, westernmost 
point on the continent, to Point Barrow and Barter Island on the 
Arctic Ocean, and as far east-as Eagle near the Canadian boundary. 
Over a dozen employees are headquartered at day schools on Nunivak, 
Nelson, St. Lawrence, Kind and Diomede Islands, located in the 
Bering Sea. The ANS serves a total population of about 35,000 
natives in Alaska, approximately 4,000 Aleuts; 16,000 Eskimos; and 
15,000 Indians, spread over an area estimated at one-fifth the size of 
the United States. 










DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATION 





The problems of terrain, weather, periods of almost no daylight, 
isolation, remote location, lack of transportation and communication 
are great. The cost of transportation and shipment of supplies and 
equipment is tremendous. Shipment on the MS. North Star relieves 
this problem somewhat but not wholly. 

The transportation expenses of employees recruited in the States 
is now paid by the Government from place of residence in the States 
to the post of duty in Alaska and return provided the employee 
remains 2 years. There is no authority under law, however, for the 
payment by the Government of transportation of employees recruited 
within Alaska and this makes recruitment of residents of Alaska 
extremely difficult and creates an unhealthy situation. This is par- 
ticularly hard on the native people whose source of income is limited. 
To present the problem briefly, we can pay the transportation of an 
employee and his dependents from Maine to any point in Alaska and 
return, but we cannot pay the transportation of a native person from 
Juneau to another location in Alaska. A bill was introduced, H. R. 
614, by Delegate Bartlett designed to remedy this situation but 4 
favorable action so far has not been reported. a 
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The lack of sufficient staff makes it impossible to supervise properly 
the various activities in this vast area and often results in problems, 
closer supervision and more frequent visitation by specialists in 
various fields could prevent. 

There is a tremendous need for more facilities and better living 
quarters for employees. The living quarters which have been con- 
structed in recent years are quite satisfactory but there is a crying 
need for replacement of many school buildings and living quarters 
which have been in service for many years and are little more than 
patched-up shacks at the present time. $1 million was allotted for 
the fiscal year. 1954 for construction and major repairs to buildings 
at the Wrangell Boarding School, Mount Edgecumbe, and miscella- 
neous small jobs at several schools in the interior of Alaska. No 
funds were allotted for the fiscal year 1955. 

The $355,000 for 1956 is for the construction of a new 8-room school 
at Kotzebue and for major repairs at other stations throughout Alaska. 
Considering the cost of construction in Alaska, it is obvious that this 
is an insufficient amount for normal replacement of buildings. 

Another very serious problem confronting the Alaska Native Service 
is the number of native children who are totally without school facil- 
ities or who are attending schools which are substandard. It is esti- 
mated that there are at least 1,000 native children in Alaska without 
school facilities or with only substandard or teacher-aid schools. 

Achieving the transfer of the ANS schools to the Territory of Alaska 
for management and operation in order to resolve the dual system of 
education which now exists, presents many difficulties and problems 
which have yet to be solved. 

Elaboration of these problems and statements of other problems 
involved in the administration of the ANS will be found in the state- 
ments of functions prepared by the several branches and attached 
hereto. 

I believe perhaps we have covered that very well. If it is your 
pleasure, we will leave this as a matter of record. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


BRANCH OF EDUCATION 
FUNCTIONS 


The basic objective of the ANS Branch of Education is to assure adequate 
educational opportunities for all native children in Alaska. Accomplishment of 
the following seven-point program will bring about the attainment of this basic 
objective: 

1. Obtain school facilities for eligible native children not now in school. 

2. Carry out an effective program for children in Federal schools designed to 
prepare Indians for successful living. 

3. Secure for all native children the educational opportunities provided for other 
citizens through our system of public education. 

4. Develop on the part of native groups, Territorial and local school officials’ 
recognition and acceptance of their full responsibilities for the education of natives. 

5. Retain the valuable elements of native life and strengthen the pride of native 
groups and the recognition of nonnatives as to the contribution of the native 
heritage to the national life. 

6. Secure regular school attendance of all native children until they graduate. 
7. Appraise periodically the need for boarding and day schools. 
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PROGRAM 


During the 1954-55 school year, 11,175 recorded native children attended 
schools throughout the Territory. Of this number, 4,961 enrolled in schools 
operated directly by the Alaska Native Service; an additional 787 attended 
public schools supported wholly or in part from Native Service funds, obtained 
under the Johnson O’ Malley Act for operation of 24 day elementary school units 
— a total of 42 classrooms. This latter operation cost $268,385 in Federal 
unds. 

During the past year, the Education Branch of the Alaska Native Service 
operated directly 85 elementary day schools, 66 percent of which were 1-teacher 
a 3 percent 2-teacher, and the remainder, up to 9-teacher units, were equally 

ivided. 

Two boarding schools, enrolling 151 elementary and 698 secondary students, 
were also operated during the past fiscal year. 

An estimated 1,022 eligible native students were not in school for a variety of 
reasons, 

The average per pupil cost to the Native Service for the 5,748 pupils enrolled 
was $523 while the pupil to ANS Education employee ratio stood at 16.8 to 1. 


PROBLEMS 


Accomplishment of the basic objectives, as presented, is made more difficult 
through the existence of two main types of problems: (1) Unsolved problems, over 
which we have little or no control; and (2) unsolved problems, recognized and 
unrecognized, for which there appears to be a possible solution. 

Type (1) problems include those of time, space, weather, and isolation factors, 
habitat of present and prospective students. 

Type (2) exigencies are accentuated in some instances through lack of recogni- 
tion by responsible parties and are increased in most instances by the existence 
of type (1) problems. 

Replacement of outmoded and unsafe school structures, construction of ade- 
quate classroom facilities, and the modernization of existing substantial school 
plants is indicated. Completion of such a program may well hasten the assump- 
tion on the part of the Territory of greater responsibilities for the education of 
native children. 

Enrichment and broadening of the curriculum, to include adult education and 
effective child guidance with proper recognition for native culture, may well 
hasten the day when natives will take their rightful place as productive and proud 
citizens in our democracy. 

Effective accomplishment of the present educational program requires addi- 
tional funds over and above those allotted under the present ceiling. Submini- 
mum standards of overcrowded, double-shift classrooms are not conducive to 
effective learning. Shortages of professional personnel in the supervisory, teach- 
ing, and guidance field, due to budget limitations, further impoverish our present 
program. 

The present allotment of $3,068,718 does rot allow for operation to meet mini- 
mum ed" cation standards, in spite of the best efforts of the 341 Branch of Eduea- 
tion employees. 


Division oF RESOURCES 


The Division of Resources of the Alaska Native Service is comprised of the 
following: 
1. Branch of Extension 
2. Branch of Forest and Range Management 
3. Branch of Credit 
4. Branch of Realty 
5. General Trustee Services 


I. BRANCH OF EXTENSION 


The purpose of this branch is to help raise the economic and social conditions 
among the native people through the development of native-owned resources by 
the natives themselves in agriculture and stock-raising activities and in the de- 
velopment of small industries. 

It is the policy of the Service to encourage native participation in the formula- 
tion and execution of the program, looking toward the time when they may 
obtain their assistance through agencies available to other residents of Alaska. 
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The principal activities under this branch are the supervision and management 
of the reindeer herds, the encouragement of gardening in areas which are favor- 
ably located for garden crops, and the development of small industries which will 
provide additional income or otherwise assist in the economic development of 
communities. 


A. Reindeer 


As of June 30, 1955, there were 20 herds of reindeer in Alaska, totaling an esti- 
mated .28,402 head, exclusive ofthe 1955 fawn crop. These herds are located on 
the Atka, Umnak, Kodiak, Pribilof, St. Matthews, Nunivak, and St. Lawrence 
Islands and are distributed on the mainland from St. Michael and Stebbins on 
Norton Sound up the coast and across the Seward Peninsula, and in the area 
around the Kotzebue Sound to Noatak and Kivalina. The ownership of the 
reindeer is either individual, association, or Government. Mixed types of owner- 
ship occur in some herds. The program plans are to get all of the Government- 
owned reindeer on the mainland into private ownership. This is being done by 
making loans of live reindeer, repayable in kind, to individuals or groups of 
natives who show the proper interest and ability to take proper care of the rein- 
deer. Limited funds due to budget limitations or allotments from appropria- 
tions prevent full utilization and development of all of the present herds, 

At Mekoryuk on Nunivak Island a butchering program is carried on in order 
to keep the number of reindeer reduced to the carrying capacity of the island. 
The expenses of,this operation are taken care of from the sate of meat. Approxi- 
mately 1,000 head have been butchered each year for the past several years, and 
the labor and meat which is furnished the people from the herd constitute the 
main source of income for the people of the two villages on Nunivak Island. 
During the year ending June 30, 1955, from the Nunivak project and other herds, 
approximately 1,750 head of reindeer were butchered for sale and 800 head for 
consumption by the operators, herders, and other natives. The value of skins 
and the meat used and sold was estimated at $145,000. Two hundred and 
seventy-seven families received all or part of their income from reindeer, either 
as operators, herders, or laborers. It is recognized that not all native people will 
be interested in raising reindeer and that not all who are interested are capable 
@f making a success with reindeer; however, it is believed that the reindeer pro- 
gram, properly financed, can play an important part in the economy of the 
native people and ‘of Alaska. 


B. Gardening 


There are quite a number of villages which are favorably located, from the 
standpoint of climate and soil, to raise gardens. The people of some villages do 
a remarkably good job at the present time in raising vegetables for their own use; 
however, with proper supervision and education, and in some instances, with the 
development of small irrigation pumps to furnish water during the early dry 
season, the production of garden vegetables for food can be greatly increased. 
Conditions are favorable along the Yukon, Tanana, and Upper Kuskokwim 
River Valleys for vegetable production. Some fairly heavy equipment is needed 
for the breaking of land for adequate garden sites and light equipment for the 
annual cultivation of gardens after the ground has once been broken. Not all 
who had gardens reported during the year, but for the calendar year ending 
December 31, 1954, we have reports showing over 200 gardens planted by native 
people. The Extension Supervisor works closely with the Alaska Extension 
Service and the Territorial » ment Bint of Agriculture on the garden work, but 
they, like the Alaska Native Service, are limited in funds for conducting demon- 
strations and educational work on this phase of agriculture among the Native 
people. 


C. Small industries 


These include the operation of several small sawmills which operate inter- 
mittently and produce lumber for local use; the development of some lapidary 
work; and the.mining of coal for a local fuel supply. One community sawed 
12,000 board feet of lumber during the year, as well as squaring logs for the con- 
struction of 3 cabins. Two new houses were built and nine repaired in this 
village and 7 caches and 3 smokehouses were constructed; in addition, some 
lumber was used in the construction of boats, sleds, and canoes. General super- 
vision is given to the operation of a coal mine at Meade River, near Barrow. 
From 1,000 to 1,400 tons of coal have been mined each year for the past several 
years, to supply coal for the village of Barrow and for the Government installations 
there. Assistance has been given three villages by furnishing some items of 
equipment for lapidary work 
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The allotment of funds to date, this fiscal year, for the Branch of Extension, 
except for the butchering operation on Nunivak Island, which is self-supporting 
from the sale of meat, is $29,628. This provides for the salary and travel of one 
extension supervisor, GS-12, six regular herders (natives) for Government deer, 
and for the purchase of some supplies for Government herds or assistance to 
individuals who are taking care of Government-owned deer in their herds. 

It can readily be seen that one supervisor cannot do justice to a program of this 
scope, scattered over most of Alaska, even with some assistance from teachers 
and other employees who lend some assistance in their communities, in addition 
to carrying on their rezular teaching jobs or other work. The main problem is 
to get adequate funds to provide personnel and materials to do a good job and 
not just scratch the surface. 

There should be at least three additional field men, GS-9 or better, to work 
intensively with the native people, and funds for supplies and materials to con- 
struct corrals, drift fences, and butchering facilities so that additional herds of 
reindeer can be more fully utilized, and so that the gardening work, particularly, 
may be expanded and improved. Home extension work should also be introduced 
into the villages. The strengthening of the present program and the introduction 
of home extension work should implement the program of the Public Health 
Service and make its results more permanent by broadening the economic base of 
the people and improving their home conditions. 

There is also a need for a greatly expanded housing program in many native 
villages, either under present housing program or a special rehabilitation program. 


II. BRANCH OF FOREST AND RANGE MANAGEMENT 


The function of this branch is to assist individuals and native groups in obtaining 
suitable areas or ranges for grazing their reindeer, to do the same for Government 
herds, and to make studies and checks on the reindeer ranges to determine carrying 
capacity and to see that they are not overgrazed. 

It is the policy to work with the individual owners or groups and advise them 
relative to the use of their ranges for summer grazing, winter grazing, and the 
fawning season. The native people need to be educated to the importance of 
protecting the forage by rotation grazing and moving their herds to different areas 
at different seasons of the year and to different areas from year to year to avoid 
overgrazing. 

At present there is an allotment of $11,422 for this fiscal year for this activity. 
This provides for the salary of one range conservationist, GS—9, and for his travel 
and other expenses. He is stationed at Kotzebue and has had time to work only 
on the grazing areas in that area, on the Seward Peninsula, and in the St. Michael 
area. o adequately check all present ranges and to investigate other areas 
suitable for new herds as they are established, an additional position is needed. 
Range studies are difficult because of the terrain and travel conditions. Travel 
must be by plane, small boat, and on foot in the summertime and by plane and 
dogteam in the winter. Such travel is also expensive. 


Ill, BRANCH OF CREDIT 


This Branch supervises the general credit to Indians through the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. It deals with two principal funds (1) the revolving credit fund 
authorized by the acts of June 18, 1934 (25 U. 8S. C. 470), and June 26, 1936 
(25 U. 8. C. 506), as amended and supplemented; and (2) tribal or village funds 
advanced to groups from their moneys on deposit in the United States Treasury 
and tribal or village funds voluntarily placed under the regulations in 25 Code of 
Federal Regulations 21. 

The policy is to approve loans by the United States to organized groups cr 
associations and advances of tribal funds to organized groups for cerdit purposes 
only upon showing that the organization is in a position to conduct a credit 
system on a sound businesslike basis and is capable of economic operations. 
Loans and advances for the purpose of enabling organizations to make loans to 
individual members will be approved only if the individual members are not in 
a position to receive financing elsewhere. As a matter of policy, direct loans 
from the United States to individuals are not made, except in the case of loans 
for educational purposes, because of the lack of personnel to properly super\ ise 
and ser ice such loans in Alaska. Whenever possible natives are encouraged 
and assisted in obtaining their financing through commercial lending agencies 
available to all residents of Alaska. 
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General assistance is given to native groups in organizing under the acts of 
June 18, 1934 (25 U. S. C, 470), and June 26, 1936 (25 U. 8. C. 506), ar under 
other authority, if such is more adapted to their purpose. As of June 30, 1955, 
68 native groups had completed their organization under these acts and two 
had been organized for other purposes under a form of organization acceptable 
to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

At the close of the fiscal year, June 30, 1955, a total of 98 loans, involving 
commitments aggregating $10,437,705.13, had been made to Indian chartered 
corporations and associations since the inauguration of the credit program in 
Alaska. Forty-one of these loans remained in active status at that date, on 
which a balance of $4,035,794.59 was owing to the Government. This represented 
a decrease of $392,206.77 during the past vear. In addition to corporation and 
association loans, 28 loans amounting to $8,145 had been committed to individuais 
for edicational purposes. On these loans $4,576.76 remained unpaid. 

In relending operations by corporations and associations, a total of 685 loans hed 
been made since the inauguration of the program, involving $2,399,885.02. As of 
June 30, 1955, 191 loans were in active status, on which a balance of $880,163.92 
was still owing. Nineteen new loans were made in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955. 

Four native-owned salmon canneries are partially financed with revolving credit 
funds and are operated under the general supervision of the Credit Branch. One 
additional cannery operates on tribal or village funds advanced from the United 
States Treasury or put into the enterprise from local funds. 

Fifty-seven stores, throughout Alaska, owned and operated by native organiza- 
tions or individuals were given supervision and assistance in varying degrees by 
the Credit Branch in purchasing, keeping records, and general store management. 
Of these, 33 originally had loans from the revolving credit fund, but 5 have repaid 
their loans in full, leaving 28 still indebted to the Government. Naturally those 
having loans receive the greatest amount of attention. 

A purchasing organization, organized and owned by 33 of the native stores and 
operated by a hired manager, receives general supervision from the Credit Branch. 
Purchases at lended cost by this organization for the stores in the calendar year 
1954 totaled $983,299.27. 

An Arts and Crafts Clearinghouse in Juneau, acting mainly as the wholesale 
distributor for crafts produced in the native villages and sold to the stores and in 
the furnishing of certain raw materials to the native craftsmen, receives general 
supervision from this Branch. The volume of business of the clearinghouse 
during the calendar year 1954 was $158,974.42. 

The staff of this Branch is composed of the following: 


Assistant area director (resources), GS-14 (who heads the entire Division 
of Resources) - - -.._____-- piers 

Finance specialist, GS—12__________________- 

Loan examiner, GS—11-_-__- Se ; 

Loan examiners, GS—9____- ye 

Clerk-stenographer, GS—4___.__________- 

Clerk-stenographers, GS—3____- 


Ne Ne eR 


A great deal of time is necessarily devoted to educational work with the native 
people, teaching sound business and credit practices and informing them of other 
sources of credit which may be available to them through regular lending agencies 
and assisting them in obtaining such credit, when possible and practicable, for 
financing their economic enterprises. This involves some educational work with 
other lending agencies to acquaint them with natives’ needs and their responsi- 
bility as credit risks. 

Additional personnel is needed in the Credit Branch, particularly to assist on 
the work with native-owned stores to enable them to meet the needs of their 
communities most adequately. Looking to the future as Alaska develops and the 
pulp industry in southeastern Alaska grows, there undoubtedly will be demand 
and need for more credit funds to finance natives for logging and other operations. 
Just how fast and how great this demand will develop cannot be forecast. 

Funds allotted to date, for fiscal vear 1956, for this Branch total $71,920. 


IV. BRANCH OF REALTY 


This Branch provides essential assistance to natives in connection with land 
problems, possessory rights, aboriginal claims, trespass, littoral rights, native 
reservations, allotments of land, rights-of-way, establishment of native townsites, 
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restricted and unrestricted town lots, sale of restricted town property and leasing 
and related problems. It also provides for the establishment and keeping of 
records of trust or restricted land of natives, records of restricted native estates 
probated by the Indian Service, records of administrative reserves which are set 
aside for the use of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in Alaska, and the keeping of 
records of native reserves and town lots and allotments owned by natives. 

As of June 30, 1955, the Alaska Native Service, through the Branch of Realty, 
had jurisdiction over the following lands: 


1, Reserves and reservations 


Purpose Number Acreage 


Reserves for schools, hospitals, health, etc 
Native reservations 
Native reserves 


csieeiaeek outta ei cdiaae ol sedis tee eal 4, 160, 152 





11 reserve at Tyonek containing 26,918 acres has always been considered a native reserve, although it has 
been shown on the recerds as being land reserved for the Alaska Native ‘Service. 


2. Native Allotments 


Seventy-eight allotments of land to individual Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts 
covering 7,227.23 acres, pursuant to the provisions of the act of May 17, 1906 
(34 Stat. 197; 48 U. 8. C. 357). Each allotment is limited in size to 160 acres or 
less. 


3. Restricted deeds in Indian towns and villages 


Three hundred and sixteen restricted deeds have been issued to individual 
Indians, Aleuts, and Eskimos, covering town lots, pursuant to the provisions of 
the Indian Townsite Act of May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 629; 48 U. 8S. C. 355a-355d). 

This Branch assists the native people in completing applications for Indian 
allotments covering public domain lands under the 1906 act mentioned above. 
It is estimated that approximately 3,000 native people will apply for allotments. 
Due to limited personnel of this Branch, it has been impossible to give them all 
assistance needed. Many of the native people desiring allotments do not have 
sufficient education to prepare and complete their applications without assistance. 
The allotments are scattered throughout the Territory of Alaska, which covers 
approximately 585,000 square miles. There is at present the authcrity cited 
above for a native to obtain an allotment, but there is no authority for him to 
obtain a fee patent to his allotment. Legislation is needed for this. 

We are now, and have been for several years, in a program of assisting and en- 
couraging all permanent native towns and villages in the Territory to petition the 
Department of the Interior for the establishment of townsites pursuant to the 
1926 act mentioned above. As of June 30, 1955, 21 townsites had been established 
under this act and 6 applications were pending in the Department. There are 
approximately 150 Indian towns and villages, throughout the Territory, which 
will ultimately need to be established as townsites so they may be subdivided 
into blocks, lots, streets, and alleys, in order that deeds may be issued to the 
individual native claimants, pursuant to the 1926 act and the act of February 26, 
1948 (62 Stat. 35; 48 U. 8S. C. 355e). The 1948 act authorizes the issuance of 
unrestricted deeds to competent natives who desire to apply for such deeds. It 
is the responsibility of the Realty Branch to determine the competency of native 
applicants for unrestricted deeds. This office has a continuing program of teach- 
ing the natives the meaning of titles to their town and village lots and encouraging 
competent natives to apply for unrestricted deeds. Incompetent natives can only 
be issued restricted deeds by the townsite trustee. This branch devotes a lot 
of time to the assistance of native people in applying for restricted and unrestricted 
deeds to town lots claimed and occupied by them in established townsites. During 
the past fiscal year, 55 unrestricted deeds and 3 restricted deeds were issued to 
naties covering lots in Indian towns and villages. 

It is the responsibility of the realty branch to handle the work connected with 
the establishment and abolishment of reserves for schools, hospitals, etc., as well 
as the establishment and abolishment of native reserves and reservations. How- 
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ever, no new native reserves or reservations have been established during the past 
5 years. 

The branch of realty has spent much time in connection with native land 
claims. The Tlingit-Haida claims covering lands and waters in southeastern 
Alaska have been filed with the Court of Claims, pursuant to the provisions of the 
act of June 19, 1935 (49 Stat. 388), and with the Indian Claims Commission, 
pursuant to the provisions of the act of August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1049). The 
Tee-hit-ton Indians and natives of Chitna, Stevens, Tatitlek, Palmer, and St. Paul 
Island also filed claims with the Indian Claims Commission under the 1946 act. 
About 100 of the native villages in Alaska have indicated that they have posses- 
sory land claims, but at the present time there is no provision of law whereby 
such claims may be settled. H. R. 1921, which was a bill to settle the possessory 
land claims of the natives in Alaska, was introduced in the 83d Congress but no 
action was taken on it. So far, no bill has been introduced in the 84th Congress 
to settle the native land claims. 

The lack of legislation to settle the native land claims has made it extremely 
difficult for nonnatives to settle in the Territory and be sure that they will not 
be attempting to obtain title to properties claimed by the native people. Due to 
the fact that the native claims have not been settled, we constantly have the 
problem of trying to protect the rights and interests of the natives and to prevent 
nonnatives from obtaining title to such claimed lands. 

The realty branch is constantly making investigations to determine whether 
proposed land withdrawals by other Government departments and agencies might 
adversely affect the rights and interests of the native people. We are also fre- 
quently making investigations to determine whether applications for homesteads, 
homesites, and trade and manufacturing sites covering lands within the Chugach 
and Tonzass National Forest might adversely affect native land claims. 

This branch also handles the leasing of restricted individually owned native 
lands and reserves and reservations, sales of restricted lands, and the granting of 
rights-of-way across restricted lands. 

This branch also obtains information for the examiner of inheritance of the 
Indian Service, on deceased native estates covering restricted property, so that 
he may hold hearings to determine the heirs to such estates and to maintain estate 
records as well as records covering all individually owned restricted lands, adminis- 
trative reserves, and native reserves and reservations. 

The three main problems facing the realty branch of the Alaska Native Service 
are (1) lack of legislation whereby a competent native may obtain a fee patent 
to his allotment on the public domain, (2) lack of legislation to settle native claims 
as mentioned above, and (3) lack of personnel to do the job. Funds allotted to 
this branch, so far, in this fiscal year, amount to $16,300 to cover the salaries of 
an area realty officer, GS-12, and a clerk-stenozrapher, GS-4, and to provide 
travel funds for the area realty officer. An additional realty officer, GS-9 or 
GS-11, is needed to assist with the increasing workload as natives become more 
land-conscious and the pressure of increasing population in Alaska builds up. 









































V. 





GENERAL TRUSTEE SERVICES 












This activity, while budgetarily under the division of resources, provides for 
general services to the natives in their own communities on economic and social 
problems. Two field offices are maintained, at Nome and Bethel, and the two 
assistants to the area director who fill these offices act as field representatives of 
the Juneau office in carrying out the overall objectives of all divisions in their 
respective districts. 

The present staff consists of: 











fi Nome: 
bs Assistant to the area director, GS—-11.................-.--.-.--.---. 1 
i I tec ienistn eaptipiphelshcca Heh ohdui ati tide bee 6:utetdhe he aes en 1 
i Bethel: 
Assistant ta the area.director, GS-11... ..2-64% nis suce scene sundaes ii 1 
Secretary, GS-4 -._..........- Sri de dale alent innasnts tent niaal 1 





The territory covered by the districts assigned to these employees is very large 
and does not include all of Alaska. There should be at least 2, and better 3, 
additional offices established to facilitate the work of the Alaska Native Service. 
These would be at Kotzebue, Fairbanks, and Anchorage. 

Funds allotted to date for this branch, for fiscal year 1956, total $37,107. 
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WELFARE BRANCH 3 


The branch of welfare, ANS, according to authority under the act of November 
2, 1921, and act of April 16, 1934 (sec. 3, 48 Stat. 596, as amended; 25 U. S. C. 
454), is an act “authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to arrange with States 
or Territories for the education, medical attention (now USPHS), relief of distress, 
and social welfare of natives, and for other purposes.”” The annual appropriation 
to the Secretary of the Interior includes funds for welfare services to Indian chil- 
dren and adults in need of assistance. 

It is the policy of ANS to provide needed social service and assistance not ob- 
tainable from other agencies; to work toward extension of all local, State, or Terri- 
torial and Federal welfare programs to include Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts; 
and to assist them to develop their own social service. 

The general objective of ANS welfare in relation to welfare activities for natives, 
individually and by community, is so to assist in the development of policy and 
program that native families will be aided in attaining a standard of living which 
will not only meet requirements of health and well-being but also be conducive to 
the full development of the respective capacities of the individual numbers. 

It is also the objective of the welfare division to provide protection and oppor- 
tunity for normal development of native children who are living under cireum- 
stances prejudicial to their physical and social well-being. 

These children include those who are orphaned or who have only one parent, 
children whose parents are unable to manage their own affairs, children whose 
families have abandoned them, and children who are so neglected that their well- 
being is impaired or they fall easily into habits of delinquency. Others served 
include children who are deaf, blind, crippled, feebleminded, or otherwise physi- 
cally or mentally handicapped. 

For these children the ANS will obtain or provide assistance and services which 
will strengthen their family life or, when necessary, will supply a substitute for it. 
This may be through a coordination of the efforts of various branches of the 
bureau, through community interest, or through Territorial and local welfare 
programs available to all citizens. F 

Currently the welfare staff consists of: 

(1) Area welfare worker, grade 12, with hedquarters in Juneau. 

n (2) a worker, grade 9, with headquarters in Bethel; secretary, grade 4,. 
ethel. 

(3) Welfare worker, grade 9, headquarters in Anchorage; secretary, grade 4, 
Anchorage. 

(4) Welfare worker (half time), grade 7, headquarters in Fairbanks. The 
remainder of this worker’s time is with the Health Division USPHS. 

(5) Welfare worker (vacant), grade 9, headquarters in Nome; secretary (vacant), 
grade 4, Nome. 

(6) Welfare worker (vacant), grade 9, Juneau; welfare clerk, grade 5, Juneau; 
secretary, grade 4, Juneau; dictating machine transcriber, grade 3, Juneau; benefit 
payroll clerk, grade 4, Juneau. 

To approach an adequate welfare program for natives, there should be a mini- 
mum of 12 fieldworkers. At present, we are unable even to carry the daily load, 
and much of the assistance investigation is carried through correspondence. 

As of September 1, 1955, the total caseload covers 323 families, consisting of 
610 persons, and 303 children; 129 children are in boarding homes; 12 handicapped 
are out of the Territory in State institutions for the blind and deaf; 160 are in 
Alaska missions. 

The general assistance program for August totaled $19,478.15. Services to 
children totaled $14,403.08. 

The September 1 report 1 year ago totaled 301 families of 550 persons at a cost 
of $15,300.50; 232 children were cared for at a cost of $10,424.87. 

The peak load during the last fiscal year fell in April and represented 497 families 
of 1,237 persons at a cost of $32,911.63. During that same month 273 children 
received care at a cost of $13,956.95. 

The welfare appropriation for the present fiscal year approximates $714,122 
and was increased approximately $250,000 over last year. 

In connection with the successful TB program, the welfare load is expected to 
increase and expand, in child welfare as well as for adults. Many patients, 
recovering, are discharged for 9 to 12 months’ rest; these people are in need of 
expanded diet, in addition to other needs at welfare expense. 
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Functions oF BRANCH OF BUILDINGS AND Uti.ities, ALASKA Native SERVICE, 
JUNEAU, ALASKA 


There are over 100 Bureau of Indian Affairs installations in the Territory of 
Alaska, including 2 large boarding schools at Wrangell and Mount Edgecumbe. 
Until July 1, 1955, the branch of buildings and utilities was responsible for the 
maintenance and construction problems for the two 400-bed hospitals and the six 
field hospitals ranging in capacity from 25 to 70 beds which are now under the 
administration of the Public Health Service. 

The branch of buildings and utilities is directly responsible for the overall 
planning and execution of approved new construction and utility systems, major 
repairs and alterations of existing facilities, and maintenance programs covering 
all buildings of the Alaska Native Service in Alaska. This involves the develop- 
ment of long-range construction, major repair and maintenance programs, and 
annual budgets to cover; making architectural and engineering investigations 
and the preparation of feasible plans for major repairs or new construction 
consistent with the various on-site problems existent in Alaska. It supervises 
and directs personnel in charge of each field station on maintenance, operation, 
and repairs of all buildings and mechanical equipment, primarily light plants, 
radios, all types of heating units, and water, sewage, and electrical distribution 
systems. Safety factors are employed and stressed at all times. 

Arctic weather conditions with permafrost existent at a large percentage of the 
stations, the inclement wet weather throughout the balance of Alaska, the short 
construction season, and the limited transportation makes the work and planning 
of this branch unusually difficult. 

Annual budget ceilings have continuously limited new construction, major 
repairs, and maintenance to approximately 50 percent of the basic needs, requiring 
considerable reprograming to keep within our curtailed allotments. 

Since 1940, 28 school facilities have been constructed (15 replacements and 13 
new). The average age of our school facilities is 23.1 years. Building maximum 
life is 30 years; 22 school facilities should be replaced immediately which are over 

. 30 years ot age, and 3 or 4 school facilities should be replaced annually thereafter. 

The Territorial department cf education recently served notice that four of the 
native school facilities which they are operating under contract will be turned 
back to the Alaska Native Service if not assured by next year that new schools 
will be constructed by the Government. 

Thirteen new schools are needed where teacher-aid schools are being conducted 
this year in inadequate makeshift buildings in the respective villages. We have 
been advised that these will have to be discontinued for the fiscal year 1957 due to 
budget ceilings. These 13 schools are serving 400 students. 


Summary of school facilities, in operation and needed a 
Students (fiscal 
year 1955) 
Alaska Native Service schools in operation. 70 3, 533 
ANS schools in operation under Johnson-O’ Malley contract 614 

ANS teacher-aid schools (should have new school facilities and fully 

eg Et ap dn App lang RY omy 14 407 
Classré6ms required to accommodate students without school 

Le gentine yeaa eat peerage ttn t LAT nye pri ne le eat craetetear stare eee 40 1, 022 


Due to exorbitant construction costs in Alaska, the branch of buildings and 
utilities is handling new construction and major repair projects on a force account 
basis at approximately 50 percent of contractual costs, which is resulting in maxi- 
mum facilities with limited appropriations. These force account projects require 
the supervision and employment of adequate qualified and experienced foremen 
and craftsmen. 

The personnel of the branch of buildings and utilities consists of: 


Chief area engineer 

Maintenance engineer 

Architect 

Electrical engineer 

Mechanical engineer 

Draftsman Lp 
SN er a atnind an eee ard mae ae aro ene 
Construction and maintenance supervisors (Nome and Bethel) 
Electrician (at large) - 

Radio engineer (Anchorage) ___---------- 

Diesel and gasoline mechanic (light plant) (at large) ! 


! Proposed. 
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This report does not cover the many difficulties involved in preparing architec- 
tural plans for approval, material estimates, determination of the most suitable 
materials, supplies and equipment, detailed specifications to accompany requisi- 
tions for purchase, delays experienced in delivery of supplies which must be 
consistent with deadline shipping schedules to coincide with the delivery at the 
respective stations and the arrival of the foreman and craftsmen employed. 


CoMMUNICATIONS—OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF RapIOs 


The Bureau of Indian Affairs radio communication system includes assigning 
call letters and frequencies to new stations; repairing, adjusting and installing 
equipment; selecting and initiating procurement of equipment; organizing network 
schedules; and training and instructing new personnel in the operation and care 
of radio equipment for approximately 100 stations. Teachers or special assistants 
throughout the Territory maintain regular radio schedules with the Alaska Com- 
munication System, hospitals, and other ANS facilities. 


BrancH oF LAW AND ORDER 


The two officers engaged in the law and order division are located at Anchorage, 
and are responsible for directing and coordinating the law and order activities 
for the entire area. They investigate offenses involving Alaska natives; protect 
the interests of natives in matters of civil and criminal law; assist native councils 
and organizations in drafting law and order codes and advises them in regard ‘to 
law and order problems; cooperate with United States attorneys, Federal Bureau 
of Investigacion, and Territorial and local law-enforcement agencies in carrying 
out the policies of the Bureau, and render assistance to the branches of placement 
and welfare in carrying out their respective programs in the more remote areas 
of Alaska. 

The following is a brief summary of the functions of the law and order program 
in the Territory of Alaska for the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Alaska Native Service, 
carried on by two special officers headquartered at Anchorage, Alaska. 

Working from general instructions as to scope of operations the special officers 
independently perform the following duties requiring the application of a variety 
of investigative techniques and a thorough knowledge of a substantial body of 
laws, regulations, policies, and decisions pertaining to the rights of Alaskan 
natives. 

Conducts, within Alaska area, investigations of all reported violations of 
Federal laws and regulations in which Alaskan natives or the rights thereof are 
involved. Typical of offenses investigated by special officers are: (a) erimes 
such as murder, forgery, robbery, burglary, etc. committed by or against natives; 
(b) violations of regulations governing native fishing, hunting, and trapping 
rights; (c) violations of regulations forbidding sale of liquor to natives in specified 
areas, and (d) damage or destruction of Bureau-owned facilities and equipment. 

Investigation of such offenses involves: (a) planning course of action to be 
pursued; (b) determining investigative methods and techniques to be employed; 
(c) searching scene of crime for evidence and locating and interrogating witnesses 
which is frequently difficu!t since offenses may be committed in areas virtually 
inaccessible for substantial periods of time; (d) searching and interviewing sus- 
pected persons; (e) maintaining cooperative relationships with other law-enforce- 
ment agencies; (f) maintaining familiarity with methods characteristically used 
by violators in order to recognize significance of clues and information obtained; 
(g) making an objective analysis and evaluation of facts of the case and pre- 
paring a comprehensive report of findings and conclusions, including documentary 
evidence to corroborate statements by witnesses; (h) apprehending or arranging 
for apprehension of violators, and (7) advising natives accused of crimes of their 
rights under the law and assuring them they have access to proper legal counsel. 

Renders assistance to Federal and Territorial prosecuting agencies in prepara- 
tion and presentation of cases to insure proper consideration and protection of 
the interests of the natives. Assistanee provided may include procuring wit- 
nesses or statements signed by them, assembly and preparation of evidence, 
and/or detailed reports of investigation. 

Participates with native councils in developing local law and order codes and 
advises them in the resolution of problems occasioned by the enforcement thereof. 
Conducts a continuing program in acquainting natives with the provisions of 
laws and regulations and their rights thereunder. 

Develops plans for and executes a crime prevention program in native villages 
located in assigned geographical area. 
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Renders technical advice on law and order matters to the area director; pre- 
pares reperts and statistical information required in the law and order program; 
performs other related duties as assigned or as the situation demands. 


SEATTLE OFFICE AND UniTEep States MS. “Norts Star” 


This office is under the direct supervision of the area director for the Alaska 
Native Service and serves in a liaison capacity for expediting actings between 
the ANS and the Bureau of Federal Supply in the purchasing and shipping of 
supplies for schools, hospitals, reindeer service, native cooperative enterprises, 
and other activities of the ANS. Since approximately two-thirds of ANS sta- 
tions are located in areas of closed winter navigation, this phase of the work 
must of necessity be carefully planned and well coordinated to guarantee annual 
delivery of supplies. 

The Seattle office has charge of the ANS terminal, an area of 105,000 square 
feet of warehouse and dock space leased from the United States Army engineers. 
Supplies for the ANS, and for shipment on the North Star and by commercial 
carrier, are assembled at this point and prepared for shipment to Alaska. 

This office serves as the distributing agency for the Department in the receiv- 
ing and distribution cf surplus food commodities as furnished by the Department 
of Agriéulture Foods Distribution Branch. Food in excess of $150,000 is dis- 
tributed annually to Alaska by this office, distribution being made to the Pribilof 
Islands under the Fish and Wildlife Service, fishermen’s relief program through 
the Governor’s Office, Territorial schools through the Territorial commissioner 
of education, hospitals through the Alaska Native Health Service (USPHS) and 
to the day and boarding schools through the education division of the ANS. 

The Seattle office has full responsibility for the operation, repair and upkeep 
of the ANS supply ship MS. North Star. Approximately 12,000 tons of cargo 
are transported annually by the vessel, a large percentage of which is to parts 
not otherwise served from the States by any carrier. 

The Seattle office arranges for the transportation of newly appointed employees 
and assists them with the purchase of their annual supplies. This office also 
assists with the transportation and related matters of welfare cases, students and 
others passing through Seattle, and works with the division of resources in 
stimulating and developing markets for native products. 


BRANCH OF PROPERTY AND SUPPLY 


Briefly the Property and Supply Branch is responsible for planning, directing, 
and executing the procurement, property management, safety, records manage- 
ment and office service functions for all Alaska Native Service programs and 
operations throughout Alaska. 

Our greatest problems are in the field of transportation. Long hauls, lack of 
terminal facilities (except at Seattle), infrequent schedules and often carriers 
without published tariff, or no established carriers at all, result in tremendous 
transportation costs, and much advance planning to get cargo to destination, 
Negotiation or contracting with local native river-boat operators as last link in 
transportation is frequently required at isolated stations. 

Because of the above, the bulk of the school supplies and equipment are pur- 
chased on an annual basis. That is, one requisition per vear, in advance for each 
school covering the following year’s use is processed, permitting purchase through 
Seattle GSA facilities and arrangements in advance for the complex transpor- 
tation requirements as dictated by individual station needs. It follows that 
oversight or mistakes in procurement for such isolated stations could cause 
disaster, as many stations are cut off from all supply during the winter. Air 
transportation is used to meet emergencies but even this cannot be relied upon 
due to adverse weather and snow conditions making landings impossible. 

See exhibit 1 attached for sample freight costs. 

The greatest bulk of our freight is moved by our own vessel the North Star 
which makes a schedule from Seattle to isolated coastal villages generally not 
attractive to commercial steamers, and whose schedule permits enough flexibility 
to permit administrative changes as necessary. Often our cargoes are off-loaded 
at beach sites and moved once or twice by other forms of carrier to get them to 
inland destinations. Weather conditions effecting drops in river levels, affect 
the upriver transportation and last minute cancellations of upriver hauls necessi- 
tates special handling or arrangements. 

The bulk of procurement is handled through General Services Administration 
in Seattle. However, some local purchasing is required to meet petty needs or 
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emergencies. Local markets for fresh produce, eggs, etc., are considered when 


they are available and if they can compete with contract prices from stateside 
producers. 


During the fiscal year 1955 approximagely 3,000 requisitions were processed 
by this branch totaling approximately $1 million excluding any purchases for our 
health activities which were transferred to the USPHS on June 30, 1955. 


Exmpit I 
Sample freight costs 


I. Seattle to Barrow, surface freight—1 carrier: 


Freight per weight-measure ton, North Star............-_--_- $41. 20 
Lighterage, weight-measure ton____....__________________. 13. 00 
Longshoring, weight-measure ton__...........-..-------_--- 2. 75 

Me iisitan tithe vlan llastiint tia diniti hacteiniltaia ta siceta neil niacin tea ntl 56. 95 








II. Seattle to Kalskag (Kuskokwim River), surface freight—2 carriers: 
Freight per weight-measure ton, Seattle to Bethel (Alaska 


RU te ee OE ae i eS 36. 00 

Freight per weight-measure ton, Bethel to Kalskag (Alaska 
PEP OOUS ENO PENNIOR AGO). neciwad ca tliediwdkacewiecScxScucuns 34. 00 
chi citdepiadbhicend aiisccn sniildUatdiieadia kaa ticiiiniali dias Direct 70. 00 


III. Seattle to Minto (Yukon River), surface freight—3 carriers: 
Freight per weight-measure ton, Seattle to Seward (Alaska 


I lait sian Ne i ta aia 25. 00 
Freight per weight-ton, Seward to Nenana (The Alaska Rail- 
NR cattle titan ircicn beithibemmtte ak tek icielenniniitiennannedbe wanbie 16. 80 
Freight per weight-measure ton, Nenana to Minto (The Alaska 
SR ON OBUN) os ok Oh sad Kia Gon ease weaceus 7. 00 
UN i ia FR he be a NB a te: 48. 80 


IV. Seattle to Tetlin (Richardson Highway-Tok cutoff), surface freight— 
3 carriers: 
Freight per weight-measure ton, Seattle to Valdez (Alaska 


NS 268 oO ti ci ieiatin ee nndiieh ike Wks 25. 00 
Freight per weight-ton, Valdez to Tetlin Landing (Flying 

ROU UNOS 58 te oe i ra A ee ae 36. 00 
Freight per weight-measure ton, Tetlin Landing to Tetlin 

Ae WARN NOD) oc. ci cireede Se ewb ba Oe baie. 25. 00 
Longshoring, weight-measure ton (native store boat)__.._____- 6. 50 

I aise bis Sues heehee a teak ee oh) Sled eas Lae 92. 50 


V. Seattle to Barter Island (Arctic Ocean), surface and air freight— 
3 carriers: 


Freight per weight-measure ton, Seattle to Seward (Alaska 


SORES TID ocd iicicvnemuawidaws dina dddnitiad ded 25. 00 
Freight per weight-ton, Seward to Fairbanks (The Alaska Rail- 
NON dik cb Seaweed. <i tie hae aes sl. ceiadalven. tout 5 17. 80 
Freight per weight-ton, Fairbanks to Barter Island (Wein 
usin SEN 6s Phe ced eut cones. wales 26 cextigs 293. 78 
TOO ico eign settee tat sities dan diastase Kobtelnas 336. 58 


IMPORTANT ITEMS IN WHICH THE ALASKA NATIVE SERVICE IS DIRECTLY INTER- 
ESTED AND Mucu CoNcERNED 


NATIVE HOME REHABILITATION 


Much needs to be done in native home rehabilitation throughout Alaska. A 
majority of the native homes are merely shells of 1 or 2 rooms with inadequate 
facilities. The dilapidated native homes present a very discouraging picture, 
particularly in connection with the rehabilitation of cured tuberculosis patients 
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not having the minimum standard homes to return to recuperate fully where 
added rest is required for months after their discharge from the hospitals. Barrow 
village has made improvements consistent with their added income on Arctic 
explors ation work. The continually decreasing economy of the native villages 
with increased costs of supplies makes it difficult for the natives to purchase build- 
ing materials to recondition or rebuild their homes. <A native home rehabilita- 
tion program participated in by all natives in each v ‘illage, with minimum mate- 
rials being furnished by the Government, and all able-bodies natives in each village 
assisting in repairing the homes of the aged and others not having workers in their 
families in return for materials which are needed for their homes would result in 
complete aid with minimum cost. 

The Public Health Service is working on a program at present of the improve- 
ment of home sanitation including improved methods of domestic water supply, 
sewage disposal and home sanitation. With minimum financial aid for building 
materials much more could be accomplished in improving the health of the natives, 
which we believe is equally important to the health program itself. In such a 
home rehabilitation program the natives could be encouraged to increase the size 
of their homes to more adequately accommodate their large families. 

The Alaska Housing Authority has rendered some native home rehabilitation 
in a few of the #skimo villages with very good results, but it is very questionable 
that with their limited economy that they will be able to make repayment for 
the materials. 

The Mount Edgecumbe School, particularly in their carpentry and home eco- 
nomie courses and dormitory life, is developing a very definite desire for the stu- 
dents to want better living conditions. As a result a large majority of them seek 
and obtain employment in the larger population centers in Alaska. The ones who 
do return to their villages naturally become leaders in improving their living 
conditions. 

LIQUOR PROBLEM 


More rigid liquor control is needed. A large percentage of native welfare cases 
is attributed to liquor. We believe this is the case for nonnatives as well. A 
liquor permit system should be established by local option, if not possible to get 
appropriate legislation through the Territorial legislature, to better control habitual 
drunkards, and particularly to preclude all welfare recipients, native and non- 
native, from having permits or spending their welfare checks for intoxicating 
beverages, with heavy penalties to anyone making liquor-available to them. Such 
a procedure would result in maximum use of welfare funds for welfare purposes 
and have a good psychological effect on some individuals sufficient to preclude 
them asking for welfare aid. 

Mr. Assort. Mr. Penrod, on the question of the number of native 
children, do you have figures here to show the school-age children, 
Aleuts, Eskimo, and Indian, in the Territory? 

Mr. Penrop. There are approximately 15,000 in the Territory 

Mr. Apsori. The same 6 to 16 years generally applied by the 
Bureau in the States? 

Mr. Prenrop. Six to eighteen years. 

Mr. Asrorr. You stated, I believe—did you say there were no 
school facilities or inadequate facilities for approximately 1,000 of 
them? 

Mr. Penrop. Approximately a thousand students. 

Mr. Assotr. How many of that 15,000 are actually in school? 

Mr. Penrop. The best record we have, there are possibly about 670 
of them are in substandard or what we call teacher-aid schools. 

Mr. Assorr. Of the total school-age native population, how many 
of them are in school? 

Mr. Penrop. About 11,500. 

Mr. Assortr. Then you have 3,500, roughly, who are not in school. 

Mr. Prnrop. That is right, but perhaps I should explain that. 
Part of those youngsters are students who have probably been through 
the elementary schools and are still within the school age but are not 
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in secondary schools because there are no schools available for them 
to go to. 

Mr. Assorr. As you know, the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has as one of itssubcommittees the House Subcommittee 
on Indian Affairs, and in fact, a subcommittee recently completed a 
rather extensive series of hearings in the Southwest and particularly 
among the Plains Indians. During the past 4 to 5 years the emphasis 
appears to have changed, that is with respect to the 16 or 18 major 
Indian population States of the 48 States, getting away from the 
boarding school system which has for many years been followed on 
the reservation. I should like to ask you 2 or 3 questions briefly there. 

What percentage of the roughly 13,500 in school are attending 
purely native schools? 

Mr. Prenrop. 5,000, about 5,450 of them. 

Mr. Assorr. They would be principally in what I believe you said 
were 84 day schools. 

Mr. Penrop. They would be principally in 84 day schools and 2 
boarding schools. 

Mr. Axnporr. And is it by reason of the climate, distances, isolation, 
and so on—is it your view that the boarding school is the necessary 
vehicle for fulfilling that educational function here? 

Mr. Penrop. It is the only possible opportunity any of those young- 
sters will have to go to school beyond the elementary school up in 
this second and fourth division. 

Mr. Asrorr. Have you, with respect to funding, had any problems 
where the natives are attending nonnative schools, that is, your public 
schools of the Territory? 

Mr. Penrop. Yes, we have a considerable number here in Fair- 
banks. We have them in Anchorage, we have them in Juneau, Ketchi- 
kan, Sitka, and most of the principal cities. 

Mr. Ansorr. Does the Johnson-O’Malley Act apply in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska? 

Mr. Prenrop. Yes, sir; since 1950. We have 22 schools operated 
totally by the Johnson-O’Malley fund for the Territory and we have 
2 district contracts, 1 at Angoon and 1 at Hydaburg. 

Mr. Assotr. Do you have any suggestion as to how some of those 
problems might be worked out or resolved or what assistance the 
committee might give you? Would it be a case of legislation or special 
provision where you have natives attending public schools? 

Mr. Prenrop. Well, in the most part I do not think there is any 
particular problem in places like Fairbanks and Anchorage. They 
have accepted them the same as any other citizens. The people 
themselves, the parents, are part of the town. They are probably 
wage earners, pay taxes, and to my knowledge, the youngsters are 
accepted in the school system the same as any other children. 

Mr. Asport. What is the literacy rate among the native population? 
Do you have a precise idea or general idea on that? 

Mr. Penrop. I do not think there are any figures available, to the 
best of my knowledge. Possibly the greater number of them would 
be found down in the lower Kuskokwim area, and I would not have 
any information at this time to indicate what percentage of those 
people are literate. 

Mr. Assorr. With respect to the Bureau of Indian Affairs’ function 
in the Territory here, are you able to define who is a native, that is, 
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services applying to the Indian population or native or Eskimo 
population? 

Mr. Penrop. We believe a native is native if he has one-fourth or 
more of native blood—Aleut, Indian, or Eskimo. 

Mr. Apsortt. Is that a rule of thumb or a regulation? 

Mr. Penrop. A regulation. 

Mr. Assorr. One other question in this area. Effective July 


of this year, the responsibility of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the 


Department of the Interior for Indian health and operation of Indian 
health facilities was transferred to the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

Mr. Prenrop. That is right. 

Mr. Assorr. Some proposals have been made that the education 
function of the Bureau of Indian Affairs be in turn transferred, on a 
transitional basis, to the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, so that these Federal citizens receive from a basically educational 
department of the Government the same services that non-Indian or 
nonnative Federal citizens in need of that Federal assistance receive. 
Are you in a position to make any comment on how that might 
operate in the Territory of Alaska? 

Mr. Penrop. No, I would not have any information on that particu- 
lar situation. I am generally aware of how it operates but I am not 
aware of just exactly how that type of an organization would work 
here in Alaska. 

Mr. Assortr. Do you have recruitment problems with respect to 
teachers for your Alaska Native Service educational function here? 

Mr. Penrop. Strangely enough, no. We generally have a civil 
service register. Possibly that does not get us all the people we want 
but we do have provisions we can hire from stateside if they meet the 
prevailing qualification. And for the past 4 or 5 years we have had 
plenty of applications by which we can consider and get well-qualified 
people. 

Mr. Assortr. Do you have, as is rather common, I believe, in the 
major reservation areas in the States, home economists and Extension 
Service people who can go among the natives—and this is entirely 
outside of the schoolroom, of course—with those activities which help 
advance adults in adult education and home economy responsibilities? 

Mr. Penrop. We do not have home economists but we do have an 
extension division which does do some of that, particularly small 
industry, saw mills and arts and crafts work, gardening and the nature 
of those activities. 

Mr. Assott. So that in effect constitutes an adult education 
program? 

Mr. Penrop. That is right. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Penrod, you mentioned the fact that transporta- 
tion is paid to teachers who come from Maine or any part of the States 
and not from within Alaska. 

Mr. Prenrop. Yes. 

Mr. Aspott. Did you mention that as a matter of simple justice, 
or would it aid your problem if this transportation was paid from 
within Alaska? 

Mr. Penrop. I think it would help us and I think it would be 
distinctly a favor to our native people. Of course, they have as far as 
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possible priority rights in employment and oftentimes they are not in 
a position to spend $150 or $200 getting from one spot in Alaska to 
another and therefore, they are not in a position to accept the job. 

Mr. Assorr. They might have the same or superior qualifications 
as the teacher from Maine but could not afford the money to go. 

Mr. Penrop. That is right. 

Mr. Assorr. How many of your teachers do come from the States 
directly, a fairly high percentage? 

Mr. Penrop. About 97 percent of them. 

Mr. Assorr. Ninety-seven percent? 

Mr. Penrop. About that. 

Mr. Assorr. If the transportation were paid for those in the 
Territory, do you think that percentage would be reduced substan- 
tially? 

Mr. Penrop. I am not so sure it would right now because of the 
fact that we do not have too many teachers prepared here in Alaska 
in our own university, although I am aware of the fact they are 
going quite strongly now for an excellent department of education 
up here and we are hoping in 5 or 6 years we will have available to 
us, and I assume to the Territory in general, a greater number of 
locally trained teachers. 

Mr. Assorr. Would that not result in a smaller turnover? In 
other words, would there not be a tendency on the part of a teacher 
coming from the States to come here from, well, sort of an adventure 
complex and having seen Alaska, go back? 

Mr. Penrop. Yes, it would. They would be more permanent 
residents here. Of course, under civil service regulations and pro- 
visions and certain other benefits our turnover in the Territory is 
not as great perhaps as one might think. Last year it was about 15 
percent annual turnover. It averages between 15 and 20 per year. 

Mr. Assort. Are the teachers here paid more than in the States? 

Mr. Penrop. It is the same in the States as up here basically. 
However, up here the teachers get a 25 percent cost-of-living dif- 
ferential. 

Mr. Axssorr. One other question. Do you have charge of the 
school-lunch program in the schools? 

Mr. Penrop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Assorr. Someone asked me last night—I do not recall who it 
was—said there was quite a quantity of beans and rice coming up 
here, surplus commodities, and that many native children do not 
particularly care for that, it is not part of their diet and just remains 
surplus. Is that correct? 

Mr. Penrop. To a certain extent, yes. We did get an awful lot of 
beans. However, in some instances children do like them. In other 
places they do not. And we do have them as part of our supplies in 
most all of our schools. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you. 

Dr. Taylor. 

Mr. Taytor. I would like to ask one question. What liaison is 
there between the ANS as far as education is concerned and the com- 
mission of education? 

Mr. Penrop. The Territorial commission of education, you have 
reference to? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. 
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Mr. Penrop. We work very closely. He has a gentleman in his 
office, Mr. Isaacs, called the administrative assistant. We have a 
man in my office who is an education specialist who has charge of 
the Johnson-O’Malley schools. And we are constantly working to- 
gether and evaluating and surveying and working out the problems 
of turnover in Federal operations and Territorial operations. 

Mr. Taytor. Is the curriculum in the ANS comparable to that of 
the Territorial educational system? 

Mr. Penrop. As nearly so as we can get it and still serve the needs 
of the natives out in more isolated villages. We follow closely, for 
instance, their textbooks and we follow closely part of their curriculum. 
In fact, each of our schools has a copy of the Territorial department 
of education course of study. 

Mr. Taytor. But it is flexible enough so that a teacher in the 
ANS is not straitjacketed into following a program designed for 
Juneau, Anchorage, or Fairbanks. 

Mr. Penrop. That is correct. 

Mrs. GREEN. What is the sentiment up here in regard to Federal 
aid for school construction, and would that affect the Alaska Native 
Service or be used only in public schools? 

Mr. Penrop. It will not affect us but will affect the Territory, 
however. I understand there is considerable assistance being ex- 
tended at the present time in places such as Anchorage, Fairbanks, 
Nome, Ketchikan, Juneau, and greater centers of population. 

Mrs. GREEN. It would affect you indirectly, then, as it would 
relieve the other areas. 

Mr. Penrop. That is right. 

Mrs. GREEN. You say there are 15,000 youngsters of school age 
6 to 18. Have you ever broken down the amount of money spent on 
each child? 

Mr. Penrop. Both in Territorial and Alaska Native Service? 

Mrs. Green. I am thinking particularly of the Alaska Native 
Service. 

Mr. Penrop. Last year we spent approximately $515 per student. 

Mrs. GREEN. $515? 

Mr. Penrop. Yes. 

Mrs. GreEN. For the Alaska Native Service? 

Mr. Penrop. That is right. 

Mrs. Green. And what for the others? 

Mr. Penrop. I do not know what the Territory is but I think it is 
somewhere near that figure. It varies so much from year to year 
you would have to get current figures. 

Mr. Assotr. Mr. Penrod, does not your future program in the 
Territory depend somewhat on a decision that might be made as to 
some of the questions raised at what I believe the subcommittee has 
been advised was a conference held in Fairbanks to discuss the 
health, education, and welfare problems of the Alaska native? I 
believe witnesses will appear to oppose what they consider a movement 
to relocate natives from the outlying areas to population centers. 
So that a school-construction program of which you speak, or an 
expanded program for giving to a greater percentage of the native 
population a better education would somewhat turn in long range on 
the decision with respect to that question. Is your office aware 
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of the fact that there are those who would believe the best solution 
might be to move them nearer to population centers? 

Mr. Penrop. Yes, we are generally aware of the pros and cons of the 
problem. However, I do believe unfortunately there is a lot of misin- 
formation generally throughout Alaska regarding this particular 
problem. Now to my knowledge we have never set forth or advocated 
going out and picking up the youngsters in the villages and bringing 
them into these greater centers of population. The information has 

robably grown out of a long-range plan which we have for high school 

or secondary students. At Mount Edgecumb which we started in 
1948 we bad approximately 150 high school students. It has increased 
annually between 100 and 150 students and we now have about 800 to 
850 students, I think it is, making application for secondary schools 
and we only have place for 600. 

Mr. Axssorrt. Is that somewhat comparable to the Navajo Inter- 
mountain School at Brigham City, Utah? 

Mr. Penrop. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Axssorr. You have some vocational training for them at 
Mount Edgecumb? 

Mr. Prenrop. A good portion of the curriculum there is vocational 
and the rest is academic. It is regularly accredited by the Northwest 
Association of Higher Schools. 

Mr. Assorr. Do you believe an expansion of that program and the 
facilities there would augur well for the future of the Alaska native 
population? 

Mr. Penrop. That is quite a difficult problem to answer in view 
of the fact that we are limited pretty well there by facilities. As 
you recall, perhaps—maybe you might not know it but that was a 
reconverted base. It used to be a Navy operating base and we 
reconverted the buildings. Some of them lend themselves nicely to 
school operations while others are not the best. We do not have 
other buildings, no way to enlarge the program there, unless we go 
out and construct facilities for that purpose. 

Mr. Assorr. That can be gone into in greater detail and perhaps 
more intelligently by the committee when some of the testimony of 
nongovernmental people is heard. 

One further question. You referred to this North Star. That is a 
vessel? 

Mr. Penrop. That is our ship that makes the annual supply run. 
At the present time it is at Point Barrow. 

Mr. Assorr. And it may perhaps fall, in the view of some, into 
the category of governmental competition on transportation? 

Mr. Penrop. That is true. There are some people that perhaps 
think that is true. But actually the boat does not operate in any 
ports or any areas where they can be served by commercial boats. 

Mr. Assorr. You are saying, indirectly perhaps, that it is indis- 
pensable to your operations. 

Mr. Penrop. That is correct; absolutely indispensable. We would 
have to have the boat or we could not operate the way we are now. 

Mr. Assorr. That particular question may be further explored, 
perhaps, after the committee has heard other witnesses. 

I believe that is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Bart.etr. Just a couple, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Barrietr. Mr. Penrod, you said the native population num- 
bers about 35,000. Do you know if that is increasing or holding its 
own? 

Mr. Penrop. We have reason to believe at least in the last 3 or 4 
years it is increasing, increasing very fast. I am not so sure. We 
estimate about 35,000. I believe there is a few more than that if a 
correct count were made. Perhaps nobody knows the exact number. 
But this year, for instance, most all of our schools are showing a 
gradual increase over what they have done for the pat 5 or 10 years. 
For instance, at Point Barrow when we opened school this year we 
had 45 more students than we had last year and a number of our 
other schools are showing percentagewise about the same increase. 

Mr. Bart.ert. Since the native population made no gain for so 
long, could you guess why it is increasing rapidly now? 

Mr. Penrop. I can give you one answer that medical authorities 
think perhaps is responsible for it. Beeause of the use of the newer 
drugs in the health program, the fact they have more hospitals, they 
have more personnel in the field, and they think that is a general 
reflection of the type of health program that has been going on for 
the past 5 or 6 years. We are having more students arriving at their 
sixth birthday than before. 

Mr. Bartierr. The mortality rate, especially through tuberculosis, 
was very high previously, was it not? 

Mr. Penrop. Yes. 

Mr. Bartuert. It is too high yet, I guess. 

Do you know the percentage of native children who graduate from 
elementary schools who go on to high school? 

Mr. Penrop. Last year in the Territory we had approximately 500 
boys and girls that were graduated or which completed the eighth 
grade. I would say that 50 percent of those youngsters did go to 
school somewhere and another good percent did not because there is 
no place for them to go. 

Mr. Bartietr. You would say a majority desire to go on to higher 
education. 

Mr. Penrop. Absolutely, a good percentage of them. 

Mr. Bartietr. How would that rate compare, if you know, with 
the white children? 

Mr. Prenrop. I would think it would compare very favorably. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you. 

Mr. Apporr. One final question. The committee was advised last 
year by the Bureau of Indian Affairs that of the overall Bureau of 
Indian Affairs employees, some 10 to 12 thousand, approximately 
55 percent were of Indian or native blood. That is for the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs operations as a whole. 

Mr. Prenrop. That is correct. 

Mr. Asporr. Does that percentage hold true here in the Territory? 

Mr. Penrop. No, it doesnot. Itisnot nearly that great. Perhaps 
15 to 20 percent. 

Mr. Assorr. Is the percentage of employees of native blood 
increasing here? 

Mr. Penrop. Yes. Perhaps I might explain it this way: It might 
be an exception here in Alaska since now most of our employees are 
in the field of education. Out of 640 employees we have approxi- 
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mately 350 in the education field, the majority of which are teachers 
and professional people and the natives up here have not had the 
opportunity at this point at least where they can prepare themselves 
for professions and subprofessions and come back and take jobs 
presently available within the Bureau itself. 

Mr. Assort. In certain reservation areas, particularly Montana 
and North Dakota in the North, and in the Papago, and other tribal 
areas of the Southwest—there is a problem with respect to whether 
Indians are citizens of Canada or the United States with respect. to 
these Plains Indian reservations; in the Southwest, whether they are 
citizens of the United States of Mexico or United States of America. 
Do you, particularly in the Southeast, have any problem as to 
citizenship? 

Mr. Penrop. None that I know of. 

Mr. Assorr. They remain where they are? 

Mr. Prenrop. They are citizens. We think of them as citizens the 
same as anyone else, if I get your question right. 

Mr. Assorrt. So there is not a question on eligibility as to whether 
or not they are Canadian citizens or whether they are American 
citizens? 

Mr. Prenrop. To my knowledge there is no question. 

Mrs. GreEN. What is the compulsory school attendance law here, 
both in ANS and public school? 

Mr. Prenrop. I think between the ages of 8 and 16. I say that 
rather vaguely because that is not a problem with ANS because our 
native people want to go to school so bad if there is a school available 
they are generally there for the whole year. 

Mr. GreEN. Between 8 and 16. 

Mr. Penrop. Yes. 

Mrs. GREEN. But your census is taken from 6 to 18. 

Mr. Penrop. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. You have no requirement for completion of high 
school, secondary school? 

Mr. Penrop. We have none in ANS and I am not sure about the 
Territory but I believe complete equal to the eighth grade or the 
highest grade proffered in the local community. 

Mrs. Green. Nothing at all for secondary? 

Mr. Penrop. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Dawson. What is the instant rate on tuberculosis in the 
service? 

Mr. Penrop. I am not sure I can give you that figure. It isa very 
high figure. 

Mr. Dawson. Can you give me the mortality rate? 

Mr. Penrop. No, sir; I could not with any degree of accuracy. 

Mr. Dawson. Is it on the decrease? 

Mr. Penrop. According to the information I have it is. It is on 
the decrease. It is still a very, very serious problem. In the instance 
of tuberculosis it is still very high. At least they have a chance now 
to begin to decrease it. 

Mr. Dawson. The rate is higher farther north, up among the 
Eskimos, is it not? 
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M1. Prenrop. It seems to be. 

Mr. O’Brien. If there is no objection, we will take a 5-minute 
break here. 

(There was a short recess.) 

Mr. O’Brien. The hearing will come to order. 

We have the pleasure of having the Governor of Alaska with us this 
morning, and the Governor has prepared a statement on the functions 
of his office, and without objection, we will just make that a part of 
the record to save time. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


DvutTIiEs OF THE GOVERNOR 
(See. 5-1-2, ACLA 1949) 
ORGANIZATION 


The Governor of Alaska is the chief executive of the Territorial government. 
Appointed by the President of the United States with the consent of the United 
States Senate, he holds office for a term of 4 years but may be removed by the 
President for cause. 

POWERS, DUTIES AND FUNCTIONS 


As chief executive of the Territorial government, the Governor represents the 
Territory in all formal dealings with other States and Territories and with the 
Federal Government. Also as chief executive he receives reports from. the various 
Territorial agencies and aids in coordinating their activities within the Territorial 
government and with corresponding Federal agencies. 


Law enforcement 

The Governor is charged with the duty of causing the laws of the Territory to 
be enforced and requiring the discharge of duties by officials appointed to ad- 
minister the laws. 

Clemency.—The Governor may grant pardons and reprieves and re it fines for 
offenses against laws of the Territory. He may also grant reprieves for all 
offenses against laws of the United States until the decision of the President is 
known. 

Militia.—As commander-in-chief of the military forces of Alaska, ex officio, the 
Governor may call out the militia when necessary to preserve the peace. 

Reports.—The Governor makes an annual report to the Secretary of the Interior 
outlining his official actions as well as the condition of the Territory with particular 
reference to resources, industries, population and the administration of civil 
government. 


Appointments 

The Governor appoints the members of most of the various boards and com- 
missions of the Territorial government with the advice and consent of the legis- 
lature. In case of a vacancy in the elective positions of commissioner of labor, 
attorney general or highway engineer the Governor makes an interim appoint- 
ment to fill such vacancy. With the consent of the legislature the Governor also 
appoints the heads of those Territorial agencies not governed by a board or 
commission, 
Legislative duties 

At the opening of each legislative session the Governor transmits a message 
containing his suggestions for legislative action. All acts of the legislature are 
sent to the Governor for his approval and he has the right of veto which can 
be overridden only by a two-thirds vote of the legislature. In addition he may 
veto any specific item in appropriation bills. It is the responsibility of the 
Governor to send to the President and United States Secretary of State correct 
copies of all laws and resolutions enacted by the legislature. In an emergency or 
when directed by the President, the Governor may convene the legislature in 
extraordinary session not to exceed 30 days. 
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Ex officio duties 
Chairman, board of administration 
Chairman, board of examiners 
Chairman, Alaska Safety Council 
Chairman, Alaska Rural Development Board 
Chairman, Alaska Resource Development Board 
Civil defense council 
Territorial banking board 
Canvassing board 
Alaska Oil and Gas Conservation Commission 
Alaska Statehood Committee 
Territorial Historical Library and Museum Commission 
Commander in chief, Alaska National Guard 
Representative on interstate oil compact commission. 


GENERAL 


The Governor of Alaska finds himself in a very difficult position. While Federal 
law charges him with ‘“‘the interests of the United States with the Territory’ 
he has little control over most of the Federal activities in Alaska, because in the 
main each Federal agency operating in the Territory takes its direction from its 
parent organization. Even the agencies of the Department of the Interior, 
except for his own office, are not under the control of the Governor. 

On the other hand, while the Governor is apparently granted wide powers 
under Territorial acts, these are frequently shared with other locally chosen 
Territorial officials. Most of our many Territorial departments and agencies are 
administered by boards or commissions which choose and appoint the executive 
head of the agency. Members of these boards are appointed by the Governor, 
and in most instances, the appointment is subject to confirmation by the legis- 
lature. After making the appointment, however, the Governor exercises no 
direct legal control over the activities of the member. What control he may have 
had was even further reduced recently when the Attorney General of Alaska ruled 
that once the Governor has appointed a board member, he may not remove him. 

The Governor is a member of several Territorial boards, including the banking 
board, the resources development board, the rural development board, and the 
election canvassing board. 

The most recent legislature gave the Governor more direct control over the 
financial affairs of the Territorial government than he has had in the past by creat- 
ing a new department of finance. This department is headed by a director of 
finance appointed by the Governor, subject to confirmation by the legislature. 


Mr. O’Brien. I understand, Governor, that you have a prepared 
statement that you would like to read. 


STATEMENT OF HON. B. FRANK HEINTZLEMAN, GOVERNOR OF 
ALASKA 


Governor HeintzLEMAN. My name is B. Frank Heintzleman, 
Governor of Alaska. 

I have a written statement here and I think it will save time if I 
read it, because it is just about the way I would like to see it go into 
the record. 

This statement is not intended to deal with all or most of Alaska’s 
problems and requirements. A comprehensive summary is something 
you will be piecing together from information obtained by you and 
members of your staff from numerous sources in your investigations 
while in Alaska. Rather, I will limit my statement to a few subjects 
which I consider to be key matters at the present stage of our develop- 
ment and will briefly present a few specific recommendations for 
followup action. 

One of my chief concerns as Governor of Alaska has been economic 
development of our Territory. I believe our major development 
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problems tend to cluster around the matter of making publicly owned 
land and resources more readily available for use, obtaining better 
transportation and obtaining venture capital. I have a few observa- 
tions to make on each of these subjects. 

In addition to these economic questions, there are a number of 
problems relating to governmental organization of the Territory on 
which I will make some comments; they are statehood, elective 
Governor position and Territorial control of our fish and wildlife 
resources. 

PUBLIC LAND AND RESOURCES 


An outstanding feature of Alaska is its great size. Its land area 
is 571,000 square miles, or 365 million acres—one-fifth the size of the 
continental United States. This provides plenty of “living space’’ 
for our present year-long population of about 160,000 and much room 
for growth and development. After about 88 years under the Ameri- 
can “flag, only about one-tenth of 1 percent of this vast area is in 
private ownership, almost an equal amount is Territorial land, and 
more than 99 percent of the total belongs to the Federal Government. 
Alaska’s further development and settlement require getting more 
of this land and its varied resources into private and productive 
ownership. In this connection the following points are suggested 
for consideration. 


1. Revision of land laws and improvement of land administration 

One reason why such a tiny fraction of Alaska’s land area has been 
passed from public into private ownership is that the general land 
laws under which disposal is administered were designed years ago 


for the prairie and Western States while present day Alaska condi- 
tions are not comparable to those of that region and those early 
times. Another is, we need more detailed and comprehensive in- 
ventories of minerals, timber, agricultural lands, petroleum, natural 
gas, water power, andsoon. F inally , appropriations for land surveys 
have always been inadequate and the administrative staff to handle 
the land-management work is far too small for a job that is presently 
large and constantly growing. 

Through its studies in Alaska this committee will see the urgent 
need for revision of the laws dealing with land acquisition and im- 
provement of the resource leasing systems to foster more private de- 
velopment. It will also be informed of the importance of providing 
better administrative service and more technical information to 
prospective mining operators, industrialists, and general settlers. 


Reduction of excessive Federal land withdrawals 


Approximately 93,700,000 acres of public domain lands are now 
withdrawn from public entry and reserved for various purposes by 
agencies of the Federal Government. A large portion of these with- 
drawn lands are not only closed to private use, but in many cases they 
include some of the most promising areas for immediate development. 
There is an urgent need, therefore, for Congress to require that a pro- 
gram of restoration of withdrawn lands to public domain status be 
required of each Federal agency to show its need for withdrawn land 
presently held or for any additional withdrawals it requests. 

In this connection, you will learn of public requests to open to private 
development certain oil lands in northern Alaska presently reserved 
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by the Department of the Interior under Public Land Order 82. 
This order, which withdrew three separate areas from entry under the 
public land laws, was a wartime measure of 1943. These tracts were 
located on the Alaska Peninsula, the northeast shore of the Gulf of 
Alaska and on the Arctic slope. The lands on the first two areas 
mentioned have been released from reserved status and extensive oil 
and gas prospecting by private firms is now being conducted in both 
areas. The Arctic slope area, still withdrawn, contains some 48.8 
million acres, including about 28 million acres in Naval Petroleum 
Reserve No. 4. The exploration which was carried on there by the 
Navy showed good prospects for development—particularly an oil 
field in the Umiat area and a gas field at Gubik. These, along with 
some other withdrawn oil and gas lands in the Territory, should be 
restored to the public domain to permit of private entry and develop- 
ment under the Federal oil and gas leasing laws. 


3. Transfer of tide flats to the Territory 


The tide flats—that is, the lands between high and low tide 
should be immediately transferred to the Territory for lease and sale 
as a spur to general development and to provide territorial revenues. 
These tide flats, which exceed 25,000 miles in length, are now con- 
trolled by the Federal Government and cannot be alienated except 
by special acts of Congress for each particular enterprise. Much of 
Alaska’s development at present and in the immediate future is now 
and will be taking place in its coastal areas and some means other 
than the cumbersome, costly and time-consuming one of a congres- 
sional act must be provided for making these lands more readily 
available for private enterprise under fee simple title or firm long- 
term lease. Their transfer to territorial ownership would be the best 
way to accomplish this objective. 





4. Land grants to the Territory 


Those who have worked on any phase of Alaska development have 
all recognized that more rapid economic growth requires greater local 
control over our public lands and resources. Consequently, all of the 
various statehood bills have proposed grants of varying but substantial 
areas of Federal public lands to the proposed State of Alaska. If the 
granting of such lands is recognized to be good for the possible future 
State, it should be equally good for the strengthening of the Territory 
in its course toward statehood status. 

I strongly urge the establishment of a program of substantial land 
grants to the Territory of Alaska. These should be outright grants 
with full title going to the Territory, including the rights to all min- 
erals and other resources on or under the surface. The Territory 
should be permitted to select these lands, not only from the unreserved 
public domain, but also from those areas presently reserved if and 
when they are released. 

I suggest that the grants be fairly modest as to size, say 300,000 
to 500,000 acres, and be repeated as the earlier grants are used up in 
sales and leases of lands to settlers and other users. When statehood 
is acquired, the entire remainder of the land the Congress intends to 
grant to the new State would then become immediately available. 

The territorial department of lands, recently established by the 
legislature, has the authority to undertake the initial job of making 
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selections and accepting land grants. I am confident that Alaska 
can make such transferred lands ‘more readily available for develop- 
ment by private enterprise than is now possible or is likely to be made 
possible under Federal administration. 


TRANSPORTATION 


In a land as extensive as Alaska, it is obvious that one of the major 
keys to development and settlement. is transportation. I plan to 
limit my remarks to only a part of this subject—the matter of high- 
way development. 

Alaska is the only governmental unit among the States and Terri- 
tories which does not share in the general Federal Aid Road Act 
appropriations. Alaska’s road funds appear as an individual item in 
the Interior Department appropriations bill. During the war and 
immediate postwar period, Alaska did fairly well on this basis because 
the immediate expansion and improvement of Alaska’s road system 
was highly important to the defense facilities being installed in Alaska. 
But in recent years, with the main defense roads in place, it has again 
become difficult, as in the prewar period, to get adequate funds to make 
the extensions and improvements to our road systems which are needed 
to foster our general development. 

The Federal Aid Road Act would automatically give us a share of 
the general road appropriations which are presently apportioned 
throughout the United States, except for Alaska. Since the increase of 
our Alaska gasoline tax on 5 cents per gallon, we would have sufficient 
funds available for matching purposes under the Federal Aid Act to 
give us substantially higher Federal funds than we have been receiving 
in recent years as a specific appropriations item; provided, however, 
that certain modifications be made in the Federa! Aid Act which would 
allow us to use part of the Federal funds to assist in our road mainte- 
nance. The States and other Territories are required to supply the 
full cost of maintaining their Federal aid roads, but our Territory is 
too large and our population too small to carry the entire burden of 
this work. The heavy use of our Alaska roads by the military is a 
factor that alone would seem to justify Federal help in maintenance. 

I hope to discuss this with the committee in great detail in Wash- 
ington after further study of the extent to which the Federal Gov- 
ernment might well be expected to amend the Federal Aid Road Act 
to meet Alaska conditions. 


VENTURE CAPITAL NEEDED 


One of the great needs of Alaska, like all pioneer areas, is more 
capital for development purposes. Many proposals for public financ- 
ing have been made to meet this need, especially loans from various 
types of Federal lending agencies, and the actual installation of certain 
enterprises by the Federal Government. 

I believe that the venture capital we so desperately need can be 
brought to Alaska in a much easier way and at less cost to the tax- 
payers of the United States through the device of a Federal tax 
holiday for a period of 15 or 20 years from the present date. Millions 
of tax dollars now go from Alaska into the Federal Treasury which 
might far better be allowed to remain in Alaska for further invest- 
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ment in economic development here. For the fiscal year 1954, for 
example, around $50 million of Federal taxes were paid from Alaska, 
of which $47 million were income taxes. New industries could get 
firmly established if relieved of the load of high Federal taxes over a 
given period in spite of the unusually high financial burden repre- 
sented by starting operations in a new country. A tax holiday would, 
I believe, be the quickest way in which to induce venture capital in 
large amounts to come to Alaska. 

If this should prove to be correct, not only would Alaska benefit 
from the resulting early and large economic growth, but the Federal 
Government would be laying the groundwork for future tax returns 
well in excess of the amount relinquished during the tax holiday. 


GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATION 


Another Alaska need is the creation of a better background of 
governmental organization and social development in which a sound 
and healthy growth and settlement can take place. I will limit my 
remarks to a few specific items in this field. 


1. Statehood 


The eventual creation of a State of Alaska is certain. My views on 
this subject of statehood are already a matter of record and I will not 
repeat them at this time, except to say that under the provisions of the 
enabling bill (H. R. 2535) most recently recommended by your com- 
mittee, including an authorization for grants of substantial sums of 
money to help Alaska over the critical first 10 to 15 years of statehood, 
I believe we should be able to get the new State successfully launched. 

Presently, we should do all within our power better to prepare 
Alaska for assuming the responsibilities of statehood. I believe that 
Congress should allow us to exercise continuing greater amounts of 
self-government and give us more local control of land and other 
natural resources. 

2. Elective Governor 

Among the immediate needed governmental improvements in my 
opinion, ‘while Alaska is still a Territory is a change in our Organic 
Act which would permit Alaskans to elect their own Governor. 
This would both increase the degree of local self-government and 
permit the reorganization of the Territorial government along lines 
being evolved in the States. It would remove the present role the 
Governor must play of being a Federal official and at the same time 
the head of a Territorial government which has now become large 
and complex. 


LOCAL NATURAL RESOURCES CONTROL 


The grants of land that have been proposed would give Alaskans 
control over a portion of the agricultural lands, mineral deposits, 
waterpower sites, forests of interior Alaska and other natural resources 
of their Territory. They would afford us opportunities to gain 
experience in managing such resources; also, they would supply much 
needed Territorial funds to finance the increasing governmental 
needs of this rapidly growing Territory. 

Another proposal now being frequently made is that control of our 
fish and wildlife resources be turned over to the Territory. I do 
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not see why the Territory should not be able to establish an adminis- 
trative staff and technical organization to handle this huge and 
complex job if it is willing to do the job effectively. The last Alaska 
Legislature—that of 1955—petitioned Congress to grant the Terri- 
tory control over the fish and wildlife resources. 

This activity as now conducted by the Fish and Wildlife Service of 
the Interior Department costs about $2 million per year. 

I suppose a considerable portion of the administrative and technical 
men now employed here by the Fish and Wildlife Service could be 
expected to change to the Territorial organization. 

Congress might well pass an enabling act offering control over these 
resources to the Territory upon a showing by the legislature that it 
would establish a satisfactory fish and wildlife agency and provide 
the necessary funds to permit of the proper management of these 
resources which are such an essential factor in the economy of Alaska. 

Mr. O’Brien. Governor, I was intrigued by your suggestion of a 
tax holiday. I think you have a very good point there. I believe 
that the proper development of Alaska would bring in far more in the 
long run to the Federal Government than it is collecting now. But 
I was rather curious as to the method. Would you propose that the 
existing Federal taxes continue to be collected but earmarked in their 
entirety and sent back to Alaska, or just eliminate Federal taxes? 

Governor HEInNTzLEMAN. My ‘thought was to eliminate them. I 
thought whatever taxing needed to be done up here for public facilities 
and one thing and another which are now taken care of by the Federal 
appropriation could be collected by the Territory through increased 
taxation. J 

Mr. O’Brien. You think substantially the same amount of taxation 
would be collected? 

Governor HerntzLEMAN. No, | figure it would be less but we would 
take a portion of it for that purpose but the rest would be left in the 
hands of the individuals and companies. 

Mr. O’Brien. Enough of a profit incentive to bring capital up here? 

Governor HetnizuemMan. Yes. I have in mind_ particularly, 
of course, the mining industry. 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Governor HrerntzLeMAN. I think that if we could declare such a 
tax holiday that we would find all the large mining companies of the 
United States up here searching the country for commercial deposits 
of these minerals which we know exist here. 

Mr. Dawson. In other words, what you want is something like 
Puerto Rico had. ‘They had a tax holiday down there. 

Governor HetnrzLEMAN. They have a tax holiday. They have a 
Federal-tax holiday which is permanent. They also have a temporary 
tax holiday of their own which, I think, runs for about 10 or 15 years. 

Mr. Dawson. And it has resulted in a good deal of industrial 
expansion. 

Governor HeEInTzLEMAN. It has resulted in enormous growth. 
Someone came up from there the other day and told me they had 
been in the office of what would correspond to our development 
board while they were down there and those men were just over- 
whelmed with requests and applications from American concerns to 
come into Puerto Rico. 
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Another reason why I think it would pay the Federal Government 
to throw off taxes on some of these things or all of them is that the 
population of the United States as we all know is growing very 
rapidly. I read an estimate the other day of the Census Bureau. 
I think it said 220 million people was their estimate of the population 
by 1975. It seems to me that it would be in the interest of the 
United States as a whole to do everything in our power to make 
what I would call more living room or living space available for people 
here in Alaska, to take care of this increasing population. Of course, 
at the same time it would help the development of Alaska too. 

As I mentioned a short time ago, in the long run I[ think they 
would get back more money than they had foregone in the way of 
taxation for a relatively short period. 

Mr. Dawson. It would be a sort of venture capital on the part of 
the United States Government. 

Governor HreIntzLeMAN. That is right. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartietr. Governor, in that connection, do you think there 
would be any fear if we had such a holiday that the Federal appro- 
priations would dry up and we would be asked to make those 
appropriations for ourselves? 

Governor HeInTzLEeMAN. I think yes; some of them might, but I 
think a great many others would keep up. 

Mr. Bartietr. Do you think we would get the road money? 

Governor HrintzLEMAN. Yes; I think we could still participate in 
the Federal-aid-road money. You know Puerto Rico does. 

Mr. Bartrietr. Governor, has this proposal gone beyond the 
Territory? What I mean to say by that 

Governor HeInTzLEMAN. No; it has not. I think you mean 

Mr. Bartierr. Has Secretary McKay endorsed it? 

Governor HemntzLEMAN. No; no one. In fact, I wanted the thing 
to be carefully worked up by the economist in my office before I went 
further with it. I thought if it looked good I would present it this 
winter in Washington. 

Mr. Bartuertt. I was particularly interested in the question Mr. 
O’Brien asked as to method, because the attorney general of Hawaii 
a couple of years ago wrote an opinion holding, for whatever worth it 
might have, that an incorporated Territory such as Hawaii or Alaska 
is an integral part of the Union and Congress could not, even if it so 
desired, make any special tax concessions to such a Territory, whereas 
it was not so bound in the case of Puerto Rico. 

Governor HreIntzLEMAN. I do not recall that, Delegate Bartlett. 
I thought that was in connection with the establishment of a Com- 
monwealth system of government and, of course, I am not proposing 
that. 

Mr. Barruerr. I realize that. That opinion had more specifically 
to do with the tax provision of such a proposal. 

Mr. Dawson. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Barruert. Surely. 

Mr. Dawson. Of course, every State in the Union would be tickled 
to have that type of arrangement where no Federal taxes would be 
collected on industry coming to their State and, on the other hand, 
let the Federal Government continue to keep up the roads and pour 
the Federal money into there. That is an ideal situation we would 
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all like. But as I listen to your paper on various things you want 
to accomplish, all of them could be solved or unsolved, I will put it 
that way, by statehood. For instance, if you become a State I do not 
know how you are going to get special treatment on your road funds. 
You are going to have to fit into the formula set up to participate in 
the road program. On your fisheries you are going to get—that will 
be solved. You will have local control over that. But you will 
more or less be out on your own footing when you become a State and, 
whether you are going to get special treatment or not, that is going to 
be a problem. 

Governor Hre1ntzLeMan. Yes. I was thinking of during the time 
we are a Territory. We have been talking about roads, for example. 
We would have to fit into the general road formula in a way, but I 
believe that the statehood bill which you had under consideration last 
time was $70 million or $80 million over a period of 10 or 15 years to 
help it with various problems. We could not accept the Federal Aid 
Road Act now if we did not get some special provision, even though 
we were a State. 

Mr. Dawson. In other words, you are just a baby and going to 
need some nursing along for a number of years. 

Governor Hetnrzteman. The price of maintaining our roads is 
too high and everybody recognizes it, I think. That is the reason in 
all the statehood bills I have seen come up there was some special 
provision in there for roads. This last time it is a question of giving 
us funds. 

Mrs. GREEN. Are you familiar with the highway bill that was in the 
House this last session? 

Governor HEINTZLEMAN. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. What was your reaction to that? Did you appear 
in favor or in opposition? 

Governor HrinTzLeMan. I was not in on that. 

Mrs. Green. Are you familiar with the provisions? 

Governor HrmIntzLeEMAN. That made no provision for Alaska. 

Mrs. Green. Then you would not, I take it, favor it. 

Governor HrIntzLeMAN. We did not share in that at all. 

Mrs. GreEN. But you did not definitcly oppose it either. 

Governor HrInTzLeMAN. I did not oppose it because it did not 
affect Alaska. 

Mrs. Green. Would it not affect you? Would you not be paying 
taxes into it and getting nothing in ‘return? 

Governor H&INTZLEMAN. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. Then it would affect you generally. 

Governor HurnrzueMan. Yes; the general taxation of the United 
States we would be subject to. 

Mrs. Green. On this business of statehood I hear conflicting re- 
ports from Portland. Who actually is opposing statehood up here? 

Governor Hre1ntzLEMAN. I do not know that there is any particular 
class or group of people opposing statehood. There is some opposition 
to it, of course. 

Mrs. Green. One of the stories I hear repeatedly in Portland is that 
the salmon industry i is opposing it. Do you know if that is correct? 

Governor HrinrzteMaNn. I do not know that to be true, as an 
industry. 
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Mr. Bartuerr. I believe, if you will permit me to say, the opposi- 
tion of the Alaskan Salmon Industry, Inc., as a trade organization is 
recorded in congressional hearings. 

Mrs. GREEN. This opposition to statehood? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. 

Mrs. GREEN. On what basis? 

Mr. Bartuerr. | imagine it runs from A to: Z. I have my own 
personal opinion which is that the salmon industry knows fully well 
one of the first acts of the State legislature would be to abolish the 
fish traps, which has not been achieved under Federal control. And 
the salmon industry does not want that to occur. It is a personal 
opinion which I dare say is 100 percent correct. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Dawson. Will the lady yield to me? 

Mrs. Green. Yes. 

Mr. Dawson. When I was up here in 1947 we spent 3 weeks on the 
sole question of statehood, going to every community, and Judge 
Arnold, I think, of the salmon industry, was with us most of the time 
as well as others who offered opposition. However, the opposition 
did not take the form that the gentleman from Alaska suggested. 
They would not dare come out and say they are opposed because of 
absentee ownership or the effect of taxation from the standpoint of 
industry. But they went out on a lot of little things that developed 
during the hearings. So I think we could be safe in generally saying 
that that group that he did represent—that was the one you referred 
to, was it not, Bob? 

Mr. Bart.ett. Yes. 

Mr. Dawson. Would be opposed. But as far as the rank and file 
of people who work in the salmon industry, I do not think you could 
say as a matter of fact that the industry itself would be opposed to 
statehood. 

Governor HrerinrztemMan. That is the statement I made, the indus- 
try as a whole. 

Mr. Barruerr. I think 99 percent of the people who work in the 
industry are for statehood. I referred only, and tried to make that 
clear, to the trade organization itself. 

Mr. O’Brien. If the gentleman will yield. Speaking only for my- 
self, | am going to assume while I am up here that the great majority 
of the people in Alaska favor statehood and it is going to take the 
testimony of a considerable number of people to the contrary to con- 
vince me that is not the case. I think we have had evidence through 
the years in Washington that the people of Alaska favor statehood. 

Mr. Dawson. We did not have 1 witness out of 100, I do not think, 
who opposed statehood during all those weeks of the hearings, so I 
do not believe you are going to get those great numbers you speak of 
who are going to oppose it. 

Mr. Bartruierr. Governor, you referred to tidelands and land grants. 

Governor HEINTZLEMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Bartuerr. And transfer of the fishery. I just want to mention 
in that connection that I have bills before this very committee on those 
subjects but I cannot get any reports out of the Department of the 
Interior so we have not had any hearings yet on them. The adminis- 
tration has not made known its views on those several propositions 
one way or another. I think there is an elective Governor bill over 
in the Senate introduced by Senator Malone. 
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Governor HEINTzLEMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Bartuerr. And it has not had a report, either. Do you know 
the position of the administration? 

Governor HEINTZLEMAN. I do not. May I speak a bit about the 
tidelands, Mr. Chairman? 

I think it is extremely important that the Territory of Alaska be 
given the tidelands and I do not know enough about how far out to 
sea we should go on submerged lands. So I am not talking about that. 
I am talking about the land between high and low tide which has 
always gone to every State automatically when it came into the Union. 

As I said in this statement of mine, a large share of the capital 
invested in Alaska, whether in private homes or in industry, is adjacent 
or on these tide flats and these big industries that I have been working 
on, the big industries particularly, I will say, they must get fee simple 
title to the land before they can finance. They cannot finance through 
these big investment houses and life insurance companies until they 
own the land on which these improvements are going to stand. 

In the case of Wrangell, recently this sawmill being put in there 
found it necessary to ask us to support a bill in Congress to get them 
title to 45 acres of tideland. And that was to process Government 
timber, too. It certainly seems foolish to have to go to Congress 
every time anyone wants a small piece of tideland. 

Another very important thing is this: A large share—or I should 
maybe say a substantial share—of the homes along the coast of 
Alaska, these coastal towns, is on tidelands. It is true some of the 
areas have been filled in but they are tideflats just the same and 
those people, of course, cannot get title to their properties. And it is 
extremely important that we do have these people get fee simple 
title to their lands. 

Then another thing is, too, this would bring in a considerable 
revenue to the Territory. It is the kind of a thing that I think we 
can handle very, very easily. It is not inaccessible. It is not scattered 
all over the country, all over the mterior. And it would help us 
tremendously if that money were made available a supple ment the 
money that we would get from other sources to maintain the Territorial 
government. 

The same thing applies to these grants of upland that I have 
mentioned, from three to five thousand acres, is the unit—giving us 
one unit, we will say, presently, and another one when we feel the 
need of more land because we used up the first unit. It not only 
would give us more money but I am just as confident as I sit here 
and gentlemen, I have had many years of experience in Alaska in 
the management of land—I was in the Forest Service here for many 
years and we had charge of 20 million acres of land and I know some 
of the difficulties of trying to get quick action on the alienation of 
land, taking up private holdings through the Federal Government. 
I think the Territory could do a much better job and I would like to 
see us givea a chance to try if 

Mr. Assorr. Governor, relating some of the recommendations you 
are making to the statehood bill considered in the Ist session of the 
84th Congress, H. R. 2535, and you referred specifically to some of its 
provisions—are you taking the position that if the Congress is willing 
to make those grants to the Territor y with a formal statehood bill, 
then as you go “forward toward that goal of statehood you feel they 
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might be made notwithstanding the fact that the statehood was not 
passed? 

Governor HrrnrzieMan. If statehood was itself passed under this 
bill we have just mentioned, of course, we would get better than 103 
million acres of land. 

Mr. Aprorr. I was coming to that point. The bill specifically 
provides, of course, for the extension of Public Law 31 of the 83d 
Congress, the Submerged Lands Act of 1953, to the Territory of Alaska. 
With or without statehood, you would urge that that provision be 
adopted by Congress? 

Governor HrernTzLeMAN. As I said, I was not thinking so much of 
submerged land, whether 3-mile limit or 10-mile limit, whatever it is, 
as I was to the lands covered and uncovered by the incoming and 
outgoing tide. 

Mr. Assorr. Then with respect to the 103 million plus acres, a 
provision was included which would provide for the selection of 400,000 
acres of national forest lands? 

Governor HeInTzLEMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Assorr. You would urge that grant selection be made too, 
with or without the statehood legislation as such? 

Governor HeintzLeEMAN. I do not think it makes very much 
difference. Of course, the way the statehood bill reads, the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Territory would have to agree on that and I 
think that is a ver y wise precaution. I do not want to break up any 
great big sustained yield timber units in granting this 400,000 acres. 
‘And in my opinion, this is just my personal opinion, this 400,000 
acres should be split up so that you are giving some of the land 
around each one of these towns. 

Mr. Assorr. You have an additional provision for some 400,000 
acres to be selected adjacent to communities? 

Governor HrinrzLeMAN. That is right, from public domain. 

Mr. Asport. Yes. 

Governor HretintzLeMan. I was thinking about the national forest 
areas we were talking about a minute ago. When they say “national 
forest lands,’’ they mean 400,000 acres of national forest land adjacent 
to these towns on the south coast. I think it would be very possible 
for the Department of Agriculture, that is, the Forest Service, and 
the Territory to work out some plan by which that 400,000 acre? 
being made available to the Territory would be immensely valuable 
to these communities and also to the Territory as a whole. 

Mr. Asporr. Similarly, you have about 2% million acres, something, 
I believe fifty or sixty thousand acres over 2% million, for schools, 
penitentiaries, et cetera. 

Governor HrINTZLEMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Asporr. Again, would you urge that that selection be permitted 
independent of action on statehood, to be included in the gross acreage? 

Governor HrIntzLEMAN. It would be included in part of the 103 
million acres, I believe. 

Mr. O’Brien. Governor, you propose to do gradually what would 
be done instantly if a statehood law was passed. 

Governor Heintzieman. Exactly. ° I think it would give us 
training and experience in the handling of public land laws and at the 
same time bring in more money. 
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Mr. O’Brien. And also prove to Congress your capacity for state- 
hood which has been challenged by some people. 

Governor HrtntTzLeMAN. Exactly. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Green. 

Mrs. GREEN. You mentioned the land grant should be fairly 
moderate in size. In the original Alaska mental health bill the 
provision was for 500,000 acres. That was amended and changed to 
a million. What is your thought on that? Do you think a million is 
too large a grant there? 

Governor HrIntzLeMAN. It authorizes a grant over a period of 10 
years, does it not? I think it is all right. 

Mr. Aspsortr. On one other point, Governor, so it will be clear on 
the record. H. R. 2535, as reported by the committee and considered 
on the House floor before being recommitted during the 1st session, 
would have brought the Territory of Alaska under the Federal Road 
Act of 1916, and in your view, absent the accompanying grants, that 
would be premature? 

Governor HEINTZLEMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Assortr. There are substantial provisions over a period of 
vears for grants to the Territory of Alaska and you would not only not 
gain but you would lose, as I understand your position, if you were 
brought under the terms of the Federal Road Act without accompany- 
ing grants by the Federal Government? 

Governor HEINTZLEMAN. That is correct. If we came under the 
Federal Aid Road Act before statehood were granted, we would have 
to have some of these special provisions put in to take care of main- 
tenance. 

Mr. Dawson. If it came in after statehood was granted, you would 
still have to have special provisions because the formula for the Road 
Act would not benefit you one single bit. 

Governor HemnrzLeMAN. That is correct, but the statehood bill 
takes care of it by authorizing funds for roads over 10 or 15 years. 

Mr. Dawson. You would probably have to go beyond 10 or 15 
vears with some other program, too. 

Governor HEINTZLEMAN. We hope by that time the Territory will 
have grown to the point where it would come under the formula 
without any special provisions. Some of these things are working 
out and they look very promising. I think in 15 years we would be 
able to go on our own. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Assortr. On the commercial fisheries question, Governor: If it 
is asserted that the Territory of Alaska presently does not have an 
existing agency to perform the responsibilities which would pass to it 
if it achieved control of its commercial fisheries, what would your re- 
sponse be to that? 

Governor HEINTZLEMAN. Of course, you know it has an organiza- 
tion now which could take it over, the Territorial Department of 
Fisheries. But that would have to expand very materially to do it. 

Mr. Aspott. Do you feel you could obtain the necessary biologists 
and other personnel you would need? 

Governor HreInTzLEMAN. I said in the statement, I think, that 
many of the men who are already working up here for Fish and 
Wildlife Service would transfer over to the Territorial agency. 
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Mr. Axpsorr. If it is asserted that, notwithstanding the ability 
personnelwise and technologywise of the Territory to perform that 
responsibility, there are problems peculiar to our international re- 
sponsibility, particularly, on fisheries and peculiar to the nature of 
the Territory of Alaska which would tend to augur against that grant, 
what would your response be to that? 

Governor HreIntTzLeMAN. I would say that these very Commissions 
that are now working under these international treaties should con- 
tinue their work just the same, their research organizations. I refer 
to North Pacific Fisheries Commission. I refer to the Halibut 
Commission. 

Mr. Aszorr. They would continue their present function? 

Governor HerIntTzLeEMAN. That is true. 

Mr. Assporr. And the management of migratory waterfowl under 
various international treaties would not be interferred with? 

Governor HeintzLeMan. No. 

Mr. Assorr. Whatever is said with respect to commercial fisheries, 
I assume your position would be the same on control of your wildlife? 

Governor HrINTZLEMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Assorr. Would there be funding problems with respect to 
local control? 

Governor HeinrzLeMANn. I cannot tell you. I cannot tell you. | 
do not know enough about the revenues that are coming into the Fish 
and Wildlife Service in the Territory to say whether or not we would 
find it difficult to carry on that function. I know one thing, that the 
legislature this last time asked Congress to transfer fish and wildlife 
work over to them. You may recall that memorial we had in from 
the Territorial legislature. So apparently the Territorial legislature 
thinks they would not have any trouble financing it. 

Mr. Assporr. One further question. I believe there has been an 
urging from the Territory and through Delegate Bartlett’s office that 
the question of the Pribilof sealeries revenues and receipts be studied 
to the end that the Territory of Alaska might receive a greater share 
of those. Could you state briefly what your position is on that, or a 
little background on it? 

Governor HeinrzLeMAN. I think the attempt has been to give us 
50 percent of the proceeds, of the American share of the proceeds 
from the Pribilof Islands. I certainly would like, of course, to see 
that done. 

Mr. O’Brien. I think we will recess now until 1:30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., a recess was taken until 1:30 p. m., of 
this same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. O’Brien. The meeting will be in order. 
Governor, will you return to the witness table. 


STATEMENT OF HON. B. FRANK HEINTZLEMAN, GOVERNOR OF 
ALASKA—Resumed 


Mrs. Green. I had two points I would like to come back to, 
Mr. Chairman. On this mental-health bill again, I referred this 
morning to the grant of 500,000 or a million acres of land. There is a 
serious question in my mind whether this bill can get through Con- 
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gress with a grant of a million acres because of certain statements 
that have been made by the Budget Bureau. In your opinion, 
Governor, would it be possible to finance this on the 500,000 acres 
of land? ; 

Governor HrtntTzLeEMAN. Well, I think it would go quite a ways 
toward doing it. We would have to select the lands pretty carefully 
so that they would immediately produce enough money in order to 
take care of the Alaska share of the cost of mental-health treatment. 
Certainly I would settle for 500,000. 

Mrs. GREEN. Do you think it should be spread out over a 10-year 
period? 

Governor HEINTzLEMAN. Yes, I think that is all right. 

Mrs. Green. Do you think that would be preferable to a 5-year 
period? 

Governor HEINTZLEMAN. For this reason: You see, we are still in a 
process of growth and this is a big country and we do not know where 
the centers of population and centers of the industrial development 
might be in the next 10 years. I would hate to select the land now in 
3 or 5 years and then find out later if we had waited a while we could 
have gotten more high-class lands around some new center of industry 
or mining that might have sprung up in the meantime. So I think 
the 10 years is all. right. That is the total time we should have to 
select them. If for any reason we wanted to select them earlier, we 
could do that. 

Mrs. GREEN. There was also some discussion in the committee of 
whether or not this land should be earmarked for the care of the 
mentally ill. What is your opinion in regard to that? 

Governor HrmnrzLEMAN. I would rather see it the other way. I 
think that if we had this land and it was producing revenue going into 
the general fund, certainly everyone would feel there was an obligation 
to put as much money out of that as needed or as we could get into 
mental health work. 

Mrs. GREEN. Do you not think the history has been in many of the 
States those moneys have been dissipated and they have gone into 
other things? 

Governor HEINTzLEMAN. I do not know that, Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. GREEN. I had one other question. You spoke this morning 
of the tidelands, the land between high and low tide and giving title 
to individuals. That is your recommendation, is it? 

Governor HrmntzLeEMAN. Giving the lands to the State and then 
the State would decide whether it was going to give title also to 
individuals or long-term leases. In many cases we would want to 
give absolute title. 

Mrs. GREEN. You think that is preferable to the long-term leases? 

xovernor HEINTZLEMAN. In certain cases. If we were going to 
put up a $50 million pulp mill on a plant site, I think we should give 
title to it to help them finance. Of course, we would never want to 
take it back. 

Mrs. Green. If you have a definite policy, though, on leases, you 
are not subjected to tremendous pressures from individuals; are you? 

Governor HrintTzLEMAN. I think that we would have to outline a 
policy which states under what conditions we were going to give title 
and what conditions we were going to give leases. Take, as I said 
this morning, the question of homes. We have hundreds and 
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hundreds of homes on the tide flats now and I would certainly like 
to give them title. 

Mrs. GreEN. That has been one of the battles in the Oregon 
Legislature. The tidelands in Oregon, of course, are reserved for 
schools and there has been pressure by various commercial interests 
and private individuals to get title to them. I think that the people 
who prefer the long-term leases have won out, at least for the time 
being. I wondered if you had given consideration to that. 

Governor HeinrzLeMan. Yes, I have; and as I say, I think there 
are some cases in which you would surely want to give title. In 
many cases I think it-would be a matter of leading. For example, 
take a waterpower site. I am very much interested in waterpower 
myself. If you have a firm who had a lease from the Federal Power 
Commission for a 50-year development of a waterpower site, of course, 
if part of that plant was going to stand on the tideflats, as it very w ell 
could, a generating plant, we could grant a 50-year lease too. Cer- 
tainly i in the case of things which might not be permanent, let us take 
a salmon cannery, I do not know whether it might be now or 15 years 
from now. I think in that case we ought to give a lease and the same 
thing would apply to a mining processing plant too, because mines 
play out. I do not see any particular reason why they should get a 
fee simple title unless they were going to put up something enormous 
that was going to require heavy financing which could only be had if 
they owned the property outright. 

Mrs. Green. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barrier. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartuetrr. Mrs. Green opened the subject of mental health, 
so I would like to ask you a question or two regarding that, Governor, 
because action on this bill before it was reported out of this com- 
mittee was taken after you had returned to Alaska. And as you are 
aware, an amendment was offered and rejected but is likely to ‘be pro- 
posed on the floor of the House of Representatives when the bill 
comes up, which would require the Territory to match dollars for 
dollars in respect to construction funds. Would you care to give the 
committee your opinion on that proposal? 

Governor HEINTZzLEMAN. I would have to study that more, Dele- 
gate Bartlett. But I did not like that so well at the time. 

Mr. Bartuetr. I did not either. 

Mr. O’Brien. The Chair might add he did not either. 

Governor HeinTzLeMAN. I thought that this was an obligation 
that should be taken on by the Federal Government, that we were 
doing just about all we could be expected to do in picking up more 
and more of the check every year to take care of these people. 

Mr. Bartietr. Governor, you mentioned, I believe, in your 
written statement, that Alaska has a year-around population of 
160,000. I had thought the Bureau of Census figures and the Re- 
sources Development Board figures gave a somewhat higher popu- 
lation. 

Governor HEINTZLEMAN. I think not, Delegate Bartlett. I checked 
that a couple of days ago because I had been seeing in the paper 
larger figures too. And this estimate of the Bureau of the Census— 
and I looked up the pamphlet or bulletin—said 160,000, year-around. 
Now, of course, you know we have a great many more people than that 
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during the summer months but I am talking about the year-around 
population who have voting residence here, so to speak. The total 
population is something better than 200,000, I think 208,000, which 
include the military people. 

Mr. Bartuert. I think that beginning about 2 years ago they 
ceased recording the number of military in the Territory. 

Governor HeintzLEMAN. This thing I saw did not call them mili- 
tary, but it gave the total population and the residence population. 

Mr. Bartietr. Do you know the date of the Bureau of Census 
estimate? 

Governor HEInTzLEMAN. This is 1953 or 1954, a late bulletin. 

Mr. Barter. Of course, I do not doubt your word, but I am just 
sort of astounded. 

Governor HEINTZLEMAN. I will check on it again, since you raise the 
question. 

Mr. O’Brien. If you accept 160,000, is that not larger than the 
population of some of our present States when they became States? 

Mr. Bartierr. About 20, yes. 

Governor, you spoke this morning about lands withdrawn by the 
Federal Government and I believe the committee would like to know 
that Mr. Puckett just recently informed me that the final 135,000 
acres reserved under Public Land Order 487 several years ago in 
anticipation of legislation which was never legislated has now been 
restored. That land is on the Kenai Peninsula, a 135,000-acre tract, and 
will now be opened to normal homestead and other entries. So progress 
is being made. 

Governor HEINTZLEMAN. I am glad to know that. Some of us, as 
vou know, have been working on that very hard, including you, 
Delegate Bartlett. 

Mr. BartLett. Some of us did not believe it should ever have been 
withdrawn. 

yovernor HEINTZLEMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Bartietr. Including you and me. 

Mr. O’Brien. I would like to ask one final question on this mental 
health situation. Is it your considered judgment that if the legisla- 
tion which was reported from the committee and which will be voted 
upon, I hope, early in the next session is passed, that at the end of the 
10-year period Alaska will be able to handle its mental health 
problems? 

Governor HEINTZLEMAN. I certainly believe so. 

Mr. Assortr. Governor, along that same line, as has been made 
clear, H. R. 6376 is a bill by Mrs. Green, reported by the committee 
and pending before the House when they reconvene in January, setting 
out as we were advised by departmental witnesses the programing of 
this approximately $6 million which would go to the integrated health 
program apart from the construction fund grant. And for each of the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1957, June 30, 1958, $1 million; for each 
fiscal year ending 1959 and 1960, $800,000, and so on down to 1965 
and 1966, when the sum would be $200,000. Is it your considered 
judgment, and on the advice of those people in the Territory upon 
whom you must rely, that you could program those funds without 
finding the particular breakdown of funds restrictive or unduly limit- 
ing? Can you program those funds on the approximate basis they 
would be made available? 
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Governor HremntTzLeEMAN. I think so. 

Mr. Assotrr. With respect to the construction fund which would 
be granted by this bill—I think Delegate Bartlett has touched on the 
dollar matching question—if it were the consensus of congressional 
opinion that it should be dollar matching, if you received the grant 
with respect to the program proper which would be six-plus million 
dollars, would you believe at this time the Territory would be unable 
to match dollars on the construction program itself? 

Governor HrerntzLEMAN. I do. 

Mr. O’Brien. I would like to make an explanation at this point if 
I may. We know there was some opposition to the mental-health 
bill in our committee, but I would like to explain to the people of 
Alaska that the reason for no vote at the last session of Congress, the 
session just completed, was my responsibility. As chairman of the 
subcommittee in consultation with the chairman of the full committee 
we did not ask for a rule because the bill would have come up in a 
rather heated climate toward the end of the session, and I felt it was 
better with such an important matter that it come up early in the 
next session, especially after the members or some members of the 
committee had an opportunity to come up here and find out exactly 
what the situation was. 

So I think in all fairness I should make that statement. I certainly 
am not in opposition to the bill because I had a bill almost identical 
to the one Mrs. Green has. 

Governor HrmnrzLeMANn. I believe that is quite well understood in 
the Territory, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Asporr. One further point, Mr. Chairman. 

Governor, an amendment was adopted in committee and, of course, 
appears in the Union Calendar print which will be that bill considered 
by the House, which gives to a proposed patient or his counsel or any 
member of his immediate family the right to a jury trial by a petit 
jury. Are you in a position to state your own personal opinion or 
that of any of your advisers? 

Governor HrmntztemMan. No, lam not. I am not well enough ac- 
quainted with those procedures to say whether that is good or not. 

Mr. Bartierr. One further question, since we did get on the 
mental-health bill. What if an amendment were offered requiring 
us to match dollar for dollar for construction purposes and what if a 
further amendment were offered and accepted striking entirely the 
grant-in-aid program? Would you agree with me, Governor, that 
that would leave Alaska in a very precarious situation financially? 

Governor HrintzLeMAN. Very much so. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are there any further questions? 

Thank you very much, Governor, and I am sorry to bring you back 
again this afternoon. 

Governor HeintzLeMAN. Thank you. 

Mr. Asport. I believe that completes, Mr. Chairman, the presenta- 
tion by the officers of the Territory, the Federal agencies, that it was 
our intention to hear here, and the presentation by the Governor’s 
office. At this point I have been advised we may hear the presenta- 
tion by four spokesmen for the Fairbanks Chamber of Commerce, 
beginning with Mr. Kenneth Gillanders, I believe—is that correct, 
Mr. Gillanders? 
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Mr. Dawson. Might I inquire how many witnesses do we have 
now this afternoon, and is there a limitation on time or a limitation on 
interrogation? 

Mr. Assortr. We suggested, Congressman Dawson, that all wit- 
nesses limit themselves to a 5- to 10-minute oral statement and be 
prepared either at the time of presentation to supplement that with 
a written statement which they might brief, or that they request the 
committee chairman’s and the committee’s permission to subse- 
quently file a written statement. 

Mr. Dawson. How many witnesses do you have? 

Mr. Assort. As we have them set up in immediate order there 
are a total of 16 or 18 people who would like to appear. That is not 
this afternoon. A total of four people have asked to appear tomorrow 
morning. There may be additional people whose names have not 
been handed to me. But within that time limitation up to noon 
tomorrow, there would be sufficient time, even allowing for some 
committee interrogation on the various points. 

Mr. Dawson. So it is your intention then, to limit them to a maxi- 
mum of 10 minutes, possibly 5 5 to 10 minutes? 

Mr. Assort. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. That would be including the questions. 

Mr. Axsporr. Yes, sir. 

State your full name, please. 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH D. GILLANDERS, MEMBER, BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS, FAIRBANKS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Grutanpers. My name is Kenneth D. Gillanders. I am a 
local CPA, and I am speaking now on behalf of the Fairbanks Cham- 
ber of Commerce, being a member of the board of directors. 

My particular phase of it is in connection with roads or transpor- 
tation in general in Alaska. 

Historic cally we can say that the development of transportation in 
Alaska is certainly unique in that we have good air transportation 
and that our good air transportation has preceded the building of 
roads by quite some years; in fact, our roads have lagged way behind 
the air transportation. That gives us good air transportation into 
centers of population but where we are lacking is the surface trans- 
portation into the outlying areas to feed into our centers of population. 

We started out with the Richardson Highway from Fairbanks to 
Valdez, and, as you are familiar, with the Alaska Highway which 
connected with the Richardson to the Canadian border and then 
later the Glenn Highway which connected Anchorage to the Richard- 
son Highway. Now we need to branch out from these main arteries 
into the outlying areas to open up mineral resources and farm areas 
and to in general give the Territory a chance to expand. 

I think it goes without question that we cannot, that Alaska cannot 
develop, that Alaska cannot grow without good surface transportation, 
and it follows we cannot have good surface transportation or a good 
highway system without a plan of development of these highways. 
And we cannot have a plan of development and carry it through with- 
out a sustained source of revenue. 

Now in the past we have had congressional allocations to the 
Alaska Road Commission, but they have been very unpredictable. 
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They got to a high of around 27 to 28 million dollars immediately 
after the war and have now dwindled down to about $6% million last 
year, which is barely enough to maintain roads already constructed. 
So you can see it leaves us in a very critical position in an attempt to 
have a unified plan of developing new roads into the new areas that 
need them. We feel that we should have at least some sort of a 
guaranty of a minimum of $10 million a year so that we can plan an 
orderly development of roads. 

Now tbis, as you know—to make any planning you have to have 
some basis. So we would suggest a $10 million minimum instead of 
the high and low allocations that have been forthcoming for the 
Alaska Roads Commission. 

Another question or point in this line is this recent Federal highway 
bill which did not pass, but as you recall, one plan was for increased 
taxes on motor fuels, tires, and so forth to pay for this 10-year plan. 
You also no doubt recall Alaska was not included in that plan. How- 
ever, we would have been included in the tax to pay for the roads, 
We feel we are hardly in a position to pay taxes for increased roads 
stateside when we need them so badly ourselves and that any increased 
taxation for roads, we should certainly at least participate in the bene- 
fits and get some roads ourselves for that money. 

Our need for roads is a development very badly needed, of farm and 
access roads. Needless to say we have to increase our own farming 
up here to attempt to reduce the cost of living and eliminate shipping 
in so many of those products. To do this we must have roads into the 
farming areas or the potential areas for farming. 

The Fairbanks Chamber of Commerce has had a list of immediate 
projects for the past few years that we feel for this area are the most 
important and they are included in this report from the Fairbanks 
chamber. I believe the members have all been furnished with this. 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes, we have it. May I suggest at this point that 
that part of the folder labeled the ‘Report of the Fairbanks Chamber 
of Commerce’”’ to the committee, be made a part of the record. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


REPORT OF THE FAIRBANKS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


FAIRBANKS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Fairbanks, Alaska, September 14, 1955. 
HoNORABLE MEMBER, 
Territorial and Insular Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The Fairbanks Chamber of Commerce takes this opportunity to 
thank you and the members of your committee for their interest in the Territory 
of Alaska. 

We especially appreciate the opportunity of meeting you personally, being able 
to present our views locally, and, in written form, by means of this brochure. 

May you and your committee members find an avenue of agreement with our 
factual and studied plans for the advancement of Fairbanks, the great Territory 
of Alaska, and our wonderful country—the United States of America. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Au SEE LIGER, President. 


I. Report, Roaps CoMMITTEE 


HISTORICAL 


Limited and expensive transportation has been both the cause and effect of 
Alaska’s inadequate development. Distance—more properly, the time required 
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to cover distance—has restricted passenger travel; and freight costs have centered 
development on items of high unit value—fish, furs, and gold. 

When an act of Congress on January 27, 1905, provided for the establishment 
of the Alaska Road Commission, there were less than a dozen miles of passable 
wagon roads in the Territory. Today the highway system totals 3,466 miles 
consisting of approximately 1,000 miles of primary or “through” roads, 1,200 miles 
of secondary or “feeder” roads, and over 1,300 miles of local roads. 

Since its beginning the highway system has provided Fairbanks with an im- 
portant transportation link. The oldest part of this system being the modern, 
——e Richardson Highway connecting Fairbanks with the seaport 
of Valdez. 

During the last war further construction has added the Glenn Highway con- 
necting Anchorage with the Richardson Highway, and thence to Fairbanks; the 
Alaska Highway, which extends from the Richardson Highway at Big Delta 
eastward to the Canadian boundary, and thence southward to the United States, 
giving Alaska its first land link with the States; the Steese Highway, a few miles 
north of Fairbanks and extending to Livengood; and the Taylor Highway, branch- 
ing at Fortymile on the Alaska Highway and extending to Eagle, and, ultimately, 
to Dawson, Yukon Territory. 


THE IMMEDIATE PAST AND PRESENT 


In the development of these various roads, military considerations have assumed 
as much, if not more, influence than those of the development of the Territory. 
The Glenn Highway was constructed to afford another connection between 
Anchorage and Fairbanks if rail were disrupted. The Alaska Highway was for 
purely military needs as was the Haines cutoff, to supply the interior bases. On 
the other hand, many miles of the new roads have also been constructed primarily 
to connect additional communities to the main road system. 

In most recent years construction of new roads has been limited and the Alaska 
Road Commission has undertaken a program of improving and paving the existing 
system. This program has made possible an interconnecting road system per- 
mitting a more ready access to the population centers of Alaska. 

As a result of this new highway system and the increased accessibility, new 
activities are springing up and many small roadside businesses are prospering by 
furnishing supplies, accommodations, and services to the greatly increased number 
of travelers. An indication of the growing use being made of our highways may 
be seen from the traffic counts taken by the United States Customs office at Tok 
on the Alaska Highway. 


Traffic over the Alaska Highway, 1948-53 


Persons | Automobiles | Trucks 


18, 684 (4) ) (4) 
28, 447 7, 314 | 234 

39, 130 15, 219 | 212 | 

49, 564 | 19, 261 | 224 | 

59, 782 | 22, 061 | 224 

58, 121 22, 521 192 | 





1 Not available. : 
HIGHWAY TRAVEL AND FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Of the 58,121 persons traveling on the Alaska Highway in 1953, 31,406 were 
entering Alaska from Canada. Of this northbound traffic, over 9,000 persons 
and 3,500 cars were destined for Fairbanks, Alaska. 

As the highways have grown and improved, so have the trucking concerns, 
and each year more and more goods are coming to Fairbanks by road. The 
truck transportation industry has grown from a handful of hardy drivers in the 
late 1920’s to large commercial organizations that rival those found anywhere in 
the United States. Today, trucks from Seward, Valdez, and Anchorage arrive 
in Fairbanks daily carrying all kinds of freight, and there are more than 35 differ- 
ent trucking firms with many hundreds of large trucks and trailers of all types 
on the roads. 

The growth of trucking has made transportation a competitive industry result- 
ing in better service and prices. In 1952 the Alaska Department of Taxation 
had approximately 3,400 truck and trailer licenses issued from its Fairbanks 
office. 
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THE PRESENT NEEDS 


Despite the progress which has been made, principally during the war period, 
there is a tremendous road construction job yet to be undertaken if Fairbanks 
and other interior communities are to be properly served and connected with a 
vitally needed road system. As has been noted, very few secondary roads feed 
these main highways, and there are large areas of potential agricultural or mineral 
lands with no access roads whatever. Such roads are essential for the systematic 
development of the farm, industrial, and recreational potential of our region. 

Some of our most important road projects meriting attention are discussed 
below in the order the chamber of commerce recommends. Their primary pur- 
pose is the opening of the region for development by the interconnection of its 
communities and resources. These suggested roads could be justified on this 
basis alone. Some could be justified to a degree by military necessity and by 
economic factors, such as the provision of access to strategic material areas, the 
reduction of freight costs to certain communities, and the extension of the north- 
ern terminus of the hemisphere highway. 

Here then is the order of roads for which the roads committee of the Fairbanks 
Chamber of Commerce requests the allocation of funds. 


ROAD REQUESTS 


1. Fairbanks-Chena Hot Springs 


Late in 1953, three men broke through a jeep trail to the springs to be the 
first men to make this trip by auto. The opening of a winter trail in this manner, 
as is often the case, has led to improvement of the road. 

A group of Fairbanks businessmen have invested in Chena Hot Springs with 
the hope of making it a resort. The chamber of commerce concurs with their 
willingness to invest capital in an enterprise 65 miles from Fairbanks, but which 
it (the chamber) believes will be a great asset to the populace of our city both 
for health and recreation. We believe that as soon as Chena Hot Springs is 
available by automobile, it will become a popular resort not only for residents, 
but for visitors in both summer and winter. In addition. and as firmly supported 
by the active agriculture committee of the chamber, such a route would open 
excellent agricultural land not far from the city of Fairbanks. 


2. The Livengood-Rampart Highway 


This would be an extension of the present Elliott Highway to the Yukon River 
at Rampart. This road would connect Livengood and, of course, Fairbanks to 
the Eureka-Tofty placer gold fields. It would also give ready access to the 
Manley Hot Springs, which is not only a great mining area, but also has unlimited 
possibilities for recreation and, consequently, the further promotion of our No. 3 
industry—tourism. There are known to be vast deposits of tin and other minerals 
in this area, and road transportation would aid greatly in their development. 

The committee on roads has great vision and even greater faith in the eventual 
development of the Rampart area as the greatest hydroelectric source in the 
Northern Hemisphere. A multiuse dam at Rampart, on the Yukon, has a poten- 
tial source of 14% million kilowatts installed capacity. 

The committee feels that the agricultural potential, the rich gold fields, and 
the recreational advantages of this area make the completion of the Livengood- 
Rampart road a must, thereby completing the first major link from Fairbanks 
to Nome. . 


II. Rerort, INpDusTRIAL AND RESOURCES COMMITTEE 
RELEASE OF GUBIK GAS FIELD LANDS 


Government withdrawals 


During the period 1944—53 the United States Government made intensive ex- 
ploration of an area of 70,000 square miles in Arctic Alaska in the hope of finding 
additional sources of petroleum. 

Incidental discoveries of natural gas in commercial quantities were made. 

These extended approximately from Point Barrow and Cape Simpson southward 
to the Brooks Range in the vicinities of Umiat, Wolf Creek, Square Lake, and 
Gubik. 

Consistent with the Government’s intent to increase its oil reserves, large areas 
of Arctic Alaska were withdrawn from the public domain. The extent of the 
tracts that were set aside amounts to— 
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1. 23 million acres by Executive order in the instance of the establishment 
of Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4; and 

2. 25 million additional acres in the instance of withdrawal accomplished 
by the Secretary of the Interior in Public Land Order No. 82. 

It is easy to visualize the enormity of this withdrawal when we consider that 
48 million acres is virtually all of Alaska north of the crest of the Brooks Range 
from the Canadian boundary to Cape Lisbourne. 

The disheartening fact to the residents of Alaska is the complete stoppage of 
commercial development by private interests. The committee feels that release 
of some of these acres to private enterprise is the greatest step to helping stabilize 
our economy. 


BENEFITS TO BE DERIVED FROM THE RELEASE OF THE GUBIK GAS FIELDS 


Aid to the Federal Government 

The executive branch of the Government has indicated that military defense of 
Alaska would be enhanced if local industry were expanded to a point where the 
territorial economy achieved a greater degree of self-sufficiency and became less 
dependent upon the continental United States for import of supplies. The 
utilization of local deposits of natural gas would relieve the military of the neces- 
sity of importing large quantities of fuel oil into the Territory at great expense to 
the Government. 

The commercial development of natural gas resources in Arctic Alaska would 
entail the establishment of important industrial facilities north of the Brooks 
Range. These facilities, including roads, airports, repair facilities, communica- 
tion facilities, housing, et cetera, and the utilization of a local source of fuel in 
that region (where the importation of fuel now contributes greatly to the high 
cost of exploratory work and the present expensive operation of Military Estab- 
lishments) would be of great benefit to any further exploratory programs the 
Government may wish to conduct in that region. 

The commercial development of natural gas resources may be advanced un- 
accompanied by any significant depletion of oil reserves. It is entirely possible 
that further exploration for gas may result in the discovery of important con- 
centrations of oil, just as the reverse was true in the instance of exploration in 
the Gubik region. 

Aid to the city of Fairbanks 

The annual cost of fuel used for generation of electric power and for structural 
heating purposes by all consumers, including the military, in Fairbanks and 
vicinity alone is estimated to be in excess of $11 million. 

Based on calculations of reputable public analysts in respect to the future 
growth of the city of Fairbanks, it is reasonable to expect that future fuel con- 
sumption will not fall below 1953 levels, or that each year approximately 500,000 
tons of coal, 20 million gallons of oil, and 1 million pounds of propane will be 
consumed. The cost of these quantities of fuel at 1953 price levels amounts to 
$11,768,000. The cost of an equivalent amount of natural gas, having an equal 
heat content, at an average unit cost of 70 cents per thousand cubic feet, would 
be $7,720,000. Possible annual savings, therefore, may be $4,048,000. 

The availability of cheap fuel may furnish the opportunity for industrial 
development in many lines. 

The following list is but a smattering of the potential: 

Metallurgical industry—Cheap fuel in the form of natural gas may make 
practical the establishment of smelting plants for the production of our great 
mineral wealth such as antimony, tungsten, copper, molybdenum, and gold and 
silver from sulfide concentrates. 

Fertitizer and chemicals——Annual imports of fertilizer to Alaska amount to 
1,000 tons, valued at $150,000. The present high cost of fertilizer from the air, 
known as the Wisconsin process for the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen as nitric 
acid. All that is needed is air, water, and fuel. and the reaction of the nitric 
acid and locally available lime and phosphate rock would yield calcium nitrate 
and nitrophosphate fertilizers. 

Ceramic industry.—The Fairbanks area has suitable clays for the manufacture 
of a new lightweight type of building block which has many advantages over 
the common cement block. All that is needed for the very vital building block 
which is fire resistant, warm in winter and cool in summer, impervious to water, 
and easily laid is cheap natural gas as fuel. 

Hydroelectric power.—Eventually the growth of Alaska will necessitate, or in 
reverse order, the building of a hydroelectric powerplant and gravity dam. The 
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construction of such an installation would entail the transporting of tremendous 
uantities of fuel and cement. In this instance, the proposed gasline from the 
ubik gasfields to Fairbanks would cross in close proximity to the greatest 
potential, in the United States or Canada, at Rampart on the Yukon River. 
Major fuel requirements may be provided at enormous savings by the use of 
natural gas. and economic and engineering studies may indicate that cement 
may be profitably made near the site by utilization of natural gas fuel and local 
deposits of limestone. 


Aid to all of Alaska 


The expansion of the natural-gas market to take in the entire rail belt area of 
Alaska, including Anchorage, the largest and fastest growing city in the Territory, 
is believed to be feasible. 

Construction of transmission facilities southward from Fairbanks would be 
greatly enhanced by the opportunity to install a pipeline parallel to the route of 
the Alaska Railroad. 

Development of the natural resources of the rail belt may be significantly 
advanced by the introduction of cheap fuel for power and heat into that region. 

The industries related in the foregoing on ‘‘Aid to Fairbanks” are also applicable 
to the rail-belt area, but to a much greater degree due to the closer proximity to 
water and the availability of cheaper transportation of the finished product. 

The city of Anchorage would be a tremendous market for natural gas as a fuel 
for heat, and the industrial expansion of the Anchorage area will grow rapidly 
with the advent of Gubik gas which, though transported in pipelines that distance, 
will still be the cheapest fuel by many millions of dollars over now available 
sources, 


DEVELOPMENT BY PRIVATE INTERESTS 


Of great concern to all Government agencies is the development of the natural 
resources in a given area, with the thoughts ever in mind— 
1. Will the development be in the best interests of the United States 
Government? 
2. Will the development be paid for by Government or private capital? 
3. Will the development be self-sustaining? 
4. Will the areas served by the development be enhanced economically? 
In this brief presentation, the Fairbanks Chamber of Commerce has shown the 
advantages that the release of the Gubik gasfields would have to the Government 
of the United States in making our military establishments more self-sustaining, 
the tremendous saving to those military installations, the releasing of vital trans- 
portation facilities, and the assurance of an adequate supply of cheap natural gas 
always close at hand and ever available. 
The importance to the Government of the United States insofar as the develop- 
ment of this resource is concerned is the wiltingness of private capital to invest 
in a pipeline and pumping stations, running 465 miles from Gubik to Fairbanks. 


Cost 


‘TOUR! CUERDOR GONG OT DINOS | ace sion cui nce acs mnccecestacosun $18, 411, 760 
Estimated cost of pump stations: 

Number required 

Horsepower per station (including % excess standby power) --- 800 
Estimated cost for installed horsepower 
Required horsepower 


Total cost of pipeline project $20, 011, 760 
Cost per mile $43, 036 


The saving of $4,048,000 yearly to the city of Fairbanks would itself justify 
the construction of the pipeline, but the inestimable value to the economic growth 
of the Fairbanks area, the rail-belt area, and the immediate and long-range 
benefits to the city of Anchorage make this a most necessary project. 


CONCLUSION 


It is the urgent wish of the Fairbanks Chamber of Commerce that the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee recommend the release of public land order No. 82. 

The release of the aforementioned area and the subsequent development thereof, 
its immediate benefit to Alaska and the Government of the United States in 
adcitional tax revenues, industrial incentives and a far greater national defense, 
are the inherent reasons for this action by your committee. 
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III. Report, CHENA FLoop-ContTrRoL COMMITTEE 
EXCERPTS, REPORT BY GEN. S. D. STURGIS 


“The Tanana River is a major tributary of the Yukon River. It is formed by 
the junction of the Chisana and Nabesna Rivers on the northern slopes of the 
Wrangell Mountains near the Canadian border. The Tanana River generally 
flows northwest for its entire 531 miles and drains an irregularly shaped area of 
44,000 square miles of which 500 are in Canada. The Chena River, a major 
tributary, enters the Tanana River from the right near Fairbanks. Almost all 
of its southern tributaries, fed by glaciers of the Alaska Range, supply large quan- 
tities of glacial detritus to aggrade the valley floors. The northern tributaries 
flow through an unglaciated but intensively mineralized region of lesser relief. 
The climate is cold and dry in winter and warm and moist in summer. The 
growing season ranges from 45 to 107 days. Much of the basin is underlain with 
permanently frozen ground. The average precipitation ranges from 10 to 22 
inches 

“The population of the basin is about 20,000, almost all of which is concentrated 
in the Fairbanks district. The estimated 1950 population of the city of Fair- 
banks was 5,625, and of Nenana, 239. Fairbanks, established at the head of 
navigation of the Chena and Tanana Rivers, is now the northern terminus of the 
Alaska Railroad. It is the supply base of the Fairbanks mining district and is 
near large military facilities. There are 2 large military airfields, 1 small 
municipal airport, and a large commercial international airport near Fairbanks. 
Nenana is the rail-river transfer point at the mouth of the Nenana River. The 
area is largely dependent upon imports for foodstuffs, manufactured goods and 
petroleum products. Gold mining is the basic local industry but current high 
costs and low prices have reduced this activity. Military construction and 
governmental activities employ most of the labor force. Manufacturing, agri- 
culture, and lumbering activities are small. The road network, while currently 
being expanded, is still limited and this conditicn has resulted in an air-minded 
populace and supply by air of otherwise inaccessible locations. 

“* * * The largest recent flood at Nenana occurred in May 1948 when a dis- 
charge of about 135,000 cubic feet per second resulted in damages estimated at 
$56,000. The same flood had peak discharges of 24,200 cubic feet per second on 
the Chena River and 110,000 cubic feet per second on the Tanana at Fairbanks. 
For a flood of that magnitude the estimated damages under January 1951 condi- 
tions would have been about $856,000, of which Fairbanks would have suffered 
a loss of $539,500 and Nenana and other parts of the basin, $316,500. Floods 2 
feet higher than the 1948 flood in the Fairbanks area would have resulted in 
damages of $10,275,000 under January 1951 conditions. The average annual 
damages in the Fairbanks area, including Ladd Air Force Base, are estimated 
at $236,500. A project to prevent the floodwaters of the Tanana River from 
flowing by way of Chena Slough and into Chena River and thereby damaging 
Fairbanks was authorized by the Flood Control Act of 1938 and completed in 
1945 at a total expenditure of $557,000 

“Local interests desire improvement of the more restrictive reaches of Tanana 
River to permit heavier loadings of equipment and safer navigation. They desire 
works to afford flood protection to Nenana and Fairbanks. They state that bank 
erosion is endangering the mission property at Nenana and propose a cutoff to 
redirect river flows away from the town. They also desire relief from overbank 
flows and impoundment by the railroad grade. Local intersts at Fairbanks 
propose bank revetment and channel rectification on the Chena River. They 
offer to cooperate in this improvement. 

“The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors concurs in the view that 
flood-control improvements are needed at Fairbanks, Alaska. It also concurs 
in the view that improvements for navigation are not economically justified and 
that other water-use projects in the Tanana River Basin are not feasible at this 
time. The Board recommends flood-control improvements for the protection of 
Fairbanks and ad‘acent areas, at a first cost to the United States, based on January 
1951 prices, of $7,652,000 for construction and $50,000 annually for maintenance 
and operation, subject to certain provisions of local cooperation. 

“After due consideration of these reports, I concur in the views and recom- 
mendations of the Board. Flood protection is necessary at Fairbanks and Ladd 
Air Force Base. Therefore, I recommend the improvement of Chena and Tanana 
Rivers, Alaska, to provide for a diversion dam and control structure across Chena 
River near mile 20, a diversion channel about 5.2 miles long from Chena River 
to Tanana River, a levee 12 miles long, and necessary drainage facilities, all gen- 
erally in accordance with the plans of the division engineer and with such modifica- 
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tions thereof as in the discretion of the Chief of Engineers may be advisable; 
at an estimated cost to the United States, based on January 1951 prices, of 
$7,652,000 for construction and $50,000 annually for maintenance and operation, 
subject to the condition that local interests give assurances satisfactory to the 
Secretary of the Army that they will (a) provide without cost to the United States 
all lands, easements, and rights-of-way neceessary for construction of the project 
and for subsequent maintenance when and as required; and (b) hold and save the 
United States free from damages due to the construction, maintenance, and 
operation of the project; and (c) contribute $30,000 annually toward maintenance 
and operation, in accordance with rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Army; and (d) contribute in cash 3.5 percent of the total cost of the project, 
presently estimated at $289,000. 
“S. D. Srurais, Jr., 
‘Major General, Chief of Engineers.” 


FLOOD CONTROL PLAN 


The most feasible plan developed for protection of Ladd Air Force Base and 
the Fairbanks area against both Chena River and Tanana River floods would 
consist of diversion of flood flow from Chena River into Tanana River and pro- 
vision of additional protection from Tanana River by a partial levee. While 
some modifications of location or type of structures may be required when pre- 
paring construction plans, the plans furnish an adequate basis to determine 
efficacy and economic feasibility. 

As tentatively planned, the diversion dam would be located about 1% miles 
below the mouth of Chena Slough and about 1 mile above the east boundary of 
the military reservation. It would be about 1% miles long and would extend 
from Lakloey Hill on the left bank of Chena River in a northwesterly direction 
to high ground on the right bank. The highest portion would be 37 feet above 
the present river bottom. It would be an earth-fill structure with slopes of 1 on 2 
and would have a top width of 30 feet at elevation 472 feet above mean sea level. 
It would provide 14 feet freeboard above the maximum of 18,000 cubic feet per 
second to flow past Ladd Air Force Base and Fairbanks. 

The control structure would be located near the south abutment in the prox- 
imity of the present channel of the Chena River. It would be an ungated con- 
crete structure with vertical sidewalls which would provide a free opening through 
the dam approximately 55 feet wide. The walls would be shaped to conform to 
the slope of the earth embankment and would constitute retaining walls for the 
embankment. The floor of the opening would be at the approximate river bottom 
elevation, thus providing substantial tailwater at all stages. Concrete wing walls 
and a short stilling basin are included in the estimate for energy dissipation 
although, in the final design to be determined by hydraulic model tests, rock 
revetment for protection against erosion may prove adequate, in which case a 
saving of about $300,000 might be realized. 

An alternate location of the control structure on the right bank was studied 
but eliminated from consideration for several reasons. This plan would require 
excavation of new river channels both above and below the dam, the cost of which 
would not be offset by any gain in direct flood control benefits and accordingly 
the plan is economically less feasible than that proposed. If it is desired to 
extend the runways at Ladd Field, a channel may at any time be constructed 
downstream of the presently proposed control structure. 

A channel with 23,000 cubic feet per second capacity, would be excavated 
from the upstream side of the left abutment of the dam in a southwesterly 
direction, to a point on Tanana River about 9 miles above its confluence with 
Chena River. The channel would be about 5.2 miles in length with 200 foot 
bottom width. Average depth of water at design flood stage would be about 
16 feet and the side slopes would be 1 on 2. 

Relocation of approximately 3 miles of Badger Road would be necessary. 
One mile of this relocation would parallel the diversion channel on its left bank 
and would be built of material excavated from the channel. Culverts with flap 
gates would be provided for drainage to the east and south of the relocated road. 

Crossings over the channel for the Eielson spur of the Alaska Railroad and 
the Richardson Highway would be necessary. These would consist of a highway 
bridge and a railroad bridge (or a combined structure) each with two 100-foot 
steel spans. Approaches to both ends of the bridges would be timber-pile struc- 
tures with 15-foot bents and would each be about 90 feet in length. Subgrade 
approaches to the trestles would be raised with an earth fill. 

It is anticipated that operation and maintenance will involve the observation 
and patrolling of the levees and control structure during floods, and the removal 
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of large quantities of silt after major floods as well as the repair of any damage 
to the structures. Expenditures for these purposes would be necessary at in- 
frequent intervals corresponding to the occurrence of major floods, but it is 
assumed to average $80,000 annually. Considering the benefits derived by the 
United States from the protection afforded its large investments in Ladd Air 
Force Base and other installations in the area, and considering the national 
interest in assuring the functioning of these facilities at all times, the Federal 
Government would be justified in retaining the responsibility for operation and 
maintenance of the project. However, since local interests would also derive 
about 37 percent of the benefits due to flood prevention from the project, it is 
desirable that they be required to participate in these costs. On this basis it is 
proposed that local interests contribute $30,000 annually toward the maintenance 
and operation costs of the flood control improvements; furnish all lands, ease- 
ments, and rights-of-way at an estimated cost of $370,000; and, in addition, 
make a cash contribution in the amount of $274,000 or about 3.3 percent of the 
costs. This cost, or cash contribution, is stipulated in recognition of enhanced 
land values due to flood protection provided. 


Federal: Cost 
Diversion channel and levee $4, 073, 000 
Diversion dam and control works 2, 961, 000 
Care of river during construction 110, 000 
Relocations 715, 000 
Drainage facilities _ —-_- - -- = 82, 000 

Subtotal, Federal construction cost 7, 941, 000 

Less cash contribution 274, 000 


Subtotal, Federal 7, 667, 000 


Non-Federal: 
Lands, easements, and rights-of-way - 370, 000 
Plus cash contribution -_ - - - 274, 000 


Subtotal, non-Federal construction cost 644, 000 


Total construction cost 8, 311, 000 
Project costs, assuming a 2-year construction period, would be— 
Federal: 
Construction cost 7, 667, 000 
Interest during construction, 3 percent 230, 000 


‘Subtotal, Federal project cost 7, 897, 000 
Non-Federal: 

Construction cost 644, 000 

Interest during construction, 3}4 percent_ 23, 000 


Subtotal, non-Federal project cost 


Total project cost 
Annual charges are estimated to be— 
Federal: 
Interest on $7,897,000, at 3 percent tinct 237, 000 
Amortization se a Natasa sade 70, 300 
Operation and maintenance ate ee 50, 000 


Subtotal, Federal annual charges- --~-_-_---_- a ee eae ee 357, 300 


Non-Federal: 
Interest on $667,000, at 344 percent , ies s 23, 300 
Amortization 24 5, 100 
Operation and maintenance , 30, 000 


Subtotal, non-Federal annual charges__._____...._-------- 58, 400 


Total annual charges 415, 700 


The annual benefits accruing from prevention of floods total $607,600. The 
annual cost of providing full flood-control protection by the diversion amounts to 
$415,700 and the benefit-to-cost ratio would be 1.46 to 1. 
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Tanana River Basin 
[Board report dated Oct. 15, 1953, based on January 1951 price level] 
[st cost: 
Federal: 
Construction cost $7, 941, 000 
289, 000 


Non-Federal: 


Lands, easements, rights-of-way 7 370, 000 
Cash contributions 289, 000 


659, 000 


AED SEG OOM 56 isc ss hued conte cma eesanideuils cet aads 8, 311, 000 
Annual charges: 
Federal: 


Investment 


Total, Federal 


Non-Federal: 
Investment 


Benefits: 
Prevention of flood damages 
Land enhancement 


PINON od ee Sony awed Pe ata ee a 
Adjusted benefits 607, 600 


Benefit-to-cost ratio 


CONCLUSION 


The continued expansion, populationwise, of the city of Fairbanks and Ladd 
Air Force Base, and the ever-present threat of floods, caused by high waters of 
the Chena River and the backing up of waters of the Tanana River due to excessive 
ice floes, make a flood-control project, as outlined in this report, of prime neéessity. 


1960 population projection ' 


City of Fairbanks: City of Fairbanks: 
Maximum § Ti 10, 000 
Minimum y 8, 000 
Fairbanks service area (15-mile radius): | Fairbanks service area (15-mile radius): 


POORIMUM. o.oo oes we 50, 000 i 25, 000 
MARIN. ores yy OOD sOW 20, 000 


Fairbanks census district: 
ee 50, 000 i ; 40, 000 
ES ee eee 50, 000 j 30, 000 


Ladd Air Force Base: Variable, upward of 15,000. 


1 Alaska Development Board, Juneau, Alaska, June 30, 1954. 
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The prevention of flood damage, amounting to $558,200 yearly, and land en- 
hancement, amounting to $49,400, measured against total annual charges of 
$380,300, make this project, not only from necessity in saving lives and property, 
but monetarily profitable as well. 

It is the hope of the Fairbanks Chamber of Commerce flood-control committee 
that the Committee on Territorial and Insular Affairs will reeommend a do pass 
on our flood-control request. 


IV. Report, ComMMiTTEE ON Civic AFFAIRS 
THE ATTITUDE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The Fairbanks Chamber of Commerce is aware of the many trials and tribula- 
tions associated with the preparation and, finally, the “do pass” of H. R. 6376. 

Representing, as we do, the important segment of our community and area, 
it is with deep appreciation and gratitude that we thank the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs for not only making it possible to treat humanely 
those unfortunates who cannot speak or act intelligently for themselves and, of 
equal importance, preparing a document that will give to Alaska the same privi- 
leges accorded to all other Territories of our United States of America. 


A NOTE OF DANGER 


We, the Fairbanks Chamber of Commerce, would certainly be derelict in our 
duty were we to overlook, or worse, not present to your honorable body, existing 
dangers in H. R. 6376. 

The city of Fairbanks is the focal point for the population, native and white, 
of two-thirds of Alaska. This area, namely, divisions 2 and 4, is divided into 
26 precincts, each of which could have a commissioner with the same power, 
under law, as that of the Fairbanks Commissioner. This would mean that anyone 
wishing to be commissioner in a community of as few as 15 natives could have 
the powers, by law, to deputize any person to take into custody any individual 
considered by him, the commissioner, to be mentally ill. 


Report on insanity hearings, January 1953 to August 1955, in the city of Fairbanks 


Insanity cases 


Committed to Morningside: 
WiWOREital. Gadcnuesienwadscmsltiaksuee 


4 neh MIO 4. ae ol. Scttha SALES ale ik ede Se aie ceca a ee tee 
Tip NU hes hha ca st ad Acs te ile ce ha i ee ee oe 
ON a ae Ha a eg ee 
Still there 


Committed to Veterans’ 
Not committed ____- on 
Oddity: 2 hearings on 2 different individuals—neither one committed. 


Cost 


67 insanity cases, 10 days in jail, at $12 
32 committed to Morningside and Marshall, at $301 


20-month period 


Per diem cost at Morningside: 

Oddities: Committed to Morningside August 6, released September 16; com- 
mitted to Morningside March 20, released April 16. 

In a 5-month period for 9 insanity cases, 3 committed, jail cost, $1,080; 6 not 
committed, not necessary, $720. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Immediate transfer of individual to either Juneau, Anchorage, Fairbanks, or 
Nome. 
(a) Closest to residence. 
2. spering same day or day following arrival. 
(a) Ten-day maximum in jail, at present. 
3. Jurors’ powers to be changed from judging insanity to commitment for 
observation or not. 
(a) Not within the scope of laymen’s knowledge to judge insanity. 
4. District judge designate a commissioner to act on insanity cases. 
(a) Too many commissioners without ability. 
1. No salary to office. 
2. Honor and prestige. 
5. Two psychiatrists for each division. 
(a) Take place of physician; too busy. 
6. Save money by— 
(a) Certainty of need for treatment. 
(b) Less days in jail or hospital awaiting examination. 
7. Create pride in Alaskans. 


ADDENDUM No. 1 
REPORT OF INDUSTRIAL AND RESOURCES COMMITTEE 


Release to public domain of land withdrawn under Public Land Order No. 82 


The area denied to public use under this withdrawal is approximately the size 
of the State of Indiana. It is bordered on the north by the Arctic Ocean and on 
the south by the Brooks Range. It is treeless. The tundra covered ground is 
frozen permanently to a depth of 1,100 to 1,300 hundred feet. 

The oil potential of the area is very good. Natural gas has been found in 
sufficient quantitites to be attractive for development. One needs only to observe 
the changes wrought by oil development in the Middle East or western Canada 
to realize the great benefits which would accrue to Alaska from an active oil and 
gas industry. 

This report recommends the restoration of the area to public domain as the first 
step which must be taken before development can proceed and deals at length 
with the Gubik gas field which has been developed with public funds to the point 
where private capital may be interested in bringing the gas to market. The 
physical accomplishment of well drilling, construction, and laying of piplines is 
no longer impossible in the Arctic. It has been done. 


Mr. GituaNnpErs. The first part of this report is on the roads 
committee and I will pass over it. It gives some historical data 
here, immediate and past, which will be of interest to you I am sure 
if you will read it in detail, and I will skip over to the recommenda- 
tions of the Fairbanks Chamber. For a long time we had three top 
recommendations, the first of which was the Nenana Road which 
just this last year did receive a Federal allocation and is going 
through. So that took it from the top spot and the one which was 
No. 2, now the No. 1, is Chena Hot Springs Road, and the second 
one is the Livengood-Rampart Highway. 

Those two roads, the one we have first now, the Chena Hot Springs 
goes through an area that is very rich farmland. There are some 
hardy homesteaders in the area now, even without a road. And if 
that road were put through we feel it would greatly increase the 
agricultural potential in this area and of course would be of benefit 
to the entire Territory. The estimated cost for completion of that 
road is $1 billion. 

Mr. O’Brien. How much? 

Mr. GILLANDERS. One million dollars, pardon me. I am thinking 
in terms of what we would like. 

Mr. O’Brien. I thought we were back in Washington for a moment. 


ae @ a wen ci el otk 


1 
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Mr. Gritanpers. The Territorial highway commissioner himself 
allocated this year $200,000 to start on that road which will get a start 
on it, and we would very much like, too, to receive a million dollars 
which would enable the Alaska Road Commission to complete the 
road. It extends off of a road we now have that goes out of town 
about 15 miles. The $200,000 will take it another 5 or 6 miles across 
some of the most difficult part and the million we request would take 
it the last 50 miles which goes up the Chena River Valley, an opening 
that is farmland, as well as to a resort which would help our No. 3 
industry, that of tourism. 

Mr. Dawson. What are your No. 2 and No. 1 industries? 

Mr. Gintanpers. Our No. 1 industry, I believe, is fishing. I could 
be corrected on that. And No.2,mining. Isit the otherway? Iam 
informed No. 1 would be military construction. That would be cor- 
rect. I was thinking in terms of our own. 

Mr. Dawson. No. 2 would be fishing? 

Mr. Gimutanpers. No. 2 would be fishing, yes. The prospects for 
the future tourism, I believe, could well become the No. 2. And as 
military spending decreases there is no reason in the more distant 
future that tourism cannot become our No. 1, as is the case in Hawaii. 
Our natural beauty and resources up here are almost unlimited if we 
get roads to get into them so people can see them. We can fly over 
many of them but still to really develop it you have to get the tourists 
to live here, not fly over the areas, but go to them via road, and stay a 
while and that is why we are trying to increase the tourism which ties 
directly into our road program. 

The No. 2 road which we are proposing is the extension of Elliott 
Highway from Livengood especially, to Eureka. The extension that 
far would cost about $1,200,000. Of course, estimates are based upon 
the Alaska Road Commission’s figure of $20,000 a mile for construction 
in this area. 

Basically that is our needs in the way of roads, primarily something 
we can depend upon year after year such as the $10 million minimum 
that will more than cover our maintenance. The eight and one-half 
this last year did not do much more than cover maintenance, but we 
have to be assured some way or another that we have maintenance 
plus something for new construction if we ever hope to develop the 
many resources which we do have. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you know offhand how many motor vehicles are 
registered in the Territory? 

Mr. Grutanpers. We have here in this report, on page 2, a schedule. 
It does not show the registrations, but cars over the Alaska Highway, 
of 22,000. Our own registration will not be too important beause it 
is the tourist business that accounts for a lot of travel that we want 
to get up here. I do not know the actual registration. 

Mr. O’Brien. The reason I ask that question: A bill which would 
distribute highway-use taxes on a motor-vehicle registration basis 
would not do very much for Alaska. 

Mr. GILLANDERS. It would not help us very much because our 
roads are used a great deal by cars over the highway from stateside. 
And I do not believe we would be—we certainly would not favor 
that type of allocation. 

Mr. Dawson. On that same basis, complaining of the road bill, if 
we return to Alaska all of the taxes that accrued as a result of the 
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tax on truck tires, gasoline, and so on, aside from the gas the tourists 
use, the other tax would not mean too much to Alaska either then, 
would it, if you have not many vehicles up here? 

Mr. GittanpeErs. There is quite a sum. 

Mr. Dawson. Would Alaska be satisfied if we just turned back to 
you the amount of taxes realized in Alaska off the sale of tires? 

Mr. GituanpeErs. That would take a little of the sting out of our 
paying for stateside roads, but it still would not heal the wound of 

eing forgotten. We feel we should be remembered in a bill like 
that the same as the States. Naturally we do not like to be taxed 
without result. Neither would we like to be completely forgotten. 
We are certainly willing to share in the results and share in the taxes. 

Mr. Asporr. Mr. Gillanders, the 84th Congress has enacted 
Public Law 158, which amends the 1905 act to permit the Alaska Road 
Commission to include as a part of its roadbuilding activities in the 
Territory the construction or improvement of those portions of through 
highways which are included within municipal corporate limits. The 
condition of the road within the municipal corporate limits of Fair- 
banks would suggest that improvements are in order or perhaps under- 
way. Will the public law to which I have made reference help some- 
what in that respect or are your through roads presently through the 
municipal corporation in good shape? 

Mr. GituanpErs. The through roads, we have really just one which 
is actually only a 2-lane road going to a 2-lane bottlenecked bridge. 
We are working on plans to bypass that over our new bridge which is 
a 4-lane, and getting a 4-lane, starting with the 2-lane road to come 
past Ladd Field and come around this other way. Plans for that are 
in the offing. 

Mr. Assorr. With respect to the burden of the user here: Do you 
presently have, in your view, a contribution toward road maintenance 
and construction that is proportionate to the actual use by the Mili- 
tary or that which flows from use by the Military? Are defense funds 
made avilable for that purpose? 

Mr. GiLitanpers. For road construction? 

Mr. Apport. Yes. 

Mr. Gittanpers. Not directly, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Assort. Do you know whether or not through the Territorial 
road commission—this is of your own knowledge, of course—or 
through the planning locally that you feel the military contribution is 
sufficient on the construction and maintenance program? It appears 
that the road from here to the bases, for example, are in reasonably 
good shape. They do change elevation rather rapidly in 1 or 2 places. 

Mr. Gittanpers. That is right. The Alaska Road Commission 
keeps up the main arteries, such as the highway going out to Eielson, 
not the Army itself. 

Mr. Assortr. Perhaps the Territorial road commission could answer. 
But what about with respect to the municipal corporation itself here? 
Is there a road program or paving program underway? 

Mr. GittanpEers. Not paving. The torn-up streets are water 
right now. And the municipal city of Fairbanks is now bonded to the 
hilt and cannot possibly improve the roads very much even by way of 
issuing new bonds. 
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Mr. Assort. Precisely on that point, when you say ‘“‘bonded to the 
hilt,” is it a case of saturation as far as meeting bond obligations, or 
that you have a bond limitation beyond which you cannot go? 

Mr. Gituanpers. It is a bond limitation, I believe, on the past 
construction that has been done, primarily the municipal utilities 
system. 

Mr. Asporr. In what authority is there vested the possibility of 
lifting that bond ceiling? Is that a matter for the Territorial legisla- 
ture, or by Federal legislation? 

Mr. GiLLanpERs. | believe that the city itself—I could be checked 
on this if anyone is here from the city, but as I believe 

Mr. Bartiert. If you will permit, the Congress has the ultimate 
and only authority. The present law enables the city to issue revenue 
bonds in any amount without reference to Congress and to issue bonds 
up to 10 percent of assessed valuation without reference to Congress. 
Thereafter it must go to the Congress for authorization. 

Mr. GILLANpERs. In that connection, here are the figures. The 
city of Fairbanks’ assessed valuation is $40 million. The bonded 
indebtedness and general obligation, a millicn four hundred fifty-nine, 
revenue 7 million. We have almost 8% million bonds against 40 
million assessed valuation, which is about 20 percent. 

Mr. Asport. But you have general obligations to what extent? 

Mr. Grutanpers. A million and a half. 

Mr. Assorr. And the balance are revenue bonds. 

Mr. GinLANDERs. Yes. 

Mr. Assorr. So the debt limitation does not operate. Is that 
$40 million assessed valuation a current, realistic valuation? 

Mr. GILLANpERS. That is the current one, 31 real estate, 8% 
personal property. 

Mr. Asport. Is it your opinion that is a realistic assessed valuation? 

Mr. Gituanpers. I believe it is, yes. 

Mr. Dawson. On what basis do you fix your valuation here? Is 

50 percent of value or do you have— 

Mr. GiLuanpers. Closer to 75. 

Mr. Dawson. About 75. 

Mr. GILLANDERs. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much. Unless there are more 
questions—— 

. Dawson. Do you have figures on your mill levy rate? 

. GILLANDERS. 20 mills. 

. Dawson. For the city of Fairbanks? 

. GILLANDERS. Yes. 

. Dawson. What is your Territorial levy? 

. GILLANDERS. We do not have a Territorial levy. 

. Dawson. No Territorial property tax? 

. GintanpeErs. No, income tax, but not property. The school 
district outside the city has a 10-mill levy and the city within the 
limits 20 mills. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Patty is present from the University of Alaska. 
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STATEMENT OF ERNEST N. PATTY, PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY 
OF ALASKA 


Mr. Parry. Before I start in, I would like, Mr. Chairman, to 
invite the committee, if they have any opportunity at all, to come 
out to the University of Alaska and see the university, and I think 
if you could see it, what I am going to say now will have much more 
effect. 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Ernest N. Patty and I am president of 
the University of Alaska. I want to appear before you today first 
to tell what an important part the Alaska Public W orks has played 
in helping us develop and improve the physical plant at the university. 
Building costs are necessarily much higher in the Fairbanks area 
than in the States, and without the assistance which the Alaska 
Public Works has and is giving us, it would have been impossible to 
bring the physical plant of the university up to acceptable standards 
and to accommodate a growing student body. 

Without help from the Alaska Public Works we would have been 
forced to build makeshift wooden buildings and house our students in 
quonset huts; in fact, a good many of our students are now housed 
in old frame buildings and in one instance we have some 50 students 
now living in a converted Army barracks, which I can very nicely 
show you today. 

APW projects which have been completed or are in process include 
modern fireproof dormitories and a food service building, which will 
be ready in about a month and where the constitutional convention 
will be held, plus powerplant improvements, paving of campus perma- 
nent roads, and installation of utilidoors, and some improvements of 
powerplants. We have always found that the APW carry on their 
projects in an efficient and businesslike manner and with as much 
dispatch as their limited staff will permit. They are very careful in 
checking the engineering soundness and actual needs for the projects 
which we have submitted to them. Also, they investigate very 
closely the actual need. For instance, if we put in a request for a 
dormitory they immediately check up on our student body and the 
rate of increase and all of that before they go ahead with it. 

The Alaska Public Works law will expire in 1959 and may or may 
not be extended. It is unlikely that all of the funds set up under 
this act will be allocated prior to expiry date. This is in part due to 
the fact that many of the Alaska cities will not be able to raise suffi- 
cient matching funds to come in for new projects. 

The last Territorial legislature was very kind to the university 
and we now have actually Territorial funds available for matching 
with APW about $1,550,000. Of this amount, $1,300,000 is specifi- 
cally restricted by the legislature to be used only in matching APW 
funds. In other words, we cannot use that $1,300,000 in any way 
unless we can get matching funds from APW. So far we have not 
been successful in doing that and that is what I am talking to you 
about today. 

Much of classes and laboratory work is now handled in a large frame 
building on campus. This was the original building of the university 
and it is now over 30 years old and has reached the point where upkeep 
and heating makes its maintenance uneconomical. In addition, it is 
a great fire hazard. We have probably the largest frame building in 
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Alaska. It is surrounded by other buildings, some frame and some 
semifireproof. We have had several but got them stopped in time. 
It is going to put us practically out of business. We got so worried 
about it this summer we took out a lot of old wiring and put in new 
wiring. We found the insulation all dried up and dropped off the 
wires. We had bare wires up in the attic. We have tried to do 
everything we can to protect it and so far it has had a charmed life 
but it is not going to last forever. 

To replace this old frame building and to provide for additional needs 
of the university, we are now having preliminary architectural plans 
prepared for a large main building which we estimated would cost 
2% to 2% million dollars, which we now have funds to pay our half. 
The center core would house administration offices, classrooms for such 
departments as liberal arts, business administration, and education. 
Another wing would house science and engineering departments and 
the other wing would house the library. We now have a library in 
makeshift quarters up over the gymnasium, and with such a heavy 
load of books if we ever had a ood earthquake I am afraid the old 
thing would come down. 

Our reasoning is that we can effect economies in 1 big building 
versus 3 separate buildings and then, too, in a cold climate it is 
effective to house as much of the university work as possible under 1 
roof. 

We have sufficient funds on hand to finance one-half of this build- 
ing. We respectfully request that Congress at their next meeting 
give APW a supplemental appropriation so we can start construction. 
If we are unable to secure APW participation in this project prior to 
the next meeting of the Territorial legislature in February 1957, I am 
quite certain they would all be so discouraged we—we thought we 
could do it when we got this appropriation from them. It is quite 
likely they will withdraw the money from us. 

Do you have any questions on that? If you do not have, I would 
like to have you indulge me to take up one other point. Is that 
satisfactory? 

Mr. O’Brien. That is agreeable. 

Mr. Parry. This afternoon I would like to speak to you very 
briefly about the land situation in Alaska—I was very interested in 
what Mrs. Green from Oregon had to say—and with particular refer- 
ence to the university. As you fly over Alaska I hope you will re- 
member that about 99 percent of the land you see from the window 
of the plane is owned by the Government. It is an unusual situation. 
Most of it is unsurveyed. I will venture a guess if your great-grand- 
children should come back here 100 years s from now on an investigat- 
ing committee you will still find much of it is unsurveyed. 

Mr. Dawson. If you would yield to me there, I have got some news 
for you. My State came into the Union in 1897 and still 74 percent of 
all of the area belongs to the Federal Government and of the ninth of 
the land that was given to the State at the time of statehood out of 
each section for support of schools over 10 million acres still is unsur- 
veyed and has not been turned over to the State after all those vears. 
So you are not going to do so bad. If you get your statehood bill 
through you will probably have a greater percentage of your land than 
we have in the State of Utah right today. You are in pretty good 
shape. 

70587—56—pt. 1——10 
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Mr. Party. The only way we are going to get this land surveyed is 
have engineers come out with a scheme to survey from airplanes. 

The University of Alaska is a land-grant college, just the same as 
the State college in your State. It was given section 33 in every 
township in the Tanana. This sounds big, but incomewise, after 30 
vears’ experience, the income from this land brings us only a few dollars 
each year. Much of this vast valley is still virgin land and will prob- 
ably remain in that state for many years. Very little of it is surveyed. 
So we cannot get any benefit from it vet. Next the military came 
along and secured a large section of the valley lying between the 
Tanana River and the Alaska Range. We do not quarrel with this 
because they need it for a firing range and its only use now is as a moose 
pasture. ‘They do go out there and do a lot of firing and they are very 
expert at it and I think it is a marvelous thing. 

Congress a few years ago gave us an additional grant of 100,000 
acres of land. This was restricted to surveyed non-mineral-bearing 
land and is also secondary to veterans’ preference rights. After sev- 
eral years and at considerable expense we have engaged people to go 
out and select this land for us and we have acquired 50,000 acres of 
land and we are getting some income off that but not much. There 
is such a paucity of unclaimed surveyed land in Alaska of a nonmineral 
character that we find it almost impossible to find enough suitable 
land for the remaining 50,000 acres. 

Delegate Bartlett, who by the way has always been a great and 
good friend of the university, introduced a bill in the last session 
which would have permitted us to acquire unsurveyed land, in other 
words, by setting up metes and bounds, and with no restrictions on 
mineral land. This bill had the blessing of the Department of the 
Interior and it received favorable action in the House. When it got 
into the Senate committee, however, Senator Clinton Anderson ob- 
jected on the ground that this gave rights in Alaska which the people 
in his own State of New Mexico did not enjoy, and the bill died in 
Senate committee. Since then I had an opportunity to explain to 
Senator Anderson that our problem in Alaska is entirely different 
than in New Mexico, and I believe he is now willing to go along with 
us. Delegate Bartlett plans to reintroduce this bill and I thought it 
would be of interest to you to have this background story. 

In addition to this 100,000-acre grant we have suggested to the 
Interior Department that an additional 400,000 acres of unsurveyed 
land, both mineral and nonmineral in character, be given as a land 
grant to the University of Alaska. 

Just talking off the cuff, Orme Lewis said he wanted to think a little 
more about whether it should be made a direct grant to the university 
or should be included in a large grant to the Territory. He said, 
“‘We are in favor. I know you need it.’’ You can realize what this 
would mean if we were allowed to select our land because we know the 
Territory pretty well ourselves and we would know about where to go 
to get good land. It would mean that we would begin to get some 
income after a period of years that would enable us to grow and keep 
up a growing student body. You know and we know that practically 
every university in the country is faced with double enrollment in the 
next 10 years. Unless something happens along the line I do not 
know how we are going to finance the education of the next generation 
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of college students. The situation is much more acute in your State 
than in a thinly populated Territory. 

While I am on this subject of land, I want to ask your indulgence 
to introduce one more idea. The Butler statehood bill was very 
liberal in making large land grants to the new State of Alaska. Why 
wait until statehood to give the Territory some generous grants of 
land? Why not give the people of Alaska some of the resources of 
the Territory and give them a chance to start now toward developing 
sound economy for statehood? 

It just seems to me like commonsense. Probably I am off base, I do 
not know. Iam probably off base even suggesting it to you, but why 
not give the people of Alaska right now some of the resources of the 
Territory so they will not have to entirely keep trying to life them- 
selves up with their own boot straps? Why not give them some 
resources so they can prepare for statehood and a sound economic 
basis? 

Thank you very much. 

Mrs. GREEN. I have a question, Mr. Chairman. Why not give 
them statehood now? 

Mr. Parry. You would not make Alaska mad if you gave them 
statehood now. 

Mrs. GREEN. It seems to me we could accomplish it all at once. 
The time has now come when the time element is such. 

Mr. Parry. I think we have felt from time to time that statehood 
was just in the offing and now it seems to me that now it is a little 
further away than it was a year ago and while we are waiting around 
for it, at least if we could have it just a year in advance of statehood— 
because when statehood hits us all of a sudden there are goirg to be 
lots of adjus.ments to make. If we could get some of this land now 
and start developing the Territory—take up here in Alaska, we have 
Petroleum Reserve No. 4. Probably I am getting on some other 
witness’ ground here and I will not sav very much. 

Adjacent to that we have another area withdrawn. I think some- 
thing like 100 million acres in that block. Much of it is believed— 
we have very good reason to believe much of it contains valuable 
resources in oil and gas. The Interior Department was just about 
ready, as you know, to open that up for public entry and then Drew 
Pearson got on the ball. And the only thing I could suggest to stop 
Drew Pearson is probably to make him Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior. [Laughter.] 

Anyway, the public criticism became so acute that the Secretary 
passed it on to Congress for some ruling. I suggested to Mr. Lewis 
at that time, why not just turn right around and give—this is 100 
million acres in that block—one one-hundredth of that to the Terri- 
tory of Alaska and let them go ahead and open it up. I think the 
Territory was pretty well’set up. We would have probably followed 
the same idea the Albertan government did, which was very smart, 
in handling their oil. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. O’Brien. Doctor, does the university have an endowment 
fund? 

Mr. Parry. No. Recently some of the oldtimers who are dying, 
or before they are dying, here in Alaska are leaving considerable 
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sums of monev to the university. I say ‘‘considerable.’’ There are 
not any extremely wealthy people in Alaska but we are getting gifts 
in the last few years which is very encouraging. It shows the inter- 
est. These are the oldtimers here. We just recently received a gift 
of some very valuable business property in the city of Fairbanks which 
came to us before the lady who owned it died. She had enough funds 
that she turned around and made an outright gift to the university. 
But we have no endowment fund that amounts to anything yet. 

Mr. Assorr. Doctor, does the University of Alaska have presently 
some special research or grant fund in the field of either solar observa- 
tion or geophysical activity? Is the university participating directly 
or indirectly in the upcoming international geophysical activity? 

Mr. Parry. Very pronounced. Our Geophysical Institute, Mr. 
Abbott, is regarded as one of the outstanding research institutes of its 
kind in the world. We have a corps of scientists out there, some of 
them of international repute. We are now carrying on very extensive 
research. This is financed in a small way by the Territory but in a 
much larger way by Government contracts with the Air Force and 
with the Bureau of Standards and things like that. . These contracts 
total an average of about $500,000 a year. You can be sure if we 
were not getting some results—and I can assure you we are—these 
contracts would not be forthcoming year after year. Right now we 
are doing a lot of work. If I tell you some of the things it would seem 
awfully strange to you, but what starts out as pure science, the 
engineers in 2 or 3 years convert into real things. For instance, one 
of our scientists was studying the scintillation of stars. 

What would you think the scintillating of stars could do with any- 
thing of practical value? He found in that something of real value. 
So they submitted that to the Air Force and immediately the Air 
Force asked the directors to come back on the next plane and “bring 
this man who made this discovery with you.” And they immedi- 
ately—they wanted that test checked back there. They liked what 
they saw. They said, ‘Any sum you need, amount of money you 
need to go, we want you to go ahead and develop to the full limit.” 
I do not know what is behind it all. Iimagine radar. I do not know. 
Yes, it is very important. 

Mr. Assorr. Along the same line, there was some discussion in 
Washington about the possibility of using the University of Alaska 
because of its location in oceanography research. Is there any firm 
proposal made in that direction? 

Mr. Parry. Not at the present time, no. 

The reason that the Geophysical Institute is so important is be- 
cause right here you are located in the area of practically maximum 
intensity of magnetic storms in the upper atmosphere. The physics 
of the upper atmosphere in which we specialize particularly is very 
important for radar and radio communications. I think I could say 
it this way: That if a fleet or planes would come over the icepack to 
attack the United States and it was during a period of intense mag- 
netic storms there would be some possibility that the radar stations on 
the coast which first detected that invading fleet might not be able— 
there are times when they would not be able, so 1 am told—to get 
that information. Because when these magnetic storms are raging it 
is pretty hard to get signals through and they are trying to devise 
new schemes of radio propagation. 
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In regards to oceanography, we are conducting for the Office of 
Naval Research—which you will see at Point Barrow—we have been 
doing quite a bit of work in oceanography. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ted Matthews, would you identify yourself for the record, 
please. 


TED C. MATTHEWS, FAIRBANKS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Marruews. My name is Ted C. Matthews. I am a consulting 
engineer and I am appearing in behalf of the Fairbanks Chamber of 
Commerce. 

This subject that I am speaking on, which Dr. Patty touched on 
briefly, is the areas outside of Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 north 
of Brooks Range which have an oil potential. 

We are asking for the release to the public domain of land with- 
drawn under Public Land Order 82. The area denied to public use 
under this is approximately the size of. the State of Indiana. It is 
bordered on the north by the Arctic Ocean and on the south by the 
Brooks Range. It is treeless. It is tundra-covered frozen ground and 
is permanently frozen to a depth of eleven to thirteen hundred feet. 
The oil potential of the area is very good. Natural gas has been 
found in sufficient quantities to be attractive for development. One 
needs only to observe the changes wrought by oil development in the 
Middle East or western Canada to realize the great benefits which 
will accrue to Alaska from an active oil and gas industry. 

This report recommends the restoration of the area to public domain 
as the first step which must be taken before development can proceed 


and deals at length and in detail with the Gubik gas field which is a 
part of the area withdrawn which has been developed with public 
funds to the point where private capital may be interested in bringing 
the gas to markets. 

The exploration on the Gubik gas’ field was an: outgrowth of the 
exploration done by the Navy in trying to appraise the oil potential 
of Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 and lies just a few miles outside 


the boundary. The physical accomplishments of well drilling, con- 
struction, and laying of pipelines is no longer impossible in the Arctic; 
it has been done. We ask for the release of these lands to give us an 
opportunity to develop resources which would go far toward giving us 
a chance to help ourselves. 

To go into the detail on the Gubik gas field on which there has 
been enough drilling done to determine that it is a commercial possi- 
bility, during the period 1944 to 1953 the United States Government 
made intensive exploration of an area of 70,000 square miles in Arctic 
Alaska in the hope of finding additional sources of petroleum. 

Incidental discoveries of natural gas in commercial quantities were 
made. These extended approximately from Point Barrow and Cape 
Simpson southward to the Brooks Range in the vicinities of Umiat, 
Wolf Creek, Square Lake, and Gubik. 

Consistent with the Government’s intent to increase its oil reserves, 
large areas of Arctic Alaska were withdrawn from the public domain. 
The extent of the tracts that were set aside amounts to: 

1. Twenty-three million acres by Executive order in the in- 
stance of the establishment of Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4; 
and 
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2. Twenty-five million additional acres in the instance of with- 
drawal accomplished by the Secretary of the Interior in Public 
Land Order No. 82. 

It is easy to visualize the enormity of this withdrawal when we 
consider that 48 million acres is virtually all of Alaska north of the 
crest of the Brooks Range from the Canadian boundary to Cape 
Lisbourne. 

The disheartening fact to the residents of Alaska is the complete 
stoppage of commercial development by private interests. The com- 
mittee feels that release of some of these acres to private enterprise is 
the greatest step to helping stabilize our economy. 


BENEFITS TO BE DERIVED FROM THE RELEASE OF THE GUBIK GAS FIELDS 


Aid to the Federal Government 


The executive branch of the Government has indicated that military 
defense of Alaska would be enhanced if local industry were expanded 
to a point where the Territorial economy achieved a greater degree of 
self-sufficiency and became less dependent upon the continental 
United States for import of supplies. The utilization of local deposits 
of natural gas would relieve the military of the necessity of importing 
large quantities of fuel oil into the Territory at great expense to the 
Government. 

The commercial development of natural-gas resources in Arctic 
Alaska would entail the establishment of important industrial facilities 
north of the Brooks Range. These facilities, including roads, airports, 
repair facilities, communication facilities, housing, et cetera, and the 
utilization of a local source of fuel in that region—where the importa- 
tion of fuel now contributes greatly to the high cost of exploratory 
work and the present expensive operation of military establishments— 
would be of great benefit to any further exploratory programs the 
Government may wish to conduct in that region. 

An aside on that is that since this was written some time ago, we 
have in a big area huge construction operations going on, as you know, 
in northern Alaska which consists of many sites, and their ships now 
are trying to get the fuel into those places up there and it has been a 
nip-and-tuck operation. It looks like they may make it. They may 
lose a couple of ships. But one of these years they might make it. 
There have been years when you could not get ships north of the 
Brooks range. 

The commercial development of natural gas resources may be 
advanced unaccompanied by any significant depletion of oil reserves. 
It is entirely possible that further exploration for gas may result in 
the discovery of important concentrations of oil, just as the reverse 
was true in the instance of exploration in the Gubik region. This all, 
of course, would greatly aid the city of Fairbanks. 

The annual cost of fuel used for generation of electric power and 
for structural heating purposes by all consumers, including the 
military, in Fairbanks and vicinity alone is estimated to be in excess 
of $11 million. 

Based on calculations of reputable public analysts in respect to the 
future growth of the city of Fairbanks, it is reasonable to expect that 
future fuel consumption will not fall below 1953 levels, or that each 
year approximately 500,000 tons of coal, 20 million gallons of oil, and 
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1 million pounds of propane will be consumed. The cost of these 
quantities of fuel at 1953 price levels amounts to $11,768,000. The 
cost of an equivalent amount of natural gas, having an equal heat 
content, would be $7,720,000. Possible annual savings, therefore, 
may be $4,048,000. 

The availability of cheap fuel may furnish the opportunity for 
industrial development in many lines. 

The following list is a suggestion of the industry that might come 
here. We could expand the natural-gas market to take in the entire 
rail-belt area of Alaska, including Anchorage, the largest and fastest 
growing city in the Territory. It is believed to be feasible. In 
fact all of Alaska would greatly benefit because of the expansion of it. 

Construction of transmission facilities southward from Fairbanks 
would be greatly enhanced by the opportunity to install a pipeline 
parallel to the route of the Alaska Railroad. 

Development of the natural resources of the rail belt may be sig- 
nificantly advanced by the introduction of cheap fuel for power and 
heat into that region. 

The industries related in the foregoing on ‘‘Aid to Fairbanks” are 
also applicable to the rail-belt area, but to a much greater degree, due 
to the closer proximity to water and the availability of cheaper trans- 
portation of the finished product. 

The city of Anchorage would be a tremendous market for natural 
gas as a fuel for heat, and the industrial expansion of the Anchorage 
area will grow rapidly with the advent of Gubik gas which, though 
transported in pipelines that distance, will still be the cheapest fuel 
by many millions of dollars over now available sources. 

I might say it is probably 400 miles to Anchorage from here and, as 
you know, in the States they are now running natural gas clear from 
Texas up into the New England States, bypassing coalfields, and 
are finding it cheaper in some instances. We believe this develop- 
ment can be done by private interests. 


DEVELOPMENT BY PRIVATE INTERESTS 


Of great concern to all Government agencies is the development of 
the natural resources in a given area, with the thoughts ever in mind: 

(1) Will the development be in the best interests of the United 
States Government? 

(2) Will the development be paid for by Government or private 
capital? 

(3) Will the development be self-sustaining? 

(4) Will the areas served by the development be enhanced 
economically? 

In this brief presentation, the Fairbanks Chamber of Commerce 
has shown the advantages that the release of the Gubik gasfields 
would have to the Government of the United States in making our 
military establishments more self-sustaining, the tremendous saving 
to those military installations, the releasing of vital transportation 
facilities, and the assurance of an adequate supply of cheap natural 
gas always close at hand and ever available. 

The importance to the Government of the United States insofar as 
the development of this resource is concerned is the willingness of 
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private capital to invest in a pipeline and pumping stations, running 
465 miles from Gubik to Fairbanks. 

I would like to refer you to this report which is a report which was 
taken—a great deal of information I have given you here was taken 
from a report by the Alaska Development Board entitled, ‘“The 
Possibility of Commercial Development of Gubik Gasfields and the 
Use of Natural Gas as a Source of Heat and Power in the Gubik 
Area of the Rail Belt Area of Alaska.”’ 

The cost is broken down to where the probable cost of the pipeline 
would be—about a 10%-inch line would be about $20 million here into 
the area. 

The saving of $4,048,000 yearly to the city of Fairbanks would 
itself justify the construction of the pipeline, but the inestimable value 
to the economic growth of the Fairbanks area, the rail-belt area, and 
the immediate and long-range benefits to the city of Anchorage make 
this a most necessary project. 


CONCLUSION 


It is the urgent wish of the Fairbanks Chamber of Commerce that 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee recommend the release of 
Public Land Order No. 82. 

The release of the aforementioned area and the subsequent develop- 
ment thereof, its immediate benefit to Alaska and the Government of 
the United States in additional tax revenues, industrial incentives, 
and a far greater national defense, are the inherent reasons for this 
action by your committee. 

Does anybody have any questions? 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Abbott. 

Mr. Assorr. Mr. Matthews, one thing that occurs immediately: 
It might well be anticipated that those people who have invested in the 
development of coal resources through Government permits and 
leases, may be opposed to the development or bringing into the area 
of this natural gas from Gubik. Do you have any observation to 
make on that? 

Mr. Matruews. Yes, I have, Mr. Abbott. It would not make too 
much sense to develop a gas industry here if we had to put all the 
coal miners out of work. In other words, coal is something that is 
mined by local people and it is a local industry. <A great deal of the 
cost of financing a gasline from Gubik down here would be in service 
or finance charges. You might say that would go outside of the area. 

Technology being what it is today, and chemistry, it is quite feasible 
to make a jet fuel out of the combination of our local lignite coal and 
the natural gas. A study was made by the Corps of Engineers a few 
years ago on the feasibility of making a synthetic fuel plant using this 
natural gas on a Fischer Tropsch process which was developed by 
the Germans during the war. The conclusion of that report was it 
would be uneconomic even though it might be strategically desirable 
to do so, it would be uneconomic to produce fuel in that. manner 
because principally, in the process, you have to manufacture what is 
called synthesis gas to use in polyforming the heavy oils that come 
out of the distillation process. 

By using methane as this synthesis gas which could be brought in 
here very cheaply, the resultant oil product then, fuel product in 
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the case of jet fuel, not in the case of high-octane gasoline but in the 
case of jet fuel, would be possibly cheaper than the total cost of 
bringing fuel in here. It is very difficult to get figures from the Air 
Forcesor Army on transportation costs of fuel and I do not think 
that they are normally figured in in the bookkeeping, but, of course, 
they are relative. 

You would also have the great advantage of having the local 
product for the planes. 

I recall during the last war that when we were trying to get fighter 
planes through here to Russia that the bottleneck in getting the 
planes through was in getting the fuel here. The railroad could not 
haul it. They were trying to haul construction supplies and other 
things. Of course, airplanes now are burning several times as much 
fuel as they were before, as a jetplane uses a lot more fuel than con- 
ventional piston engines. 

Mr. Assotr. What you are saying, Mr. Matthews, is that a long- 
range view taken by the coal interests would perhaps lead to the 
conclusion which you have stated here: that not only would it not be 
detrimental to the coal development but the lignite could be utilized 
with a fuel of natural gas to produce a badly needed jet fuel as a 
byproduct? 

Mr. Marruews. That is correct. By the way, the word should 
be “bituminous” rather than “lignite.” 

Mr. Assorr. So that one other thing can be made clear on the 
record here—is it the committee’s understanding that the chamber 
of commerce is taking no position as to whether this should be Gov- 
ernment, that is Federal, or non-Federal development? 

Mr. Marruews. Well, the chamber of commerce takes the view 
that the lands should be released so that private industry or anybody 
can develop. 

Mr. Assorr. That, of course, is precisely the pomt. Your con- 
cern is that the resources there be made available so that the area can 
enjoy the benefits that would flow from that availability? 

Mr. Marruews. Right, sir. 

Mr. Assort. It is your understanding, bowever, the private 
capital is available to finance this roughly $20 million proposed 
pipeline? 

Mr. Martruews. That is just for the natural ga 

Mr. Assort. For natural gas only. 

Mr. Marruews. I also know that the oil companies are very, very 
interested in exploration in the other areas covered by PLO 82 - 
the discovery of oil. Some of our best potential producing ares 
north of the Brooks range lie in the area covered under this w ithdraw “ 

Mr. Assortt. The area to which you make reference, is that area 
covered in Public Land Order 82, some 25 million acres outside of 
the roughly 23 million acres in Petroleum Reserve No. 4? 

Mr. Marruews. That is correct, sir; it is outside. We are not 
asking for any change in the status of Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 

Mr. Assortr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Bartiert. Mr. Matthews, the ugly term ‘“‘giveaway”’ has been 
applied more than once to the proposed release of these lands outside 
of PET 4. Do you have an opinion on that? 
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Mr. Martruews. Delegate Bartlett, this all belongs to us, the 
people. Now who else are we going to give them to? We speak of 
giving the lands to some large oil company. They all pay taxes. I 
think they probably make 4 to 6 percent on their investment and 
these big companies are also all of us people. So you cannot hardly 
give them to anybody but ourselves, I think. 

Mr. Bartiettr. Let us say that those lands were released, Mr. 
Matthews. Could they be given out willy-nilly to large or small 
companies by the Secretary of the Interior or any other official or 
would they have to be leased under the laws and regulations that 
apply in Alaska and all other parts of the United States? 

Mr. Marruews. I think what we envision here is that the lands 
be returned for public entry, and under the regulations that the De- 
partment of the Interior operates, lands outside of known producing 
structures which would be all of the land outside of the Gubik gas 
field would be nonproducing structure and on these individuals can 
take up leases amounting to 2,560 acres. An individual may also 
hold options on up to 100,000 acres. 

Mr. Bartiett. The Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 then, would be 
effective there. 

Mr. Matruews. Right, sir. 

Mr. Bartiert. Just in the same sense it is now effective in Wyo- 
ming, Oklahoma, or any State—— 

Mr. Marrtuews. Right, sir. 

Mr. Bartietr. Of the Union. 

Mr. Marruews. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Bartuett. So there would not be any possibility of a give- 
away? 

Mr. Martruews. Not a bit. You cannot give it to anybody. It 
is just the regulation applies to everyone. 

r. Bartietr. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. If there are no further questions from the committee, 
I suggest we take a 5-minute break at this point, after which we 
would appreciate it if Governor Heintzleman would come up and join 
the committee. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Mr. O’Brien. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. R. A. Derr, identify yourself for the record. 


STATEMENT OF RALSTON A. DERR, MANAGER, CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


Mr. Derr. I am Ralston Derr, manager of the chamber of com- 
merce. 

Since you have heard so much about this mental health bill we will 
touch briefly on it, but we would like to be sure that all of the members 
here—knowing as we do that you all put a ‘do pass” on the bill for 
us—that we are very grateful to you. Of course, we could not say 
that if all of the members were here. But we are also very much aware 
that there are some things we would like to recommend for change in 
the bill and I will touch those briefly. 

First of all, we feel that an addition of 2 psychiatrists at each of 4 
centers, not mental health centers but health centers, namely, at 
Juneau, Fairbanks, Anchorage, and Nome, would add greatly to the 
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saving of money, No. 1, and the helping of these people in getting 
heard in a hurry. 

Now we feel, and this has all been looked into by the committee, 
that the maximum time of 10 days in jail in Fairbanks for people who 
are thought to be mentally ill is pretty rough on them especially since 
out of the number of cases in 20 months, with 67 brought in and serving 
10 days apiece, only 32 were committed. The rest of them served 
their 10 days in jail and were declared all right and we feel pretty 
badly about that. 

Mrs. GREEN. Sixty-seven brought in in what period of time? 

Mr. Derr. Twenty months. I will give you the details. From 
January 1953 to August 1955, 67 insanity cases, 32 committed to 
Morningside. 

If we had health centers in these four communities of which an 
integral part would be the mental health program, these people could 
be brought in without a stigma attacbed. They might be coming in 
for TB observation or anything and if they were declared O. K. they 
could go back and would not have to say they had been considered 
insane patients. That was No. 1. 

Then the second thing we hoped would happen, that we could 
save the Government money, our Government money. We are as 
much a part of the United States as if I was in Pennsylvania or 
California. In fact, I feel more like an American up here than I ever 
did anywhere else. There is more happening. Just like Mr. Dawson 
from Utah says, there is so much room. Of course, maybe it is not 
worth much. That’s why they have not brought enough of it into 
the State. Maybe they do not know what they have. But we know 
we have a lot of natives who depend upon us and the thing we would 
like to see changed is this commissioner system. I am under the 
impression, and I believe it is reliable, that a commissioner who 
wants the job can have it in Alaska. It is not a salaried job, and 
that a community of 16 natives could have a commissioner if one 
would apply but that commissioner just by getting the name could 
have all the powers that our commissioner here in Fairbanks would 
have, which, namely, could be pointing the finger at somebody, 
“You do not look good to me. You better go and get examined for 
insanity.’ According to Rex Beach, in his stories, that is what 
happened in the mining claim period where a fellow had a real good 
claim, they bought the commissioner—this is not saying they could 
do it now, but in the past—they bought the commissioner, he said, 
“Gentlemen, that guy shovld be examined.’”’ They sent him to 
Oregon. They jumped his claim. He could never do anything 
about it. 

We have commissioners who are in a position of not being able to 
take care of records and yet they do send people into Fairbanks, we 
incarcerate them in jail because we do not have another place—and 
we are 100 percent against the letter of the law which says we should 
put them in the hospital—put them in jail for 10 days and then if the 
doctor is too busy we give them another 10-day extension in jail at 
$12 per diem. When the doctor has time—and it is not the fault of 
the doctor, it is just we do not have enough doctors—they come to be 
examined. And the funny thing is they pick the first six fellows who 
come into the post office to act as jurors. This is true. This is not 
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fiction. Many times they get the same persons because the people 
come in in that order to pick-up their mail. [Laughter.] 

To me it is terrible that people should be asked to judge insanity 
without ability in that line. We would like to see, as I stated before, 
2 psychiatrists in Fairbanks, 2 in Juneau, 2 in Anchorage, and 2 in 
Nome, 1 to stay in the city and the other to immediately go to the 
place where they have a case, look him over as a person who has been 
trained and if he needs it to bring him in for observation, not for 
trial, for observation. Then he can be put somewhere if he needs it— 
I am using “‘he,”’ I guess the female of the species gets it too—but if 
we could do that we give Alaskans a chance to act with pride on this 
mental health bill. 

Before I get a question thrown at me I would like to say that we 
can get psychiatrists. That has been one of the things they say about 
Alaska, “Oh, you cannot get them up here.’”’ We had over 500 
teachers who applied for 20 jobs in the Fairbanks school system this 
year. Over 500 applicants for 20 jobs according to Superintendent 
Ryan. And if we can get that many first-class teachers we can get 
psychiatrists. All we have to do is pay them enough. No. 1, we 
have the glamour and everything else it takes to get them up here 
and a lot of people in this good old United States still like to feel they 
are doing a good turn for their fellow man. 

To summarize: We can save money, we can make it pay for itself. 
We will have less days in jail for those who are supposed to be mentally 
ill and with psychiatrists we will actually put it on a plane where it 
should be, a medical plane, not a level of the run of the mill people 
who come to a post office. 

Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. There is, I assume, no voluntary commitments in 
Alaska. In order to get into a mental institution unless you have 
great means you have to be accused, in effect, of the crime of being 
mentally ill. 

Mr. Derr. No, a member of the immediate family could ask that 
you be committed or an officer of the law, if he sees you endangering 
people or property and thinks you are doing it because of insanity, 
can bring you in. But then you get tried by these six jurors and, 
Representative O’Brien, they have to be unanimous to say that you 
are insane. We have had cases in the last 6 months where the same 
2 people were tried twice and it was 5 against 1 and they are still 
loose. And the 5 think they are crazy but that 1 holds out so we do 
not know. We do not know. 

Mr. Assottr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Derr, you raised a question, of course, as to the ability or 
efficiency, under the present system, of United States commissioners 
in the Territory, is that correct? 

Mr. Dmrr. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Assorr. You appreciate that under the specific provisions of 
the bill reported with respect to hospitalization, that it will still be 
upon the filing of a written application with a United States com- 
missioner. 

Mr. Derr. Yes. 

Mr. Assorr. And, that there is provision made for appeal from 
the order of the United States commissioner? 

Mr. Derr. Yes. 
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Mr. Assort. Now is it your position that with that appeal pro- 
vision that the provisions in the present bill would nevertheless be 
satisfactory, absent some change in your present system of United 
States commissioners? 

Mr. Derr. In part, that would solve the problem, but I feel that 
if our commissioner in Fairbanks, who is judged more sternly for the 
position than those in the outlying areas, could judge somebody else 
in another area to act as commissioner we would get a better commis- 
sioner staff. I think that would help. 

Mrs. GREEN. You said that you would amend the prese nt bill, that 
you would change it and your first suggestion was to require 2 psychia- 
trists in each of 4 places. 

Mr. Derr. Yes. 

Mrs. GREEN. There would be several questions in my mind about 
that. One, of course, the bill would provide hospital facilities in more 
than one place, which I think the majority of the members of the 
committee agreed on would be a better procedure. 

Mr. Derr. Does it say that in the bill? 

Mrs. GREEN. Yes; it is hospital facilities. It does not provide for 
one hospital. 

Mr. Derr. But it could be at one place. 

Mrs. GREEN. That is not the intent of the bill. 

Mr. Derr. We do not know what the intent is in the bill. 

Mrs. GREEN. The intent was to ) provicie facilities in each of perhaps 
3 or 4 different places, or maybe 2 or 3, whatever was decided after- 
ward by the people in charge. But is it your opinion that it would 
be well to write into the bill that 2 psychiatrists shall be at Fairbanks 
and 2 at Nome or would it be better to leave that up to the judgment 
of people who are in charge? Maybe there would be a greater need 
for more psychiatrists in this place than over here. 

Mr. Derr. We would certainly like to make sure that the people 
in charge would write it in. We are not telling them it is the best 
thing. We do not know. But, Representative Green, what the law 
says or the bill says as written, and what the intent is, are two entirely 
different things. We also read into that bill it said facilities but all the 
facilities could be in one community. We are a little worried about 
that phase of it, that it could be centered, let us say—may I be 
frank?—let us say it could be in Anchorage where you have a 600-bed 
hospital of which only 200 beds are being used now and then our na- 
tives from up in this country where we have two-thirds of the area 
would still be far from home in a mental hospital. That is the way 
the bill read to us in the committee. 

Mrs. GREEN. The language in the bill is this: 

Such facilities shall be scheduled for construction in accordance with a compre- 
hensive construction program developed by the Territory in consultation with the 
Public Health Service and approved by the Surgeon General. Projects shall be 


constructed in accordance with such approved program and in accordance with 
plans and specifications for the project approved by the Surgeon General. 


Which, of course, would allow the people of the Territory to have a 
strong voice in where those facilities shall be located. 

Mr. Bartiert. The committee was told time after time during 
these rather prolonged hearings that modern practice recommends 
that there be different treatment centers at different places rather than 
one big institution. 
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Mr. Derr. Wonderful. 

Mr. Bartiert. And we believe, the committee believes if this bill 
is enacted that is what will occur under the guidance of the experts. 

Mr. Derr. That is wonderful. 

Mrs. Gruen. Of course, too, I think there would be a serious question 
of whether or not we would have two psychiatrists for each one of these 
places. You have one psychiatrist in the entire Territory at the 
present time. 

Mr. Derr. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. And, of course, at Morningside at the present time 
there is the one psychiatrist who is placed there by the Department of 
the Interior who does not really perform psychiatric work. Then there 
is a person who has had some training in psychiatry. He is not a 
recognized psychiatrist and he spends half of his time on adminis- 
trative duties. 

It would seem to me that saying 2 psychiatrists in each of 4 places 
is fine in theory, but a little bit hard in actual practice. I was also 
interested in your statement that 67 had been brought in in a period of 
20 months. Can you tell me if any of those 67 were children? Were 
there any under 10 years of age? Were there any under 5 years of 
age? 

“Mr. Derr. May I pass the buck to the gentleman coming up next, 
the commissioner for this district, and I believe he can state definitely. 
Am I right in that assumption, Mr. Stevens? 

Mr. Asport. Mr. Stevens, the United States district attorney. 

Mr. Derr. He would know what percentage of children. I think 
he would. 

Mr. O’Brien. May I ask you this: From your own observation up 
here, do you think because of the degrading procedure that there are 
instances where people conceal mild mental disturbances in their 
family, a disturbance which could become worse and does become 
worse and could be cured if it was corrected in time? Do you think 
that would be concealed by a husband, for example, in the case of his 
wife because he would not want to go through this degrading procedure, 
trial by jury and jail and so forth? 

Mr. Derr. Speaking for myself, Chairman O’Brien, I certainly 
would if I thought my wife—God bless her, there is nothing wrong 
with her [laughter]—but I certainly would hesitate to have her put 
in a jail such as we have in Fairbanks. 

Mr. O’Brien. That is one of the things that made me most inter- 
ested in this legislation, and I assure you, too, that my wife is in 
pretty good shape [laughter] even though she is playing golf on this 
afternoon up in Fairbanks. 

But that is my concern. It is not only the people who are mentally 
ill who may sometimes not realize what they are going through but it 
is people who have mental illness in their family and who have to put 
their children, their wives, their husbands through that. I think it is 
barbaric and people with whom I have talked in my district were 
completely unaware that anywhere under the American flag we 
allowed such a thing to go on. 

Mr. Derr. It certainly is not American. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Abbott posed this question to a witness this 
morning in regard to this amendment that was offered and accepted 
making it possible for trial by jury. What is your opinion in regard 
to that? 
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Mr. Derr. By trial by jury, do you me an that the person would 
come up to be judged to be insane or sane? Would it be a public 
hearing? I missed that question. 

Mrs. GREEN. One of the members of the committee—in fact, two 
of them, felt very strongly that the individual’s rights must be pro- 
tected and if he demands a trial by jury that that should be written 
into the bill and he should be allowed it. I think everybody agreed 
it was not the best procedure, it would be much more desirable to have 
psychiatrists do the examining, the observation. 

Mr. Derr. Actually, Mrs. Green, that is what they are doing now 
with these six people. I understand that these six people that are 
pulled out of the post office sit there and then a man or someone from 
the office comes up and tries to show them just like you would a jury 
that this man is either sane or insane. So it is a trial. 

Mrs. GREEN. I am in complete agreement with both you and Con- 
gressman O’Brien. I think the commitment procedures are out of 
this world. But my question is, do you feel that a citizen’s rights 
must be protected by giving him the opportunity to demand a jury 
trial? 

Mr. Derr. If those rights are according to the law he should have 
them. 

Mr. Dawson. Will the lady yield? 

Mrs. GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. Dawson. I served on the Welfare Commission of the State of 
Utah in charge of our mental hospital in our State and had a little 
experience with this bill. And I do not agree with your idea that he 
should have this trial by jury. I think the bill as it was written is 
right and it will be proven so, because once you get into that with a 
person that is mentally ill you are going back to your old system. 
I was one member of the committee that did not propose that change. 
I know some of the lawyer members did. It sounds good on the sur- 
face but the experience shows the only way you are going to really 
do justice to these people is to have trained people there who know 
their business to examine them and to make their recommendations. 
And I do not go along with this amendment that was adopted. 

Mr. Derr. Mr. Dawson, I want to be sure of one thing. If I 
understood Mrs. Green correctly, she said if they demanded and it is 
a part of the law, who are we to deny it? 

Mr. Dawson. We are making the law. 

Mr. Derr. It is not a law as yet. 

Mr. Dawson. No 

Mr. Assortr. May I read the amendment, which is very brief. 
[t occurs in section 108 of the bill, as Mrs. Green indicated, amended 
in the committee. 

If not less than five days prior to the date fixed for the hearing, the proposed 
patient, his counsel, or any member of his immediate family files a written request 
with the United States commissioner therefor, the commissioner shall summon and 
empanel a jury of six adult residents to hear and consider the evidence concerning 
the mental condition of the proposed patient. 

Then, of course, reflecting that amendment, the following subsection 
which is (g) of 108: 

If, upon completion of the hearing and consideration of the record the United 
States Commissioner or in the event the right to a jury has been exercised pur- 
suant to subsection (f) hereof, the jury find that the proposed patient (1) is 
mentally ill and (2) because of his illnesss is likely to injure others and * * * the 
United States Commissioner shall order his hospitalization. 
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It is a provision that was adopted by the committee with, as Mrs, 
Green has indicated and Mr. Dawson has indicated, some varying 
views. The statement of Dr. Oberholzer of the Public Health Service 
who is in charge of St. Elizabeths Hospital, District of Columbia, 
was to the effect that the very person who would be able to beguile 
a lay jury in a lucid moment and thus appear to be mentally capable 
is the very person who would take advantage of this provision; thus, 
he would defeat, in the view of some people who are versed in mental 
health matters, the very purpose which you are seeking to achieve— 
to help and assist these people return to the part of society in which 
they find themselves unable to maintain a balance. So there is a 
strong division of opinion. It is my understanding, I might add, that 
Mr. Stevens, the United States attorney for the division here—in 
fact 1 have his prepared statement—has some views on that which 
are his personal views in light of his experience here in the division. 

Mr. Derr. In that respect I would agree with Mr. Dawson because 
many insane people are really brilliant in disguising their insanity and 
in that respect they are terribly dangerous and they could fool a jury 
of lay people and they would ask to be tried by jury. 

Mr. Dawson. They usually would, yes. I agree with Mrs. Green 
too, in her suggestion that these two psychiatrists in each one of these 
cities would run out of business. They would be pending their time 
looking at you and some people around the street here and seeing if 
they could not find somebody they could work on. You have only 
got 360 patients in Alaska, mental patients, as I understand it. 1n the 
State of Utah we have 1,400 in our mental institution. We have two 
psychiatrists. And yet you are going to have two in each one of these 
cities, 

Mr. Derr. Itis a division. 

Mr. Dawson. That is right. But even with your total popula- 
tion—what have you got, 160,000—if they were all prepared to go to 
an institution. And covering your whole district you have still got 
just about the right number for everybody if you figure the average 
in the various States. 

My colleague from California was saying in Orange County, Calif., 
400,000 people are in that area and have 2 psychiatrists. 

Mr. Derr. But they all go to Los Angeles there so they are not 
known in their own locality. 

Mr. Dawson. Do you know what they pay these psychiatrists? 

Mr. Derr. It is rather high but could we not put them on a part- 
time basis? I believe they would wear out couches galore up here. 
I am serious. 

Mr. Dawson. At the present time you do not have a single 
psychiatrist in the Territory as I understand it. 

Mr. Derr. No, sir; not a one. 

Mr. Dawson. And to bring a psychiatrist up here the minimum you 
would have to pay him would be $15,000 a year. That would be the 
minimum. 

Mr. Derr. Yes, I presume so. 

Mr. Dawson. As you figure it there would be 8 psychiatrists at 
$15,000 a year to handle 360 patients; that is too many psychiatrists, 
I just want to suggest this to you people that are interested in this bill; 
The bill as it was originally drafted is what is known as the model bill. 
It is a bill that was drafted by the American Psychiatric Association 
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based on experience in all of the States. And it has now been adopted 
by—do vou remember how many States, Mrs. Green—quite a number. 
Our State of Utah was one of the first to adopt it and we have had 
experience with it now for about 6 or 7 years. And the bugs have 
been worked out of it. I would just suggest you not go too far 
afield in trying to change it. We have had to make some changes to 
fit your local conditions up here and the Green bill, as drafted, in 
my opinion pretty well fits your situation. If you start coming up 
with a lot of ideas now and amplifications to it, I am afraid you are 
going to go so far afield you will not get any thing. It is going to be 
tough enough to put over as we have it now. Do not go begging for 
too many psychiatrists, too many hospitals. 

Mr. Derr. We agree with you but we do not want to miss the 
central theme of this presentation on mental illness. We feel the 
commissioner system does have a lot wanting. 

Mr. Assorrt. On that specific point: The people of the Territory 
of Alaska on Tuesday went to the polls to elect delegates to the con- 
stitutional convention. Alaska does not presently have that funda- 
mental governmental subdivision, some 2,500 counties or parishes in 
the 48 United States, which supply the basic jurisdictional unit and 
including in many States, from my personal knowledge, county judges 
who are elected and who are paid and who handle ‘probate matters, 
certain damage actions and tort actions and so on, and comprise a 
forum or create a forum for some of these matters. 

States do have, of course, mental health boards, or, in the older 
language, insanity boards. You refer to the United States Commis- 
sioner system here which, the observation is made, is peculiarly in 
the hands of the people of the Territory and properly so. It has been 
editorialized on here in the Territory, the question of county govern- 
ments, as one step you might take. Whether it is a county “that is 
settled upon or some breakdown of your present judicial system action 
to be taken may result in a governmental subdivision creating a 
judicial or quasi-judicial office, thus a logical forum for some of these 
matters which are now committed to the United States Commissioner. 

Is that a correct summation of at least one direction your United 
States Commissioners problem might take? 

Mr. Derr. Yes. I would like to ask our Delegate Bartlett a ques- 
tion. May I? I think you could settle this whole thing and get me 
out of here. 

Mr. Barttett. As far as I am concerned. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Derr. If this bill is passed the way it is written will it do the 
job you know we need to be done in Alaska for Alaska? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I sincerely believe it will. 

Mr. Derr. Then I wish I had not come up here at all. 

Mr. O’Brien. I would like to join with what Mr. Dawson said. 
I think that was very timely advice. It was very difficult getting 
this bill out of the committee. We had lengthy hearings. Some of 
the amendments which went in were not in the judgment of some 
members good amendments but they were compromise amendments. 
We were trying to get a majority for the bill. If we open up this bill 
on the floor to a lot of amendments, I am terribly afraid of what will 
happen to the bill itself. I would prefer to see even some of the bugs 
stay in and changed in another year after we get the basic form that 
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we need. That is my feeling and Mr. Dawson feels the same way, 
and other members of the committee. 

Mrs. Green. I would join you, Mr. O’Brien. I think you are 
absolutely right. We are going to have a fight getting this bill 
through. We had better not muddy the waters. It is the best bill 
a majority of us felt could get out of the committee. 

Mr. O’Brien. Even though we feel we are probably right in some 
of the things we are asking. But Congress is a strange and wondrous 
place and we have to compromise. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Derr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. O’Brien. Theodore Stevens, United States attorney for the 
Fourth Judicial Division of the District of Alaska. 


STATEMENT OF THEODORE F. STEVENS, UNITED STATES AT- 
TORNEY, FOURTH JUDICIAL DIVISION, DISTRICT OF ALASKA; 
ACCOMPANIED BY GEORGE YEAGER, ASSISTANT UNITED STATES 
ATTORNEY 


Mr. Stevens. Mr. George Yeager is with me. He is assistant 
United States attorney. He is right here. 

I think my statement, if the chairman will permit me to do so, I 
will ask be included in the record. It seems we have covered this 
question pretty well. It is something that even lawyers disagree on, 
Mr. Dawson. I do not agree with members of your committee who 
are attorneys as to the requirements of a jury for commitment in the 
Territory of Alaska. 

I do have one suggestion here which comes under the same discus- 
sion Mrs. Green just finished, that is, in connection with the United 
States commissioners. That may be able to be straightened out later 
but the bill refers to a commissioner or the commissioner. In this 
division we have 13 commissioners. We could have up to 60, as I 
understand it, or more, in the division. And it would seem that the 
petition to determine a committed person should continue to get 
treatment or the application for commitment could be bounced around 
from one commissioner to another unless we tie down the commissioner 
in the first place who has the proper—I imagine it would be a question 
of venue in legal terms, as to where it should be brought in the first 
place, and if it was brought to him, the petition to determine whether 
the commitment should continue should be addressed to him also. 

That is the first part of my statement. 

The second part concerns the jury provision. I believe that the 
members of your committee who put that provision in there, the 
amendment to Mrs. Green’s original bill, which provides for the jury 
system, evidently believe that under the fifth amendment of the 
Constitution or perhaps the seventh, that the Federal Government 
is required to provide a trial by jury in order to satisfy due process 
before a person’s liberty is taken from him. I disagree with their 
position. To my knowledge there has been no holding directly on 
the point although there are several cases in our local jurisdiction and 
in the court of appeals which would point toward the conclusion I 
am right and they are wrong, respectively. 

I also agree with Mrs. Green perhaps this is not the time to question 
it entirely. I want to make clear, as my statement did, that these 
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are my views, not the views of the Department of Justice. I live 
here and raise my family here, as Mr. Yeager pointed out very clearly 
before I came up here. He does also. And we believe we would 
hate to be a part of the proceedings that we are forced to attend 
from time to time under the present system which this amendment 
will revert to. 

Mr. Barrett. Will you bear an interruption there? 

Mr. STEVENS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartierr. Notwithstanding, the Department of Justice knows 
you are appearing here and you have been given permission to record 
your views 

Mr. Srevens. Yes; as long as they are personal and not the 
Department’s views 

Mr. O’Brien. I might add, the Department of Justice was repre- 
sented at our hearings and they were strongly in favor of the bill. 
I got the impression that the spokesmen for the Department had the 

same distaste for the function the Department was called upon to 
perform under our archaic proceedings. 

Mr. Srevens. I am pleased to hear that. We are so far from 
Washington, as you know, and these are purely local matters that, 
sometimes we think, the Department of Justice does not realize we 
get into so many times. As Mr. Derr stated, there were some 67 
hearings from January 1, 1953, until August 31 of this year, and in the 
course of those hearings 1 member in my office was in attendance; 
21 of the people were not committed, 14 were committed to the Veter- 
ans’ Administration facilities, and the rest went to Morningside. 

The way I like to put it is, there is no way you can put a foot in the 
stomach of a prosecuting attorney quicker than making him participate 
in an insanity hearing. 

I am sincere. I really have a very great respect for juries, but not 
with insanity. 

Mr. O’Brien. These six persons who are selected when they call 
for their mail, would they not be just as likely to send a sane person to 
an insane asylum as they would be to free a person who was insane? 
In other words, their judgment is not—— 

Mr. Stevens. That is true. I have witnessed a person I would 
consider normal—maybe my judgment is not too good—but a person 
I have considered normal gets on the stand. They get a little nervous, 
I am a little nervous right now although I am before juries constantly. 
Yet a man who is really insane, I have watched them and they are 
very lucid, as Mr. Abbott says. 

I remember distinctly one gentleman I[ told Mr. Abbott about last 
night, that we were warned in advance he would be very lucid, very 
clear in his explanation of what had happened and that we should 
allow him to continue, in all events allow him to continue as long as 
he wanted because he would reach the peak of his development and 
then slide quickly. It was well over an hour, probably into 2 hours 
before that happened. But when it did happen it was very spectacular. 
The gentleman took off his shoe and began reading a poem about the 
Statue of Liberty and gave us a political speech and a couple of other 
things. It was something we expected but normally we do not have 
that advance warning and a hearing will take, | would say, 15 or 
20 minutes, maybe an hour at the most. 
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Mr. O’Brien. You would not say that a delivery of a political 
speech was a symptom of insanity, would you? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Stevens. Please do not tell the Department about that slip. 

Mr. O’Brien. I am interested in this detention in jail. Are there 
instances where a person who has been found guilty—is that correct, 
to say, ‘found guilty” by a jury? Legally, that is so; is it not? 

Mr. Srevens. I do not like to use that. 

Mr. O Brien. I mean legally they are charged with the crime of 
being mentally ill. 

Mr. Stevens. Not under our present law. They are charged with 
being in a status of an insane person and we do not like to get “the idea 
across it is a crime. 

Mr. O’Brien. I know it is not. 

Mr. Stevens. It is the same as a crime, but there is a defense at- 
torney and an attorney present for the Government. Although 
neither the present bill or present law authorizes us to or compels us 
to attend we do attend to help the commissioner. 

Mr. O’Brien. After the jury renders its judgment, there being no 
other place to put them, they put them in jail. Is there a consider- 
able lapse of time sometimes before someone is able or ready to take 
them to Morningside? 

Mr. Stevens. We have had periods such as that. Our practice 
has been to take the person immediately to Morningside. It is a 
matter of catching the next plane. In the States the marshal is not 
allowed to travel on an airplane with his prisoner, and he then be- 
comes in the same status as a prisoner. Here we are allowed to 
travel by plane and it is an overnight trip to Morningside. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are they ever taken in the company of criminals 
being brought back to the States? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, Mr. O’Brien. From the point of view of 
economy I think you could see that. We have people to take to 
Neil Island and people to take to Morningside and they go together 
on the same plane. They are not chained together or ‘anything like 
that but in the same company. 

Mr. O’Brien. I understand that. And the same guard. 

The person who is brought before this jury, is the person brought 
there physically? Must he be present before this jury? 

Mr. Stevens. He does not have to be there and that is one thing 
that leads me to the conclusion you do not have to have a jury in the 
first place. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mrs. Green asked a question of the previous witness. 
She wanted to know if any persons under 10 or under 5 were among 

those 67. Were there any children included? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, sir; there were. There have been children. I 
have not participated in the ones that Mrs. Green referred to. Mr. 
Yeager did. He tells me in one instance he remembers at this time 
there was a child under five and the attorney who was appointed by 
the court to represent that child visited the family and also went over 
to the hospital. We do not put children in jail but we violate the law. 
We put them either in their own homes or in the custody of the hospital. 

Mr. O’Brien. Technically they should be put in jail. 

Mr. Stevens. Technically, right. 

Mr. O’Brien. We had testimony before the committee—I do not 
know whether in your division or not—that there was a 20-month-old 
child went through this particular mill. That could happen, could it? 
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Mr. Stevens. It could happen but would not happen here while I 
am here. They would not stay in jail very long. 

Mr. OQ’ Beans Within the letter of the law. 

The letter of the law would require it. 

Mr. 7 Aaa In other words, if you had a United States attorney 
who was not as humane as you are, who did not care, was callous, that 
could happen? 

Mr. Stevens. There are people who disagree with your statement, 
but that is true. I mean that [ am not humane. 

Mr. O’Brien. May I ask you this: In some remote areas would it 
be possible for a child, say, suffering with cerebral palsy, to be involved 
in this procedure? 

Mr. Srevens. This is the only procedure that we have in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska for the commitment of a person to an insane asylum 
who does not have the ability to pay his own way. Our people can 
go out, I take it, to any private institution in the States. But anyone 
that wants to go to Morningside or use the facilities of the Territorial 
or Federal Government must go through that procedure unless we 
violate or deviate from the letter of the law because under the cireum- 
stances they would have to do it. Iam reminded of a little boy I told 
Mr. Bartlett about, I believe, from Tanana who was approximately 
18 years old. As I recall, he has been deserted by his mother and his 
father was unknown and he is in very difficult straits, definitely, as 
far as our information was concerned, in need of mental help. The 
Alaska Department of Public Health reached that conclusion, the 
local doctor and Native Service had reached that conclusion. We 
convened a jury here and the jury believed that the boy had explained 
his position correctly and released him. He went back to Tanana and 
they convened a jury there and it was one of the 5 to 1 situations 
Mr. Derr mentioned, and the boy was released. The last time I 
heard he had endangered all the people in Tanana Native Hospital by 
starting a bonfire. 

Another time he had been taken in by a family, and they had a 
fish camp away from Tanana and he wandered away in the cold and 
walked back into Tanana some 18 miles almost completely nude. 
But during his lucid moments, as Mr. Abbott clearly stated, he could 
convince anyone he was a sane boy of 17 or 18. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you believe there are a number of people in the 
Territory who are suffering from concealed mental illnesses that are 
curable because of this system people do not want to expose their 
relatives to? 

Mr. Stevens. I believe that is probably true. I know of some 
people who have sent their loved ones out to an institution in the 
States and it cost them very dearly to keep them there because they 
do not want to go through this. 

Mr. O’Brien. A person of normal income could practically figure 
on bankruptcy if they wanted to follow that procedure. 

Mr. Stevens. I believe that is correct. This is a very distasteful 
procedure and I believe the people who have served on insanity juries 
would agree. I do not think by and large they like the task. Decid- 
ing whether a man is guilty of a crime is one thing but deciding what 
the status of a man’s mind is is another. 

Mr. O’Brien. There is no one, apparently, in the entire chain 
of command including youself, members of the jury, Department of 
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the Interior, Department of Health, and Education and Welfare, and 
the Department of Justice who likes what is going on. 

Mr. Stevens. Do not mention the last one, because I cannot speak 
for them. 

Mr. O’Brien. They spoke for themselves, and rather strongly, at 
the hearings in Washington. 

Mr. Stevens. The 48 States, so far as I know, have decided or at 
least the representatives have decided that the model bill and pro- 
cedures followed therein are correct. They are under the 14th amend- 
ment. We are under the fifth amendment until we get another 
status, whatever it may be. The argument that the jury is necessary 
may have some validity but the very person, the very person that 
would require commitment would be the one who would talk to, under 
our present system, a jailhouse lawyer and would be the man a jury 
would release. 

Mrs. Green. In order to make the record very clear, I think there 
has been some confusion on my position on trial by jury. I have 
always opposed it. 

Mr. Srevens. I understand it. The original bill was without that 
amendment. That is the bill I am in favor of personally. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. O’Brien asked a question a moment ago which I 
would like to have you elaborate on a little bit if you could—the 
chance of youngsters suffering from cerebral palsy being committed to 
Morningside when actually they are not mental patients. Is that 
possible, do you think? 

Mr. Stevens. I believe it would be possible, Take, for instance, 
a group of people out in one of our recording districts where there is 
a commissioner and no doctor and they do not understand what the 
difficulty is. In my opinion—and if I say this, [ hope you will not 
misunderstand it—it might result for the best interests of the child 
because when he gets to Morningside and they find out what is wrong 
with him they would not keep him very long. 

Mrs. Green. Why do you say that they would not keep him very 
long? 

Mr. Stevens. Down there, I should think there would be doctors 
there. There are not any doctors out in the bush in a lot of record- 
ing districts, and no doctor is required under our present law. Under 
this law there would be a doctor required but that might take some 
time. 

Mrs. Green. I think one of the most shocking things to me when 
I visited Morningside during the Easter recess when a subcommittee 
went down there was the fact there were 18 youngsters under 8 years 
of age. I believe that was the number. A friend of mine who is in 
my opinion an expert in the mental health field examined some of 
these youngsters, and I grant you in a very quick way, an offhand 
method perhaps, but he stated to me that he felt some of those 
youngsters were not mentally ill, he felt it would be next to impos- 
sible for a jury to decide whether they were mentally ill. And in his 
opinion at least 2 or 3 of them were suffering from cerebral palsy and 
not from insanity. And those youngsters had been there for some 
length of time. 

Mr. Stevens. It is very possible. 

Mrs. Green. Now thinking that anyone can be sent there and then 
they find out something actually i is wrong with them and they are re- 
leased, I think that is an oversimplification. 
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Mr. Stevens. It may be, Mrs. Green, if you look at it—well, from 
a distant point of view. But if you go to one of these small recording 
districts where there is a commissioner and there is no doctor and 
there is no attorney and the commissioner is usually the leading person 
of the community, they are trying to do their best as far as I am con- 
cerned. I would not challenge what they are trying to do. I think 
they make mistakes. We all make mistakes. 

Mrs. GREEN. The mistake is in the commitment procedure. 

Mr. Stevens. Yes. This bill, incidentally—the requirement of a 
doctor rather than a psychiatrist may lead to difficulties because of the 
fact that a lot of places we do not have doctors, as Mr. Bartlett can 
tell you. Ionly know of one to my knowledge north of here and that is 
in Fort Yukon. That is in my division. 

Mrs. GREEN. One other question. I think that all of the experts 
in the mental-health field who testified, testified to the fact that it 
was much better as far as rehabilitation was concerned if the patients 
were close to home where they could be visited by their friends and 
loved ones. Could you give me an estimate of the cost of a person 
going from Alaska down to Morningside and if, in your opinion, it is 
possible for most of the people in Alaska to go down there and visit 
their relatives or friends very often? It seems to me it is a very im- 
portant factor in this whole problem. 

Mr. Stevens. I believe I can come fairly close because I looked 
into the cost of sending a patient down. The one-way cost to 
Morningside, to the Government at least, is $97. A round trip is 
$174.60. 

Mrs. Green. For transportation alone. 

Mr. Srevens. That is transportation. 

Mr. Dawson. For one person? 

Mr. Stevens. For one person. 

Mrs. Green. In your experience, do many of the relatives go down 
and visit the patients at Morningside? 

Mr. Stevens. I could not comment on that, Mrs. Green. Our 
connection with this—we get into these hearings as a friend of the 
commissioner, more or less. The law requires—and your bill also, 
under the amendment, would state that a person can have an attor- 
ney appointed for him. And since that is the case the commissioners 
by and large ask us to go along and advise them on the law, which 
we do. But we have no further connection with them after that. 
The commissioners have a connection. They are notified when they 
are admitted to the hospital; they are notified when they are dis- 
charged from the hospital; and they sometimes have quite a close 
connection with the family. But we do not. I am sorry. 

Mrs. GREEN. Recently I understand there was some kind of a 
discussion ora conference on health problems and I believe the 
article stated that there were half of the beds, 250 beds or some- 
thing, which were not filled. The thing that comes to my mind is 
the youngsters down there at Morningside and I could be wrong 
but I feel that some of them are not down there because of insanity. 
Why are not those youngsters taken care of up here? 

Mr. Stevens. Again, I do not want to duck your questions, but 
that is out of my field. I would not know how many beds are filled 
in Anchorage and I also would not know why they are not sent back. 
I would like to see the procedures changed, and I think I agree with 
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your approach to the bill, but I do not know the answer to that 
question. 

Mr. Dawson. Could someone tell me, do you have any facilities 
in Alaska for cerebral palsy cases? Could they be taken care of here? 

Mr. Srevens. The Alaska Department of Public Health, I take it, 
might be able to get into that, but again, that is out of my field. 

Mrs. Erpem. I am Mrs. Eidem, formerly a school nurse. The 
crippled children’s program in Anchorage has a setup for that. They 
have someone in to help train them and the program is coming along. 

Mr. Dawson. Where are they located, cerebral palsy cases? 

Mrs. E1pem. I think they handle them by training the parents, 
bringing their children in to a clinic as they do so often, and training 
the parents how to handle the situation. 

Mr. Assorr. Mr. Stevens, H. R. 6376—and again I refer to section 
108, page 13, if you have a copy—this is the bill as ordered reported 
July 25, 1955—section 108 (a) provides that an interested party, a 
licensed physician, health officer, et cetera, may by filing a written 
application to the United States Commissioner for proceedings— 
again beginning on line 3 of this bill: 

Any such application shall be accompanied by a certificate of a licensed phy- 
sician stating that he has examined the individual and is of the opinion that the 
individual is mentally ill and should be hospitalized or by a written statement by 


the applicant that the individual has refused to submit to examination by a 
licensed physician. 


A brief glance at the map of the recording districts in the Territory 
of Alaska, your own description and some of the other witnesses 
descriptions of the time and distance factor, the location of physicians, 
leaves somewhat unanswered on the face of this language at what 


stage—and we understand it is not a psychiatrist but rather a licensed 
physician—at what stage this certification may be made. Is that 
going to delay the process in terms of a great many days to physically 
accomplish that? 

Mr. Srevens. I believe it will. The cases to which Mr. Derr 
referred when he stated that at times we have extended the com- 
mitment proceeding under the present law to 20 or even 30 days, 
those situations have occurred when we could not contact the proper 
doctor, not a doctor here. We have doctors here but doctors from 
their areas and other doctors are the witnesses who would testify 
before our juries. 

Mr. Asporr. At the Portland hearings of a special subcommittee 
of this committee to which Mrs. Green referred, i in April of this year, 
a number of undoubtedly outstanding psychiatrists made it clear 
that the time factor from the moment of the break when this world 
of orderliness becomes a world of confusion to the individual, that the 
time factor is of great importance, because to supply the stability, 
to restore an orderliness to the world of the patient, is tremendously 
important. Do you feel that as the bill is written is it shooting at 
an ideal or a situation which is not presently possible? 

Mr. Stevens. That provision you just read which starts on line 9, 
on page 13—again I am just stating frankly—lI believe would make 
it impossible for us to act in the fourth division as quickly as is 
necessary. 

Mr. Aspsort. Then may I ask you this: I refer you to page 15 with 
this background comment: the representative of the Department of 
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the Interior at Morningside Hospital in Portland and the manager 
of that hospital, as well as the resident psychiatrist, stated that in 
too many instances in their view—I believe that is the way it was 
phrased—they had no knowledge of a patient’s arrival or any previous 
activity of the Territory of Alaska until, literally, he was delivered 
at the front gate of the institution. 

Mr. Stevens. That is right. 

Mr. Assorr. And that in most instances there was not accompany- 
ing that patient or in the custody of the marshal or whoever it might 
be delivering them there any reference, record, written summary, 
diagnosis, and prognosis, the clinical history that is so essential, at 
least as a background during the patient’s receiving stage at the 
hospital. On line 10 through 15 on ‘page 15, subsection (f) provides: 
soe * the proposed patient, the applicant, the legal guardian, and other 
interested parties as determined by the commissioner shall be given notice and 
afforded an opportunity to appear at the hearings to testify and to present and 
cross-examine witnesses and the United States commissioner may, in his discre- 
tion, receive the testimony of any other person. The proposed patient shall not 
be required to be present. The United States commissioner is authorized to 
exclude all persons not necessary for the conduct of the proceedings. 


{ call your attention particularly to the next two sentences: 


The hearings shall be conducted in as informal a manner as may be consistent 
with orderly procedure and in a physical setting not likely to have a harmful effect 
on the mental health of the proposed patient. The United States Commissioner 
shall receive and maintain a record of all relevant and material evidence which 
may be offered concerning the mental condition and the residence of the proposed 
patient and shall not be bound by the rules of evidence. 

You will note that the clause ‘‘and maintain a record of,’ is ital- 
icized. It is a committee amendment to the printed bill that was 
introduced. 

In the past have there been recorded proceedings in these com- 
mitment proceedings? 

Mr. Stevens. There is a record in this sense: That there is a record 
of the complaint that is filed and of the Marshal’s return and probably 
a record of who testified at the hearing. There may be a record of 
who were the jury members. And that is it. 

Mr. Assport. Is there a record of the substance of the testimony? 

Mr. Stevens. No. 

Mr. Assorr. Which, of course, would supply at least the skeletal 
bones of what might be clinical history or background medical history 
of the patient? 

Mr. Stevens. If I might suggest, I hate to get into it because it 
goes back to what Mrs. Green and Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Dawson 
stated, that this is not the time to tack anything onto the bill. As 
applied in this division—and I believe we have greater distances than 
any other Division—as an aid to this Division, this bill would accom- 
plish the purpose but would be difficult to operate under. If a jury 
is required it would be my personal opinion that perhaps the jury 
should be required out in precinct levels to determine whether this 
person really is in need of observation. I think that is what Mr. Derr 
was getting at. If an observation is necessary, then immediate trans- 
portation to a medical center—not confinement but transportation to 
a medical center. I believe that the jury provision would be satisfied 
and also there is always available the right of habeas corpus. 
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We cannot deal with the medical provisions in this bill, to my 
knowledge. I am not a doctor. Dr. Marrow or Haggar should be 
asked what they think about this. In my opinion, as we have to deal 
with commissioners in this Division and try to aid them in adminis- 
tering the present law, we are having a difficult time. This law makes 
the requirement that you have to have a certificate of a doctor and the 
doctor must visit the proposed patient either in his office or at the 
person’s home or at a suitable place and not a detention facility. 

Mr. O’Brien. You do have parts of Alaska, of course, where there 
would be no difficulty, like in Fairbanks, for example. 

Mr. Stevens. The four principal centers, I take it, we could 
operate very well and this would be an ideal bill. 

Mr. O’Brien. Could you get around the rest of the Territory by 

perhaps having a physician appointed by the Alaska Departme nt of 
Health or the Federal Government, whoever would do it, whose job 
would be to travel to these places? 

Mr. Srevens. That is precisely what Dr. Anderson, who is the 
former psychiatrist for the Department of Mental Health, Public 
Health, I guess, for the Territory of Alaska, did. But our trouble 
was he had so many points we had to stand in line and wait for him. 
Maybe a provision in this bill as it stands which would authorize us 
to incur the expense of sending a doctor out and state that we should 
hire someone on a standby capacity to always be ready to go out 
would be sufficient. But even then at times—take the boy from 
Tanana. If that was the situation when we could not get a plane 
into Tanana, he is liable to burn down the hospital before we could 
get the doctor there. The best thing to do is authorize immediate, 
and the bill does, emergency commitment. I do not want to sound 
scary about this, but I think the bill is well thought out. In our 
situation in this Division, I believe it would be difficult. 

I do not know if you have any questions of Mr. Yeager. He has 
more experience on these insanity hearings than I have had right here 
in the last year or so. He handled the ones involving young children 
that Mrs. Green is interested in. 

We try to handle the present law as you want this law to read 
anyway. 

Mr. O’Brien. Where do most of the charges—again, I do not like 
to use the word—against these people, where do they come from— 
from members of the family in most instances, or from the community 
or the police? 

Mr. Srevens. It is generally from someone who comes in contact 
with the individual or a police officer. If it is a police officer we review 
the case first because of the potential liability against one of the police 
organization. Normally it would be a doctor here in Fairbanks. In 
the outlying communities it is a member of the family or maybe the 
commissioner himself. 

Mr. O’Brien. Is it usually with the consent of the family in most 
instances? 

Mr. Stevens. I have never known an instance when it was not 
with the consent of the family. That is unfortunate. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Yeager, would you care to answer some 
questions, perhaps? 

Mr. YEAGER. Yes. 
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Mrs. GREEN. | wondered if you could tell us how many youngsters 
were involved in this 20-month period that has been referred to? 

Mr. YeaGer. I cannot recall all of them. Two of them do come 
to my mind—the younger child you referred to, and another boy of 
approximately 4 or 5. 

Mrs. GREEN. The younger child was how old? 

Mr. Yeacer. I do not know how old. Approximately 20 months. 

Mrs. Green. Would you outline briefly what happened? What was 
the procedure in regard to the 20-month-old child? 

Mr. Yeager. I believe that the mother signed the complaint and 
counsel was appointed for the child by the United States Commissioner. 
The counsel went to the hospital to visit the child and make his obser- 
vation. ' He talked to the mother. And then he came back, came into 
court at hearing time and the mother was present, and also the doctor 
who had taken care of the child since birth. 

Mr. O’Brien. If you had followed the letter of the law at what 
point would that 20-month-old child have gone to jail? 

Mr. Yreacer. When the complaint was signed. 

Mr. O’Brien. How long would that child have remained in jail? 
How much of a lapse was there between the complaint and the actual 
sending of the child to Morningside? 

Mr. YeraGer. It was not too long in this instance, I remember, 
because it was a local doctor. Dr. Anderson of the Department of 
Public Health was not called in in this case. The other doctor had 
personal knowledge of it and the child was in the hospital. So the 
period here was short. 

Mr. O’Brien. 10 days, perhaps? 

Mr. Yeacer. Perhaps even less than 10 days. 

Mrs. GREEN. What was the time in regard to the 4- or 5-year old 
child? 

Mr. Yeacer. That child also remained at home with his mother. 
The time there was very short also. 

Mrs. Green. In your opinion, how can a jury—did they both come 
before a jury? 

Mr. YeaGcer. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. GREEN, In your opinion, how can a jury of six lay people de- 
termine whether or not a 20-month-old child is insane? 

Mr. Yeacer. Only from the testimony of the doctor. They must 
have weighed the doctor’s testimony. ‘And also counsel acquiesced 
in the commitment. 

Mr. O’Brien. The jury trial was of absolutely no value to that 
child. 

Mr. Yeacer. No, sir. 

Mr. Green. Or anybody. 

Mr. O’Brien. Or anybody. 

Mr. Yeracer. It is my personal opinion as to cases before a jury 
that oftentimes a person needs commitment at that time and can 
receive great help from the psychiatrist and proper attention. 

Mrs. GREEN. At 20 months? 

Mr. Yeacrer. No, ma’am, I am not talking about that specific 
case. I am talking about others, and older people where they need 
care and need it immediately. The jury will overlook that fact and 
until a later time, until people are in desperate need and a psychia- 
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trist would not be of the benefit they could have been at an earlier 
time. I have noticed that. 

Mrs. Green. I think all of the testimony would bear that out. 
$500 spent at that time would bring about the very rapid recovery 
of the patient where you could spend thousands of dollars later and 
he would never recover. 

Mr. Yracer. Yes, ma’am, that is my impression. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are there any other questions? 

Thank you very much. 

(A document submitted by Mr. Stevens follows:) 











STATEMENT OF THEODORE F, STEVENS 






I am the United States attorney for this Division, which is the Fourth Judicial 

Division, District of Alaska. I do not, however, appear here to present the views 
of the Department of Justice, nor do I appear on behalf of the Department. If I 
may be permitted to do so, I should like to have the record show that I am here to 
present my personal views and opinions and not the official position of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 
» I am concerned about certain provisions of House bill No. 6376, as reported 
by your committee to the full House on July 25, 1955. We are all very much 
appreciative of the time and effort you have devoted to this Alaska mental-health 
bill and I would not want to leave the impression that I do not realize the complex 
problems which are involved in this subject. 

There are two particular aspects of this bill that I would like to discuss. 














DESIGNATION OF UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER 






This bill refers to a ‘‘United States Commissioner.”’ Section 107 provides for a 
judicial determination of a patient’s need for continued treatment. This section 
refers to ‘“‘the United States Commissioner.”’ Section 122 of the bill refers to 
“a United States commissioner of the precinct in which the patient is resident 
or present * * *,” 

At the present time, we have 13 commissioners in this Division. As we have 
over 60 precincts, the number of commissioners varies, and will continue to vary, 
according to population trends. It is my opinion that this bill should specify the 
commissioner to whom a petition under section 107 or an application for commit- 
ment under section 108 shall be directed. The application under section 108 
could be directed to the nearest or most accessible commissioner to the place at 
which the alleged incompetent is found at the time of the application. Provision 
should be made, however, for a transfer of the hearings to the commissioner 
nearest or most accessible to the residence of the proposed patient, upon his 
request. 

The petition under section 107 should, in my opinion, be made only to the 
commissioner who either issued the commitment under section 108 or was con- 
nected with the proceedings pursuant to section 104. 


















SECTION 108 (f) 


Your committee inserted into the original bill, as introduced by Mrs. Green 
an amendment which permits ‘‘the proposed patient, his counsel, or any member, 
of his immediate family” to request a jury trial. I am not unmindful of the 
basie constitutional question which obviously gave rise to this amendment, How- 
ever, this is a Federal Territory and your committee is considering special local 
legislation for this Territory in this bill. It is my opinion that none of the amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States require a jury trial on the issue 
of insanity as a prerequisite to commitment of an insane person in this Territory. 

There is no doubt that the due-process clause of the 14th amendment does not 
require a State to provide a jury trial in an insanity hearing. Whether the fifth, 
sixth, or seventh amendments do require jury trials for commitment by Federal 
authorities, because of insanity, has not been directly decided. However, our 
Court of Appeals in this Ninth Circuit has held that a jury trial is not required 
in the Territory of Hawaii on the issue of insanity in a proceeding to appoint a 
guardian for an insane person, despite an objection that both the fifth and seventh 
amendments required Hawaii to provide such a jury. This holding together with 
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decisions of the Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia are the basis for 
my opinion that this provision in H. R. 6376 for a jury is not required by the 
Constitution. 

I have been the United States attorney here since September 1, 1953. Since 
that time, 67 insanity hearings have been held here in Fairbanks. While there is 
no provision in either the present law or the proposed bill that requires a Govern- 
ment attorney to participate in these hearings, a representative of my office is 
normally requested to appear to aid the commissioner. The alleged incompetent 
is always represented by an attorney. While I have complete faith in the jury 
system in criminal tri als, I have often seen a jury at an insanity he: aring release a 
person vitally in need of treatment because the person was able, in a few lucid 
moments, to convince the jury that he was perfectly sane. In these 67 hearings, 
21 of the alleged incompetents were released. 

I know your committee has finished with this bill, but, if possible, I ask your 
support to have this amendment to the bill deleted. 


Mr. O’Brien. We have three final witnesses to be heard today. It 
is my understanding they will testify as a group. 

Maurice Langberg, Mrs. Lois Roach, and Irvi ing Reed. 

Identify yourself, Mr. Langberg. 


STATEMENT OF MAURICE LANGBERG, PRESIDENT, UTILITY 
BOARD, HAMILTON ACRES; ACCOMPANIED BY MRS. LOIS 
ROACH, HOMEOWNER AND FORMER PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE; 
AND IRVING REED, TERRITORY HIGHWAY ENGINEER 


Mr. Lanapera. Maurice Langberg, president of the utility board 
of Hamilton Acres. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mrs. Roach. 

Mrs. Roacu. I am Mrs. Lois Roach. I am a homeowner. 

Mr. O’Brien. And a former public health nurse? 


Mrs. Roacu. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Reed. 

Mr. Reep. Irving Reed, Territory highway engineer. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much. 

You people can decide among yourselves who wants to lead off. 

Mr. Lanapere. First I would like to have these passed to the mem- 
bers here. We have a problem in Hamilton Acres. It is a health 
problem. It may turn into a mental problem if we do not get some 
relief. We have got about a mile of access road to the base. We 
probably have about 500 families that are involved. Now this par- 
ticular road is traveled to such an extent that it is unbearable to live 
in that part of the area during the summertime. A particular count 
was made of the cars in that area a year ago and it averaged out 54 
cars an hour for 24 hours a day for a 2-wee ‘K period. The increase is 
approximately 75 percent greater at this time. 

Mr. Dawson. Could I ask a question? This is a subdivision of the 
city of Fairbanks? 

Mr. Laneperea. This is a utility district outside of Fairbanks. 

Mr. Dawson. Outside of the city limits? 

Mr. LANGBERG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dawson. Is there anything about this traffic outside of volume 
that is particularly annoying—heavy truck traffic? 

Mr. Lanapera. It has been established as the access road to the 
military base for all of the people going to it, for heavy traffic, for 
trucks, for your airplane vehicles coming off your convoys. And we 
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have asked for some relief, to have it paved or oil surfaced of some 
kind, or dust control put onto it. 

Mr. O’Brien. You are not complaining about the volume of traffic 
but the condition of the road? 

Mr. Lanapera. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. I was going to say that would be a nice quiet country 
lane back in New York, 54 cars an hour. 

Mr. Dawson. Who have you complained to? 

Mr. LaneperG. We have brought the problem up with the Alaska 
Road Commission and we have asked them for some relief and they 
claim they do not have any funds to go ahead with it. We went to 
the Army and they maintain at the present time they did not have 
the money to go ahead and do anything about this particular job. 
Now I understand it was on the agenda and it was turned down 
possibly in Washington, D. C. Do you know anything about that, 
Delegate Bartlett? 

Mr. Bartuertt. It never reached Congress. 

Mr. Dawson. On whose agenda, the Army or appropriations for 
Alaska Road Commission? 

Mr. Lanaspera. May I turn to Mr. Reed? 

Mr. Reep. It was on the appropriation for the Alaska Road 
Commission. I understand that the Bureau of the Budget cut the 
Department of the Interior’s appropriation and they, of course, then 
cut the Alaska Road Commission appropriation so as to bring it down 
within their limits and twice this paving was cut off from the Alaska 
Road Commission. 

Mr. Dawson. As I understand it, the Alaska Road Commission 
makes its request to the Department. 

Mr. Reep. That is right. 

Mr. Dawson. For a lump sum of money. I assume they probably 
specify some particular projects. Then it goes to the Interior Depart- 
ment who makes their request to the Appropriations Committee, but 
the committee does not attempt to delineate just how the Alaska 
Road Commission is to spend its money; it is just a lump appropria- 
tion as I understand it. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. Bartiett. I do not know, Mr. Dawson, what permission they 
are given to transfer funds but by and large they appear before the 
Appropriations Committee for $1 million, we will say, for the Richard- 
son Highway, $2 million for another highw ay. In ‘other words, for 
specific projects. I do not believe they have too much authority to 
transfer funds although there is a certain degree of latitude there. 

Mr. Dawson. They would not specify so much money for paving 
Third Street in Hamilton Acres; would they? 

Mr. Bartiett. I think they likely would. 

Mr. Reep. I understood from Mr. Ghiglione that was the case, 
that they had specified certain moneys for that and they had been 
cut off of the appropriation. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you happen to know what the amount was, the 
cost? 

Mr. Reep. It was something a little over a hundred thousand 
dollars. Equivalent roads ofthe same length have cost $103,000 to 
ave. 

Mr. Assotr. May I ask a question at that point, Mr. Chairman? 
Hamilton Acres is an unincorporated area? 
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Mr. Resp. That is right. 

Mr. Assorr. You refer to it as a public utilities district area; is 
that right; or does it happen a public utility is operating in that area? 

Mr. Lanaperea. We are the public utility. 

Mr. Assortr. Do you have any taxing authority? 

Mr. LanGBEeRG. We assess our people 5 mills to maintain our own 
streets and take care of our own roads in our own area. 

Mr. Aspporrt., That is what in general governmental structure we 
would call general levy? 

Mr. Laneserea. That is right. 

Mr. Assortr. Do you have authority to create paving districts for 
a special levy, with a tax assessed against the property owner? 

Mr. Laneperea. No. 

Mr. Apsotr. Is there any thought of annexing Hamilton Acres to 
the municipal corporation of Fairbanks? 

Mr. Lanapera. It is possible but there are two areas between us 
and Fairbanks. 

Mr. Assorr. It would require multiple annexation to reach you? 

Mr. Lanasere. Right. 

Mr. Assoir. You do not have authority to levy specially for creat- 
ing @ paving district? 

Mr. Lanepere. No. 

Mr. Assort. Do you create lighting districts? 

Mr. Lanepere. No. 

Mr. Assorr. Sewage districts, sanitary? 

Mr. LanesBera. We do not have any of that out there at the 
present time. All we have is our fire department which is a voluntary 
fire department. We have a building and all our equipment and we 
maintain our own roads because we have no other way of having them 
taken care of. 

Mr. Assort. Mr. Chairman, it occurs to me that in line with your 
earlier statement that this may be a special example of where some 
detail, perhaps in a written statement, of this situation might be placed 
in the record at this point and in turn that be transmitted to either 
the Interior Appropriations Subcommittee handling it or some other 
committee so that it could be especially brought to their attention. 

Mr. O’Brien. Perhaps I had better explain to these people. I do 
not know whether you were here at the time. This is not under our 
jurisdiction. In other words, any remedial legislation would not be 
handled by our committee. But we have decided on this trip if we 
run into any matters of this kind which are controlled by other com- 
mittees that we will submit those matters to those committees. In 
other words, let the Government get a little more mileage out of what 
it cost to send us up here. We think that is the proper thing to do. 
That is the best we can do in this particular instance, is to submit to 
the appropriate committee our findings here, what we learned, and 
the record. 

I would like to ask you this: Was there a time when Third Street 
was an acceptable street? Did it become what it is as a result of the 
heavy traffic from the airfield, for example? 

Mr. Reep. May I answer that? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 
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Mr. Reep. The original traffic went out what they called the Trainer 
tate Road. It was on the north side of the Alaska Railroad here 
which is this single line running down through here. 

After these people put this road in condition by their own efforts 
then the Armed Forces took that over as an access road because it is 
the nearest road to reach the bridge and the surrounding areas and 
Fairbanks where a great many employees of the Ladd Field live. 

Mr. Assorr. Mrs. Green reminds me, incidentally, that contiguity 
is not the final measure in many instances of whether annexation can 
be effected. Some courts have ruled on annexation either on petition 
of the to-be-annexed area or upon petition of the municipal cor- 
poration. The measure may be one of contributorily common 
problems or so clearly proximate that the problems are common. 
There is no intention to suggestion annexation, but it points up 
again perhaps that there is somewhat of a vacuum in the govern- 
mental subdivision where you have created public-utility districts 
which are neither fish nor fowl as far as our normal municipal 
corporate setup is concerned. 

Mr. Reep. They are the nearest thing we have to the county 
system. 

Mr. Dawson. There would be no reason for these people to be 
annexed when they are only paying 5 mills tax in that area and Fair- 
banks is paying 20 mills and they still got their own utilities in there. 
They would not be helping themselves, would they? 

Mr. Reep. They are still subject to the school tax. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you people feel the military has some responsi- 
bility in this matter? 

Mr. LanesereG. That is my point. I think as an access road they 
have an obligation because before the road commission came in and 
opened up this particular road at the end of Third Street, which you 
will see runs up against the base, it was made accessible to the base 
at that time. Up to that time we were very happy. We did not 
have the problem of all of the heavy traffic, the dust and everything 
that caused the health hazard but when they opened that partic ular 
part of the road up they brought all of the traffic from College to 
Slaterville, all these particular areas that is on the north side of the 
river right through Third Street into Ladd Field. Ladd, in turn, 
changed the railroad bridge to one-way traffic to allow all the people 
to come in that way that was possible. 

Mr. O’Brien. They have insisted they have no responsibility? 

Mr. Lanesera. That is right. 

Mr. O’Brien. Let me ask you this: Does the road commission 
believe that this job you want done should be done? 

Mr. LaneseraG. Correct. 

Mr. O’Brien. But cannot do it because it does not have the 
money? . 

Mr. Lanasere. That is right. 

Mr. Reep. I will confirm that. Mr. Ghiglione feels as I feel 
is the responsibility of the Federal Government to pave this road. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might ask Mrs. 
Roach if she could tell us where the public health problem arises? 

Mr. Roacu. It is the dust problem. You cannot hang a wash 
out at all. The dust is just terrific. 
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Mr. O’Brien. Has it reduced the value of the property there, do 
you believe? 

Mr. Laneserc. It has reduced the value and stopped the increase 
of anyone building out there. Our place came to a standstill a year 
ago this last summer over the dust problem. They moved out of 
there completely. 

Mr. O’Brien. And the total investment in there would be sub- 
stantial? 

Mr. Lanapera. Yes, very much so. We have about 500 families 
in that area and I mean they are moving fast. 

Mr. O’Brien. All we can do, as I explained, will be to file with the 
Appropriations Committee a sympathetic report. 

Mr. Lanasera. I wish you would encourage the Federal Govern- 
ment to give us some relief on that particular deal. 

Mr. Dawson. I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, we get a report from 
the Air Force as to their views on this subject; why they have declined 
to assume any responsibility. And then perhaps we will refer it to 
the Appropriations Committee to be referred to the Armed Forces 
Appropriations as well as the Interior Subcommittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. Bartrietr. Would it be helpful, I wonder, if we too, addressed, 
an inquiry to the Alaska Road Commission to ascertain if they are 
making a budgetary request again for this? 

Mr. Dawson. I assume you will, will you not? 

Mr. Reep. I am not the Alaska road commissioner. I am Ter- 
ritorial highway engineer. 

Mr. O’Brien. They have made that request at least twice. 

Mr. Reep. Yes, I understand so. I know this last time it was 
turned down. He is very hopeful of getting it. 

Mr. Bartietr. You say it did not reach C ongress? 

Mr. Reep. That is right. It never reached Congress. 

Mr. Bartuert. It was cut out by the Budget Bureau? 

Mr. Reep. That is right. 

Mr. Apsorr. It is a matter, of course, which can be brought to the 
attention of the commanding general of the Alaska Command along 
with a number of other questions which will arise here. We have 
been assured that the military will develop for us the necessary 
background information on these questions as they are raised. 

Mr. Dawson. I might say we have to be very cautious because if 
we give aid out there for that street I have been through enough in 
Fairbanks in the last few days to convince me they are all going to 
be in and all say it has something to do with national defense and 
therefore let us fix all of these roads up. 

Mr. LANGBERG. You are probably right although we have run a 
petition through 2 years and have not had any relief. I imagine we 
could take a court order and shut the road off which would not be 
the right thing to do. 

Mr. O’Brien. You said 500 families. About how many people? 

Mr. Lancperc. Grail and Hamilton Acres which is involved in 
this particular deal would probably be in the neighborhood of 1,500 
people, I would think. Seventy-five percent would be military. 

Mr. O’Brien. I[ should think the military would have a svmpa- 
thetic viewpoint. 

I think that will complete the hearings for today. 
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Mr. Assorr. Mr. Chairman, I have a list of 11 people who have 
contacted me with respect to appearances, 4 of whom will be in a 
group on a common,interest problem and I would simply like to 
announce again if there is anyone else in the room who has not 
handed their name to me and desires to appear or submit a written 
statement, that should be done. Additionally, pointing to the fact 
again that we will have approximately 3 hours of hearing time 
remaining, the same time limitation which we referred to earlier 
would necessarily apply.’ 

Mr. O’Brien. We will adjourn until 9 a. m. tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 5:30 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at 9 a. m. on Friday, September 16, 1955.) 
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FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1955 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 9:20 a. m., in Car- 
penters’ Hall, Hon. Leo W. O’Brien (chairman) presiding. 

Mr. O’Brien. The hearing will please come to order. 

Our first witness this morning will be Mr. Byron Gillam. 


STATEMENT OF BYRON A. GILLAM, OWNER AND OPERATOR OF 
NEVADA KID SUPERMARKET, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Gittam. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I would like to 
appear as a private citizen and a local merchant in reference to Gov- 
ernment competition with private enterprise. More specifically, the 
Armed Forces competition with local retail merchandise and retailing 
and services. I have here a prepared statement I would like to read. 

I might say before presenting this statement that this is a problem 
that has continually grown to the point that it has gained the atten- 
tion of all organized labor and of all the chambers of commerce and 
specifically the All-Alaska Chamber of Commerce in Alaska and the 
resolutions have been passed by all including the All-Alaska Chamber 
of Commerce, requesting that most of this stop and that the usual 
services given by a free competitive economy be turned back to the 
people of Alaska. 

The policy of the Department of the Interior has been to populate 
the Territory of Alaska. This has been shown in many ways, but 
none are better than the withdrawal of the Alaska Railroad from 
competitive enterprise. It is gratifying to see that this withdrawal 
has enabled the railroad to produce the first profit in its history. 

However, it appears to be the express policy of the Department of 
Defense to run out the civilians brought in by the Department of the 
Interior. How else can one explain their destruction of jobs for labor, 
destruction of profits for merchants; and the prevention of normal 
taxes being paid to the Territory of Alaska? 

These conditions are territorywide and not limited to Fairbanks. 
Kodiak is being boycotted even now, by the naval forces on the island. 
Business is down as much as 50 percent and several merchants have 
closed their doors. The boycott is carried through by a Navy airlift, 
operated at the taxpayers’ expense, and bringing daily bread, milk, 
and produce along with semiweekly shoe repairs, dry cleaning, and 
similar items—all from Seattle, Wash. 
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Mr. Apporr. If I may, what do you mean by Kodiak “being 
boycotted’’? 

Mr. Gittam. Mr. Abbott, a number of years ago the mayor of 
Kodiak went to Washington, D. C., and objected to civilian housing 
being placed on the Navy base. As a result of that, Navy civilians 
with real picket signs walked up and down in front of the buses on the 
base stating, “‘Do not go to Kodiak.” Within 30 days the business 
of the town dropped 50. percent, the bank deposits dropped, and since 
then there has been a planned campaign against the businesses of the 
city of Kodiak. That is what I mean, sir. 

Mr. Assorr. What was the explanation of those people who were 
doing the picketing? Why the “anti-Kodiak”’ attitude? 

Mr. Gitu1amM. Because the mayor of Kodiak had dared go to 
Washington, D. C., and request that housing for civilians be built off 
the Navy base. 

The port of Seward has been relegated to comparative obscurity 
by the creation of the all-military port of Whittier. Whittier was 
created by the military, for the military; and is completely operated 
by the military. This to the exclusion of Alaskan longshoremen and 
similar laborers and all civilian business. 

As for Fairbanks, the military has carried out the fulfillment of a 
statement of Fairbanks’ first commanding general, General Gaffney’s 
1950 prediction that ‘The day will come when not a single soldier will 
go to Fairbanks.’’ And the tragic part of this carrying out is: The 
Federal taxes paid by the Fairbanks businesses being hurt are being 
used to impose on Fairbanks conditions hitherto reserved for occupied 
foreign countries. 

It has been said that a person could drive into Ladd Field, a quarter 
of a mile from Fairbanks, completely nude and emerge fully clothed, 
fully equipped to person and car, and buy everything beiow the 
Fairbanks wholesale price. This may be a slight exaggeration—but 
it is very slight. 

Ladd Field and similar military installations throughout this 
Territory are rapidly becoming cities unto themselves. Cities which 
have the highest standard of living in Alaska—and the lowest stand- 
ard of cost. They have clubs selling whisky and beer on which no 
Territorial tax has been paid. There are restaurants retailing meals 
for less than a Fairbanks restaurant owner would pay for the ingre- 
dients. Tires, gasoline, photographic supplies, ladies’ clothes, ‘ary 
cleaning, dog food, movies, pinball machines, baby clothes, and on 
and on, are all available at a subsidized price, a price below the Fair- 
banks wholesale landed cost. 

Nor does it stop with the sale to the military. Sales are also made 
to civilians working for the military and bootlegging of purchases to 
civilians not military connected is a common practice. 

I objected personally to this procedure with a preceding general 
and the net result was a boycott, active and real, of my store. Mili- 
tary trade became as scarce as could be under an edict handed down 
by a commanding general. I am happy to state that this boycott 
as such no longer « exists under the present general. 

But my personal losses are little compared to that suffered by the 
city and the Territory. According to the best sources among the 
wholesalers of aleoholic beverages, one-third of all the liquor sold in 
the Territory is tax-free military liquor. The tax on this liquor is 
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used for such wasteful items in the Territory of Alaska as the fighting 
of tuberculosis among the natives and over $500,000 in fighting power 
goes down the drains of the military installations. 

The business revenue of the city of Fairbanks has stood still since 
1953 despite population increases and increases in the military. It 
was $47,500,000, according to sales taxes collected at that time; 
stayed nearly the same during 1954; and will be nearly the same this 
year. The stationary position of this picture is in contrast to an esti- 
mated 10 percent gain in civilian population and an even greater mili- 
tary gain. However, there was an even greater gain in base facilities 
near Fairbanks whic +h more than offset any population gains. 

It is easily seen that labor loses jobs when the Fairbanks economy 
suffers. It is equally easy to realize that both the city and the Terri- 
tory loses taxes when tax-free goods are sold on the base. It is like- 
wise obvious that both entities suffer by this loss. 

Fairbanks merchants cannot hope to compete with the subsidized 
sales operations at the military installations. Further, the cost of this 
system imposes an added burden upon the taxpayers of the United 
States—as well as those of Alaska. These subsidies actually raise the 
cost of these fringe benefits far above the prices charged by the local 
merchants. The military cannot sell or operate more cheaply or even 
as cheaply as the merchants of this city. Nor do they try to, for all 
their losses are written off the overall ledgers. The net result is waste 
for the military, waste for the United States taxpayers, and the de- 
privation of jobs, profits and Territorial taxes to all elements of 
Fairbanks. 

Realizing these truths, I attempted to determine the source of this 
policy imposed by the military. According to a wire received from 
the Chief of Staff, United States Air Force, this was the overall 
policy, originated and instigated by the heads of Washington. Fur- 
ther, this same wire stated ‘that this policy ‘ ‘represented no intrusion 
to Fairbanks original economy.’’ Certainly this is a new concept of 
Fairbanks economy. I am forced to agree that this policy would not 
have been an intrusion on the economy of Fairbanks in the year 1902 
when it was founded. I cannot and will not agree that it does not 
intrude today. 

In view of this wire, this policy is neither the result of, nor can it 
be changed by, any order of the local commanding general. It must 
be changed where it originated, in Washington, with the Chief of 
Staff, Air Force. I respectfully request that you give this situation 
your full consideration and request the following changes be considered 
as well: 

1. Let the United States pay their military personnel an Alaskan 
wage, even as they pay their civilian employees. 

2. With the payment of this wage, let them stop all subsidies and 
similar fringe benefits which infringe on Alaska’s economy and let the 
personnel buy where they choose. 

It is my firm belief that the Government will save money through 
this operation when all factors, for example, increased tax revenues, 
lowered costs, greater efficiency, and so forth, are weighed. 

3. The sale of nonmilitary necessities should stop at once on all 
military installations adjacent to the towns able to meet these needs. 

Absolutely no sales to any civilians, at any time. 
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A pilot—and “‘pilot’”’ meaning “‘payments in lieu of taxes’’—bill 
should be put through at once to bolster the tax revenues of cities 
affected by military use. 

It is my belief that these requests would go far to aid the integration 
of military and civilian economies in Alaska and make both entities 
the same partners in peace which they shall undoubtedly become in 
event of war. 

In closing, I should like to add that nothing said by me should 
be construed as a criticism of the present commanding general of 
Ladd Field, or any installation near Fairbanks. Neither is it a 
criticism of the commanding general of the Eleventh AirDivision. 
To the best of my knowledge and belief, these gentlemen had nothing 
to do with establishing this present policy and it would be gross 
disobedience on their part to fail to carry it through. 

Further, I’d like to assure this committee that the people of Alaska 
are patriotic by nature and this patriotism has made most of the 
eligible members of Alaska veterans of one war or another. 

Mr. O’Brien. May I say, Mr. Gillam, that following the procedure 
that we have adopted for this particular trip, we will turn this par- 
ticular testimony and record over to the Committee on Armed Services 
and it also will be included in our report, of course. But we have 
decided that any matters which overlap the functions of other com- 
mittees that we will serve as sort of their eyes and ears up here. So 
what you say to us not only will be useful to this committee but to 
the other committees which might have jurisdiction in this matter. 

Mr. Grutam. Thank you, Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. Assorr. In the order of presentation, I have several questions, 
Mr. Gillam, you could perhaps fill in. 

With reference to your Kodiak situation, you state that— 
by means of an airlift operated at the taxpayers’ expense, they are bringing daily 
bread, milk and produce along with shoe repairs, dry cleaning and similar items 
all from Seattle. 

Mr. Grttam. Mr. Paul Dubler, an attorney at Kodiak, Alaska, 
presented testimony at the All-Alaska Chamber of Commerce meeting 
held in Anchorage last winter in which he stated the facts I have 
presented: That the Navy is operating an airlift and flying bread and 
milk and produce daily from Seattle and three times a week are flying 
their shoe repairs, laundry and dry cleaning and further that the 
same Navy civilians are drawing 25 percent extra pay for serving in 
Alaska. 

Mr. Assorr. With reference to your all-military Port of Whittier, 
does the committee understand that recently there has been a series 
of studies with respect to the port or the combination of ports which 
could best serve Alaska. There was recently issued, I believe we 
were advised in Juneau, a report relative to the sea train, for example, 
which as I recall, listed Whittier as the logical port. But in connection 
with your statement here, if it is asserted that because of pilferage and 
breakage of cargoes at Seattle, and what the Justice Department of 
the United States apparently considered an intolerable situation with 
the ILWU on the west coast resulted in the Defense Department 
taking a position that they must supply their own wharf and dock 
handlers: Is there any connection between that assertion in your 
view and the statement that you have here? 
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Mr. Gituam. I believe not, sir. It is my personal opinion that the 
military is hunting for reasons to justify their actions. 

Mr. Bartitetrr. Mr. Abbott, someone badly misinformed you. 
That has never been cited by the military for the reason for going into 
Whittier and maintaining military stevedoring there. I have heard 
of lots of other reasons, none of them too sensible. 

Mr. Apsorrt. It was one stated in Juneau in the brief points we 
touched on there. 

The statement attributed to General Gaffney, ‘““The day will come 
when not a single soldier will go to Fairbanks.”’ I assume that is out 
of context from some other statement. What was the basis for that 
statement, do you know? 

Mr. GiuuaMm. Yes, sir. The military has followed a policy of 
attrition in the opinion of we citizens in Fairbanks. We invited 
General Gaffney, the first general to come to town and give a speech 
over the radio welcoming him to Fairbanks. He took the microphone, 
called this town a den of iniquity, particularly picked out the liquor 
business. And it was not very long afterward until they had num- 
erous bars and liquor stores as the result all over their base. It was 
at that time that he made this statement and for the information of 
the committee, it became of record in the Territorial legislature, the 
objection of the citizens of this town, and I am sorry to say the fight 
started by General Gaffney later appears to be the policy of the 
Chiefs in Washington. Later they started on our restaurants, de- 
clared our best restaurant in Fairbanks. off limits, the one with the 
most stainless steel, the cleanest, the best patronized. And shortly 
thereafter the military opened snack bars and cafeterias all over the 
military installation. And that pattern has been followed and 
followed until they are now building a huge supergas station which 
will sell Territorial-tax-free gasoline on the base. 

I would like to point out one reason for the condition of the streets 
you ladies and gentlemen ride over is that approximately every other 
automobile is an automobile that is owned privately by a member of 
the Armed Forces, a personal automobile, and pays no Territorial or 
city taxes toward maintenance of our streets and roads. 

Mr. Assorr. Was there established during the 1950 period any sort 
of a cooperative committee or a military citizens’ committee to deter- 
mine what standards the military would seek in food service establish- 
ments and in their entertainment places or in bars here? 

Mr. Gittam. Not to my knowledge; no, sir. At that time I was 
president of a service club and I attempted to heal the wounds. 
And I went to General Gaffney and asked that he send his staff to our 
town to join our service club so that he would better understand it. 
And by that time many wounds had been suffered by both sides and 
he did and that policy has been followed since then. General Gaffney 
promised me personally that no liquor would every be sold civilians, 
and yet under the last general we faced a debacle for a short time 
of the civilian club on the base serving Territorial-tax-free liquor. 

I would say this, Mr. Abbott: It has been perpetual. Several com- 
mittees several times have gone and it has always been assured it 
would stop there and it never has. It just keeps growing. 

Mr. Asportr. One other thing I think might help complete the 
record. On page 4 of your statement you referred to a wire received 
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from the Chief of Staff. Was that in response to some communica- 
tion you addressed to him? 

Mr. Giuuam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Assorr. Do you have copies or could you make copies avail- 
able of your correspondence, your wire or letter to the Chief of Staff 
and a copy of the wire received? 

Mr. GituiaM. I can get that. It is in a safety deposit box. 

I would say this for the sake of the record, sir: I am the fourth 
division member of the board of health appointed by the Governor 
and our hospital was $40,000 in the red last year as the result of about 
344 months’ operation. ‘A number of us felt that this was the result 
of the sisters locally attempting to take care of the medical load and 
they borrowed approximately $800,000 and expanded their hospital. 
They took care of the ladies giving birth to babies, emergency cases 
and others, and shortly thereafter the military hospital opened. So as 
a member of the board of health I wired the Chief of Staff and objected 
violently to these services including the military hospital, and received 
back a telegram to me as a member of the board of health signed, 
“Chief of Staff, United States Air Force,”’ which stated in the closing 
sentence: 

You cannot accuse in Fairbanks the military sales stores of economic murder 
of Fairbanks because they have made no intrusion into the original economy of 
Fairbanks. 

And that is the statement to the best of my memory. 

Mr. Assotr. Would it be difficult to reproduce that correspondence? 

Mr. Gituiam. I am sure I can, sir. Maybe not today but I believe 
I can have it before you leave. 

Mr. Assorr. Either that or it could be sent directly to the com- 
mittee in Washington. 

Mr. Griuam. I will see it is, sir. 

Mr. Asrort. That is all I have. P 

Mr. O’Brien. You suggest here that the Government pay the mili- 
tary personnel an Alaska wage of 25 percent differential, as I under- 
stand it. Do you think that would cure the situation? 

Mr. Griutam. No, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. Or would there be a tendency as there obviously is, 
on the part of some of the civilians to save? 

Mr. Gruuam. I feel this, Mr. O’Brien: A civilian in this town must 
make approximately $5,000 to pay the graduated Federal income tax 
and have enough money left to live on the same standard that a man, 
say, in Mississippi would live on if he made approximately $1,800. 
We feel it is a gross injustice to the people of Alaska and to the Terri- 
torial government for the Federal Government to send troops up here 
and pay them only 10 or 15 or even 25 percent more than they pay 
them in Mississippi. We feel that we can supply the entertainment 
and the babies’ clothes and the dog food even though it might cost three 
times as much at a much lower rate than the Government can furnish 
it when they add all their costs. So we would suggest, sir—and this 
may be a shocking statement—that a survey be taken and that the 
troops in Alaska be paid what it costs to live in Alaska, the same as the 
Armed Forces pay the civilians who come here. 

Mr. Assorr. Is it your general position on these food items, for 
example, that if the military were figuring in the actual cost of trans- 
portation to get them here, that they could just as well purchase whole- 
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sale as is done by some military installations through either merchants 
in the Northwest or in the area here? 

Mr. GiuuaM. Yes, sir. My position is this: That civilian enter- 
prise historically can underwrite military operations any time any 
place in the world and that if all costs were added that the wholesalers 
and the retailers and the cleaning establishments can save the United 
States taxpayer money by giving those services. 

Mr. Asporr. Can a person living in Fairbanks who is neither mili- 
tary nor an employee of the Defense Department go out to the base 
and have cleaning done? Can they use the clubs out there? Can 
they use the fac ilities which you have described as being made avail- 
able as competitive facilities? 

Mr. Gittam. They can go to the drinking clubs as guests of the 
officers or noncommissioned officers. My customers in my grocery 
tell me they see no reason why they should buy cigarettes from us 
when they have to pay the 50 cents a carton Territorial tax when they 
can get a soldier to get them off the base for them at less than that. 
Many of my customers tell me they can save money by renting a home 
to the soldier and then have the soldier get the freight-free, tax-free 
fuel oil off the base. 

I had one very high official appointed out of Washington in this 
town tell me his wife was not here 60 days until she was offered most of 
what they needed to live on out of military supplies on the base. It 
would not take much of an investigation to disclose that a large per- 
centage of every type of equipment, food, photographic equipment, 
firearms, clothes, et cetera, are coming off the base, bootleg channels, 
if you wish to call it that, through friends to civilians. 

Mr. Dawson. As I understand it there are regulations against that. 

Mr. GiuuaM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dawson. So what it amounts to is a lack of enforcement. 

Mr. Gittam. Yes; Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Dawson. And also on the liquor, there is nothing in the new 
regulations that permit the civilians to purchase liquor on the base, 
as I understand it. 

Mr. Gittam. That is true, sir, but we recently faced the debacle of 
the military bringing from Hollywood top-flight entertainment to the 
officers and NCO club. We Alaskans are satisfied that a great share 
of that was paid for out of Territorial liquor taxes that they refused 
to pay. Any civilian who could finagle an invitation to the officers 
club or the NCO club could go out and see those entertainers and they 
do it any weekend. 

Mr. Dawson. What I am getting at is how we should proceed from 
here. As long as the regulations are set up, then it is a question of 
enforcement. That is principally our problem; is it not? “ 

Mr. Gitta. Yes, sir; that is, sir. And one other problem, if I 
may take the liberty of saying I would like to speak for Alaska—- 

Mr. Dawson. How far is Ladd Field from Fairbanks? 

Mr. GittaMm. One-fourth mile, sir. 

Mr. Dawson. And you feel there are enough facilities here in Fair- 
banks to take care of the civilians, that that distance is not any 
impediment? 

Mr. Gittam. A great share of the expansion of this town, Mr. 
Dawson, came through giving those very facilities, through giving 
those services. Then one by one as Ladd Field was completed they 
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started taking them from us. For instance, they are just now com- 
pleting a laundry and dry-cleaning plant capable, I am told, of clean- 
ing all the clothes for Anchorage and Fairbanks. 

Mr. Dawson. We have had the same problem in our State that 
you are complaining about and I got word from the military they will 
only permit these civilian retail establishments where the base is so 
far away from existing commercial outlets it would be impossible for 
them to come in and do their shopping. 

For instance, on groceries, do you figure that the traveling of a 
quarter of a mile would be too much of a strain on them? 

Mr. Gituam. No, sir; every Sunday my store is flooded due to the 
fact that the post stores are closed. 

I would say this, sir: You are fortunate, in our opinion, in the 
general telling you that because you have statehood. A member of 
the last general’s staff in turn, since we did not have statehood, made 
this statement, in fact the last general made it and he made it to one 
of our newspaper editors. He said, “You do not have statehood. 
You have no Senators in Washington. I will get very mad if you go 
to Washington. You had better stay here and get along with me.”’ 
That was the last general’s statement. 

One of his colonels made the statement to one of our leading mer- 
chants a few days later that they would turn the town of Fairbanks 
into a moose pasture. 

Going back and using liquor as an example—and I hate to do it 
because of the moral problem involved. But we were informed in the 
United States that all bottle goods liquor stores would be closed in 
continental United States as of last January 1. There was consterna- 
tion among the local wholesalers. One of them received a letter from 
his Boston supplier telling him not to worry, that Alaska did not have 
statehood and the order would not include Alaska or Hawaii. And 
sure enough in 2 weeks here came an order out of the Pentagon excepting 
Alaska and Hawaii. So we now face the debacle of the military in 
Alaska and Hawaii selling all the bottled goods liquor they want while 
vou Congressmen and Senators have closed the stores in the United 
States. We would appreciate it if you would close them here. 

Mr. Dawson. We had hearings on the same problem you are dis- 
cussing and out of those hearings came a change in these regulations. 
I was under the impression it applied to all military installations 
regardless of whether they were located in Territories or within the 
States. That is news to me. 

Mr. Gittam. Mr. Dawson, I am most happy to inform you that 
Hawaii and Alaska were excepted and we would be most pleased if 
they were included. 

Mr. Dawson. You mean most unhappy. 

Mr. Giiuam. Yes, sir; most unhappy they were left out. We will 
be most pleased—if just treated the same as the States are treated we 
will be happy here in Alaska. 

Mr. O’Brien. You suggest here the sale of nonmilitary necessities 
should stop at once on all military installations adjacent to a town 
able to meet these needs. Who would determine that ability? I 
would assume that Fairbanks could. 

Mr. Giuuam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. But you might have a smaller community. Let us 
take Kodiak, for example. Who would make that determination? 
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Would it not be very easy for the commanding general or commanding 
officer of any post to say, ‘“‘Well, the town just cannot do it so we will 
not have to pay any attention to that.” 

Mr. Giutuam. Yes, sir; we agree with that. I am told this by a 
merchant here in town whose father is in civil service in Panama. He 
tells me they now have a Commission in Washington that studies 
whether the civilian enterprise in Panama can do for less money or 
better than the military. So we recognize there would be strange 
cases. We would say this, and I believe you gentlemen of the com- 
mittee would agree: Dog food, babies’ diapers, whisky, perfume, 
ladies’ panties, women’s clothes, photographic equipment, do not have 
anything to do with the defense of America. We feel in the beginning 
there are hundreds and hundreds of items which could be dropped 
which there would not be any question on at all. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. O’Brien. Do any members of the committee have questions? 

Mr. Taytor. This testimony harkens back to the hearings that 
this same committee with different members held on Guam a year 
ago. At that time the members of the Guam Chamber of Com- 
merce presented many of the same arguments that Mr. Gillam is 
presenting this mornings The commanding officer of the Naval 
Establishment on Guam was kind enough to submit a statement 
in rebuttal or at least to complement what the chamber of com- 
merce representatives had given us earlier in the day. I wonder if 
the committee would like to have a statement from someone from 
the Military Establishment here in Fairbanks. 

Secondly, the matters that were just discussed as to who should be 
responsible for deciding whether or not the metropolitan area adjacent 
to the Military Establishment was capable of providing the essential 
or nonessential items was also discussed on Guam. The question was 
met there by a group from the Navy and a group from the chamber of 
commerce in an attempt—I say an attempt because it was not par- 
ticularly successful—an attempt was made to iron out this difficulty. 
The upshop of the affair was that it was decided that the city of Agana 
which has only 12,500 persons was not capable of providing all of the 
items necessary to maintain the Military Establishment’s dependents 
and civilians of different categories. At least they attempted and 
sat down together to work out a situation which would be satisfactory 
to all. It would be interesting to me to know whether or not an 
arrangement has been made or attempted between the military and 
civilian authorities here in Fairbanks to see whether such compro- 
mise could be made. It might be that the chairman would like to 
make some suggestion to the military authorities and invite them to 
make a statement for us. 

Mr. O’Brien. We will be talking a little later today with the 
military people at Ladd Field and it is possible that could be worked 
out. 

As I understand it, your proposals here constitute a package. 
You would not suggest, I do not think, that unless some adjustment 
was made in the compensation of the members of the Armed Forces 
that they should be compelled necessarily to trade. In other words, 
you would propose that their pay be boosted 25 percent—I am 
speaking of the military personnel now—and that they then be 
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required to buy in the community. Would it not be a little difficult 
if you had the requirement without the increase in compensation? 

Mr. GittaM. Definitely, sir. But I would like to clarify this first. 
[ or no fellow merchant has suggested that we lower the standards of 
living of the members of the Armed Forces. That is not our intent. 
Our objection is that the military are coming here and we do not 
have the protection of Congressmen and Senators, so they are taking 
from us the fringe benefits out of our jobs, our profits, and our taxes. 
And in answer, Mr. O’Brien, to your next question, I recognize 25 
percent was granted. But no civilian can live in Alaska at 25 percent 
more than he can in the States. As I pointed out, $5,000 here to live, 
considering graduated income tax, is $1,800 in Mississippi. We 
believe it would have to be much more than 25 percent to take a 
realistic view and further believe that if a survey were taken and all 
costs that the military is putting into their merchandise were added, 
it would probably go two or three hundred percent. 

Mr. Asrorr. On the question of your so-called pilot bill, the House 
Public Lands Committee which is a subcommittee of the full Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, presently has pending before it 
a total of 11 bills which would have as their general purpose authorizing 
Federal payment in lieu of taxes to State and governmental subdivi- 
sions by reason of tax exempted Federal property or by reason of the 
impact on a local area. We have had initial hearings on H. R. 4883 
by Mr. Engle of California. The Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations has now reported to the President and we are advised that 
Governor Pyle, Howard Pyle of Arizona, who is the liaison man in 
the White House with the States, has the matter under study. We 
hope to have in our committee a preliminary report by the Bureau of 
the Budget when Congress reconvenes in January. If so, it will be 
the first time since 1936 when these payment in lieu of taxes bills 
first came into being under a committee appointed by the then 
President Roosevelt, that an overall study has advanced so far. It 
appears that the administration will be in agreement with the depart- 
ments on some sort of a payment in lieu of tax bill. Certainly the 
Territory of Alaska, with 99% percent of its land area in Federal 
ownership, will want to make out its case with respect to impact. 

Mr. Gititam. That is very encouraging. 

Mr. Taytor. Mr. Bartlett, do you know whether this area has 
been designated as a military impact area? 

Mr. Bartierr. Under the provisions of what, Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. Under Public Law 815. 

Mrs. Green. It applies to education only. 

Mr. Tayztor. And Public Law 874. 

Mrs. Green. Those two bills do. 

Mr. Taytor. There are certain benefits that will be derived by an 
area that has been so designated. Last year, on the other hand, we 
learned that Guam, which is not a military impact area, feared the 
inclusion of Guam in that category because the Guamanians were 
afraid then they would be more dependent on the military than they 
are at the present time. I was wondering what the situation might 
be here. 

Mr. Bartuetr. I cannot make any precise answer to that. 

Mr. Asporr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Gritam. I would like to remind you in the event of war we 
civilians will probably be the first casualties. We have nobody to 
defend us with a vote. Mr. Bartlett does a fine job but these problems 
just mount and mount. And I will add, many of us are facing 
bankruptcy. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartuett. Mr. Gillam, you spoke about the construction of a 
superservice station at Ladd. Do you know who will be entitled to 
buy there? 

Mr. Gituam. Yes, sir. I assume everyone who is entitled to other 
base privileges, including members of the military personnel and their 
employees. 

And I would like to say this: This is a side issue and yet it ties in 
directly. I am very worried about the United States Public Health 
Service taking over the ANS hospitals in relation to the subject we 
are discussing ; because every one of them carry a military commission 
in their rear pocket. They have, as you oe and gentlemen know, 
approximately $10 million to spend this year i ANS for hospitaliza- 
tion. That means with that transfer to see United States Public 
Health Service of ANS that we have created out in the tundra a very 
large group again of public officials who can come to the commissaries 
and the gas station and the drinking clubs and the other places and 
buy all of these subsidized services and items. 

Mr. Assort. On that point, however, Mr. Gillam, this committee 
handled the transfer bill which became effective July 1 of this year, 
that is—the Indian Affairs Subcommittee of our full committee—the 
transfer from the Department of the Interior to the Public Health 
Service of Indian health. One of the most persuasive arguments which 
even HEW, initially very reluctant to accept this new responsibility, 
conceded was a persuasive argument, was the fact that in the neighbor- 
hood of 85 to 90 percent of the medical personnel staffing the Indian 
Service hospitals were in fact Public Health officers on loan. That is, 
they were military then, or Reserve officers primarily. Whether that 
is true under the Alaska Native Service, I do not know. 

Mr. Gittam. We have no criticism whatsoever of the transfer. 
I merely pointed to it in answer to Mr. Bartlett. All of those will now 
be entitled to receive services of the service station plus all from public 
hospitals that can get in here. 

I might add, I discovered as a member of the board of health that 
even an official on loan from the city of Fairbanks from the Alaska 
Department of Health came from the United States Public Health 
Service and was doing all his buying on the base. 

Mr. O’Brien. | wonder if I could return to the wire you received 
from the Chief of Staff that this policy represented no intrusion on the 
Fairbanks original economy. 

Mr. Gituam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. As I understand it, your main problem here, or the 
problems of a great. many of the merchants here, is that you expanded, 
invested additional capital to meet the needs and requirements of the 
military when they came in. 

Mr. Giutuam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. And then this withdrawal of their trade has left you 
in almost the same position as thought the military had withdrawn 
entirely. 
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Mr. GriuaM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. In other words, you had risk capital involved. 

Mr. Gituam. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. On the assumption you would have certain business. 

Mr. GituaM. That is right. 

Mr. O’Brien. The investment of that capital was for the benefit 
not only of yourselves but for the benefit of the military. 

Mr. Giuuam. Yes, sir. And I might add, sir, that came about 
shortly after the Air Force became a separate air arm with their own 
regulations which gave them permission to do much of this that the 
ground forces could not do. 

Mr. Bartuietr. Mr. Gillam, on page 2 of your statement you said 
a person could buy a car at Ladd Field. 

Mr. Gituam. I was careful to state that person had to drive in in 
the car. An automobile at the present time is the only thing to my 
knowledge that they cannot buy on the base. But I will hasten to 
add there are agents on the base for agencies in the State selling 
cars on the base. 

Mr. Barrett. I had heard last year that such an agency was 
going to be established directly and that is why I was curious. Do 
you know how many establishments on the base sell liquor? 

Mr. Gitiam. I am told by the wholesalers that there are nine. I 
will say a wholesale salesman. There are several civilian clubs. 
The night club owners tell me there are 35. Somewhere between the 
two lies the truth. We asked the last general for a survey, and as 
the result I got a boycott. 

Mr. Bartuerr. These nine would be of what type? 

Mr. Gittam. NCO club, the officers’ club, civilian club, and any 
other place permitted to serve hard liquor or beer. 

Mr. Barttert. So far as you know, are there any package stores 
as such? 

Mr. Griiam. Yes, sir; there are package stores on the base. And 
in this same wire from the Chief of Staff, United States Air Force, he 
stated they were using the profits therefrom for the benefit of the 
military. They are selling whisky on the base by the bottle at, as 
near as I can ascertain, an overall policy of about 60 cents a fifth under 
the town price and that 60 cents happens to be the Territorial tax 
which they are avoiding. That is my opinion. I have no definite 
figure. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you feel, assuming the military and civilian per- 
sonnel were receiving adequate compensation, that Fairbanks could 
supply all of their needs and the comforts they would have if they 
were in the States? 

Mr. Giiuam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. Including the diapers and other things you men- 
tioned? 

Mr. Gittam. Yes, sir. I feel that free enterprise would give them 
the same service here they are receiving in the States. 

Mr. Dawson. How would these housewives get their groceries, for 
instance, a quarter of a mile away, if they did not happen to have an 
automobile? 

Mr. Gittam. Every groceryman in this town, sir, has a delivery 
truck. We own two. Several of my competitors own as high as 
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eight. And at present we deliver on the base when called. Any of us 
will. 

Mr. Dawson. They would not have an opportunity to see your 
merchandise, to make a selection, they would just have to call you on 
the phone and have you deliver. 

Mr. GittaAM. We might say, at 60° below zero even our civilians 
do not want to see the merchandise; they prefer to have it delivered 
to them. 

Mr. Assort. Mr. Gillam, when you say as a result of a protest 
on your part you were “boycotted,” is that a current or recent thing? 

Mr. GiiiaM. This happened approximately 1 year ago. 

Mr. Assotrr. How do you know you were boycotted? 

Mr. GiutaM. I was on the board of directors of the chamber of 
commerce. The board voted unanimously to take a survey of the 
local economy. I am not speaking for the chamber at present. I 
am no longer on the board. I am speaking as a private citizen. At 
that time I was on the board and the board voted unanimously to 
take a survey of the local economy and the military economy and 
we hired an Associated Press writer from the Seattle Times who had 
taken many surveys and his name was Fuzzil. He came up and took 
a survey of the town as to preceding volumes and so on—and remem- 
ber, we did not know how to take the survey. When he went to the 
general, the general told him he was insulted by the way he had 
come to see him and to go back and put in a letter what he wanted 
to know. He did. The general then came to the board of directors 
of the chamber and told them he was still insulted and the post 
exchanges were formed in the first place because businessmen were 
crooked and in the second place if the merchants of Fairbanks at- 
tempted to do anything about the PX system we were harming the 
defense. 

Mr. Aspotr. Who was the general? 

Mr. Gittam. Gen. Don. Smith, deceased as of 2 weeks ago. I got 
to my feet when it came my turn to speak and pointed out one-fourth 
of the population of Alaska was native and could pay no taxes, one- 
fourth was military avoiding all taxes, and that left half of us here to 
pay the taxload. And that if he and his boys drank military tax-free 
liquor and avoided other taxes they were helping to rot the lungs 
of our natives; that it was our right as American citizens, even without 
statehood, to ask how he spent our money, it was our duty, and we 
intended to exercise both. The following day the sergeants started 
coming into my store and telling me they had been threatened with 
reduction in rank if found in my store by the commanding officers 
and that process continued for approximately 90 days. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Mr. Gillam, I can understand a man so outspoken 
as you might be quite unpopular. How did you do in the election the 
other day when you ran for delegate to the constitutional convention? 

Mr. GituaM. I stood sixth as of yesterday. 

Mr. Barrett. I guess my statement was wrong. 

Mr. GituaM. I might say, ladies and gentlemen, this was one of the 
main issues. 

Mr. Dawson. I might say they named him well, the Nevada Kid. 
He comes from my part of the country and I admire his spirit. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. O’Brien. Thank you. 

Mrs. GREEN. I wonder if anyone is in the room who could answer 
the question Mr. Taylor brought up awhile ago. Is there a Federal 
impact area as far as the schools are concerned? 

Colonel Lispy. As far as schools are concerned? 

Mrs. Green. Do you come under both of those bills? 

Colonel Lippy. Yes; we do. 

Mr. Gittam. Thank you, Mr. O’Brien and ladies and gentlemen. 

Mr. Assorr. Mr. Casperson and Mr. McAtee, Mr. Chairman, I 
believe want to appear together. 


STATEMENTS OF ROBERT H. CASPERSON AND ROBERT L. McATEE 


Mr. Casprrson. I am Robert H. Casperson and this is Robert L. 
McAtee. I live out near Kielson Air Force Base, have a trailer court 
out there and Mr. McAtee has a trailer court halfway between Fair- 
banks and Eielson Field. 

Mr. Assorr. Do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Casperson. No. 

Mr. Assorr. Could you proceed, then. 

Mr. Casperson. Mr. Gillam covered the general subject pretty 
well. We are on the subject of Government competition and our 
specific beef is we feel the misuse of taxpayers’ dollars in the trailer 
court business is bad. This misuse of the taxpayers’ dollars, we feel 
that these trailers that are on the base—they are allowed to go on the 
base and pay $17.50 a month for power, lights, maintenance, heat. 
And they are receiving all of the off-base housing allowances. We have 
to compete with that sort of thing and we cannot do that. 

Mr. Assorr. So we can understand that, you are in the trailer 
court business? 

Mr. Casprrson. Yes. 

Mr. Assotr. Trailer park or camp business? 

Mr. Casperson. Yes. 

Mr. Assorr. Do you own trailers? 

Mr. Casperson. No, I own spaces. I have a trailer court which 
will handle 40 units. 

Mr. Axssorr. Where someone can bring a trailer in, and you have 
there for them water and electricity and so on? 

Mr. Casperson. Yes. That is, I have a utilities house. I do not 
nave a modern hotel where you can hook up sewers. There are only 
a very few in the area where they have a modern hook-up. 

Mr. Assotr. Who owns these trailers you say are on Eielson Base? 

Mr. Casprerson. They are owned by the individuals. 

Mr. Assort. By the individuals? 

Mr. Casprrson. Yes. The differential between the cost of the 
$17.50 for the cost of living on the base and the off-base housing allow- 
ance is very exorbitant. In the case of Eielson Base alone it amounts 
in excess of $150,000 a year. So it is quite a big deal. 

Mr. O’Brien. Would you break that down for us? What would it 
amount to for an individual? 

Mr. Casprerson. That is—— 

Mr. O’Brien. The individual is paying $17.50, you say, for services 
over on the base. What is his allowance? 
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Mr. Casprrson. His allowance is based on his rank. I cannot 
tell you except that a captain told me his off-base allowance was 
$196—it cost him to live in base housing. That is $196. But we 
find there are so many confusing statements from these different 
individuals it is hard for us to obtain that information. There seems 
to be a lot of confusion or they are trying to confuse us. 

Mr. O’Brien. Their allowance is substantially in excess of $1 

Mr. McArer. That is right. 

Mr. Casperson. It is substantially over $100 a month in all cases, 
I understand. 

Mr. McAres. The off-base housing allowance is in excess of what it 
costs them to live on the base. In fact, it will take care of what they 
have to pay if living off-base. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do they get that allowance if they live on base in a 
trailer? 

Mr. McArer. That is correct. They get the same allowance if 
they live off or on base. If they live on base, the Government cuts 
their costs to where it is very minimum. We cannot even begin to 
compete with them. Their costs are $17.50 per month for every- 
thinz—electricity, fuel oil, space rent, and all other costs excepting 
propane gas. 

Mr. Asporr. Do they rent space on the base? Surely the space 
rental is not a question; is it? 

Mr. McArzr. There is a multiple deal there. They pay $17.50, 
which includes space rent, electricity, garbage removal, and all over- 
head excepting propane gas. They have to buy that. 

Mr. O’Brizn. What would be your charge for that same service? 

Mr. McArer. My charge would be—with a $37,500 installation — 
would be $45 per month, to include sewage, water, and use of utility 
house facilities in my trailer court operation. 

Mr. O’Brien. Have you estimated how much of that $45 a month 
would be actual cost to you? In other words, would it cost you $17.50 
a month or more to supply that service? 

Mr. McAres. It would cost me in excess of that. The Govern- 
ment is losing money to find these military personnel those facilities 
at $17.50 per month. They are losing money. They cannot even 
begin to supply those facilities for that cost. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Chairman, does the off-base allowance include 
food for families? Is that not a part of it? 

Mr. McArer. That is part of it but we have not entered into that. 

Mrs. GreEN. That is a part of the $100 a month you mentioned? 

Mr. McArer. They receive, for a staff sergeant—we are using that 
as a basis—a staff sergeant receives $137.10 per month, including off- 
base housing allowance and subsistence. When they move on base 
they take away $77.10 of that allowance and give him housing, if they 
move in base housing. If they move into the trailer courts which the 
Government provides at $17.50 per month, they keep it all. They 
do not deduct anything excepting $17.50 per month, and they give 
them everything—electricity, garbage removal, and in the electricity 
they cut out the suppliers of propane because they will install electric 
appliances. 

Mrs. Green. Then, in effect, the person who furnishes his own 
trailer home is receiving $60. 
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Mr. McArer. What we are trying to get across is that the American 
taxpayer is paying for the GI trailer occupant who lives on base. 
They are buying those trailers for those people, and when those people 
leave the Territory they will sell them at a profit that accrued over the 
period of time in their tenure of service here. 

Mr. Barriert. Who buys the trailers, the Government or the 
individual? 

Mr. McArer. The individual. 

Mr. Casperson. The Government buys it but does not get it. 

Mr. McArer. These people build up equity in the trailer through 
Government subsistence to the extent they will profit from the sale 
of it when they leave the Territory. In other words, the taxpayer is 
buying the trailer for the GI and he will sell it at a profit. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Any individual who could come up here and buy 
his own trailer and bring it up here could do the same thing—sell it 
at a profit—whether he is in the military or not. 

Mr. McAteer. Not too much so in this case. The military is the 
one who will profit by it mostly because the civilian employees on 
the trailer court installations on the base are very minor; there are 
very few of them. They will profit also, but the military will profit 
most. They are in direct competition to private enterprise. 

Mr. Dawson. Do they allow civilians to go on that space as well 
as military? 

Mr. McArer. Civil-service employees are allowed. 

Mr. Assotr. Where are you located from the base, Mr. McAtee? 

Mr. McArer. North Pole, Alaska. 

Mr. Assorr. How far from the base? 

Mr. McAtTesr. Eleven miles from the center of the base. 

Mr. Anporr. And you have trailer space? 

Mr. McAteer. I have trailer space which cost me in installation at 
a time when the Government could not supply trailer space on the 
base—it cost me $37,500, slightly in excess of that, to install my 
trailer court. 

Mr. Assotrr. What kind of a sewage system do you have—a septic 
tank? 

Mr. McArer. I have complete facilities which are excessive in cost 
for operation here in the North. 

Mr. Assorr. Mr. Casperson, where are you located? 

Mr. Casperson. I am located—my south border is Eielson’s north 
border. 

Mr. Assorr. What is your physical setup? 

Mr. Casprerson. I have space for 150 trailers. I mean I have space 
for 40 trailers. I have a utilities house and I have 10 cabins. At that 
place I have to generate my own electricity, and we have no REA out 
there at the present time. We are hoping to get it. I charge for 
this—what we call a nonmodern hookup—I charge $35 a month for 
space, plus the lights. I mean that gives them laundry facilities and a 
modern utility house. 

Mr. O’Brien. What is your investment? 

Mr. Casperson. My investment is in excess of $43,000. 

Mr. O’Brien. You also rent cabins? 

Mr. Casperson. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. What are your rates on them? 

Mr. Casperson. It runs from $60 to $100 a month. I had a couple 
of little cabins where I allowed in the past a GI that had the ambition 
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to come in and build a cabin in my court, and then I bought it from 
him after. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are those 1-room cabins you are describing? 

Mr. CaspErRson. 1-, 2-, and 3-room cabins. 

Mr. O’Brien. $60 to $100 a month? 

Mr. Casprrson. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. Does that include electricity? 

Mr. CasPERsON. No; as that is a very big headache to us here 
where we have to generate all diesel power. 

Mr. O’Brien. How about heat? 

Mr. Casprrson. They have access to the Government oil. They 
buy it at the base. 

Mr. O’Brien. On top of the $60 to $100 they would have to add 
that fuel cost, which we understand is rather considerable here. 

Mr. Casprerson. My fuel bill in the utility house runs me, depend- 
ing on the season, from $350 to $650 a month. 

Mr. O’Brien. You mean $350? 

Mr. Casprrson. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Chairman, is there someone here who can tell 
me the base pay a person gets on the Ladd Air Force Base, how much 
a month? 

Mr. McArese. I can tell you. 

Mr. Dawson. I see the colonel shaking his head. The colonel 
does not know but the civilian does, he will tell us. 

Mrs. Green. Could you tell me? 

Mr. McArer. Yes, I can tell you. The staff sergeant receives 
$77.10 housing allowance? 

Mrs. Green. What is his base pay? 

Mr. McAtTeEkr. His base pay, I could not tell you, but that remains 
the same. 

Mrs. GREEN. Can somebody in the room tell me what he gets? 

Colonel Lissy. I can find out in 1 minute. 

Mrs. GREEN. The thing I am trying to point up, Mr. Gillam may 
have a point in the increased allowance which is given to people 
stationed in Alaska, but I am at a loss to know how the average 
enlisted person or staff sergeant or others can make ends meet up 
here on the pay which they receive even plus their offbase pay. 

Mr. McAtrer. It is an Alaska allowance which takes care of 
increased costs of living in Alaska. 

Mrs. Green. Of 25 percent. 

Mr. O’Brien. Would that apply to military personnel? 

Mr. McArer. Yes. 

Mr. Assorr. Are you certain that the military has a 25 percent 
differential? 

Mr. McArer. I am not certain they have 25 percent, but I do 
know they have an overseas allowance which takes care and will 
adequately take care of their cost of living here if they live off base. 
The allowance they receive off base. If they move on base in trailer 
court space the taxpayer is buying those boys trailers. I can prove 
that. 

Mr. Assorr. Of course, some of us were beneficiaries of that so- 
called overseas allowance, which hardly added up to 25 percent. 
But those things, of course, can be determined. 

Let me ask you this: have you made your views known formally 
at some time in the past with the military? 
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Mr. McArzez. Yes. 

Mr. Assportr. Has there been a suggestion made as a result of 
your protest to the military, there was some recrimination? 

Mr. McAtez. No discrimination. 

Mr. Aspsort. I say recrimination. It is suggested they took some 
action against you? 

Mr. Casprerson. The only thing they have done, in my case the 
military—being my place does not have a modern hookup it says 
it is substandard. I have been told that they have compiled quite 
an album of photographs of my place. But as far as them taking 
any open action against me, for the most part I get along very fa- 
mously with the military. I have no beef with them. 

We go out and contact each commanding officer who comes in and 
see if we cannot thrash out our problems. But I feel that things are 
either good or bad by comparison and on Eielson Field where there 
is now—there will be within the next 3 weeks approximately 200 
spaces on there. At least half of it is at least on a par with mine. 

So in comparison to your original installation mine is on a par with 
yours. 

Mr. Assott. DoI understand you had a fire in the last year or two? 

Mr. Casprerson. Yes. However, that was not in my trailer court. 
T had a dancehall, cafe and a barroom that was burned last October 
the 5th. 

Mr. Assortt. And there is surely no assertion now that that was 
done by the military? 

Mr. Casprerson. No, there is not. 

Mr. McArer. I would like to state that within 2 weeks from the 
time that his dancehall was burned, my utility house was—there was 
an attempt made to bu’n it. I have 2 tanks which amount to about 
700 gallons storage for oil and there was leakage and there was fire 
ignited. I mean there was a fire started under those fuel oil tanks 
shortly after his dancel.all was burned. 

Mr. O’Brien. If I might interrupt, I do not think from anything 
that has been said here we should leave the implication the military 
wanted to destroy the places of business of these men. 

Mr. Assortr. That i exactly the reason for the question, because 
informally some comments were made to me to that effect when 
setting up the hearings 

And you gentlemen would not seriously assert that the military, 
either on an organized basis or an individual incentive basis, came out 
to commit arson on your property? 

Mr. Casprerson. The only thing I want in there as a matter of 
record is this: That I a:n positive that my place—that fire cost me 
over $40,000 as a loss to me, and it was likely a job of arson, and I can 
think of no one that wvuld feel that way toward me, not even the 
military. I do not think I ever did any harm to anyone to make them 
feel that way. 

Mr. O’Brien. Unless there was some tangible evidence I think—— 

Mr. Casperson. I am not accusing them. 

Mr. O’Brien. There is nothing before this committee that would 
indicate that the military was responsible in any way. 

Mr. Casperson. I definitely do not want—I would not like that 


on the record because I did not write that. I did not bring that up, 
Mr. Abbott. 
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Mr. Assorr. Mr. McAtee, your answer to the same question would 
be the-same, just so it is unmistakably clear on the record that you 
gentlemen are not asserting that? 

Mr. McAteer. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. Not making a charge, either of you? 

Mr. McAtezr. No. 

Here is a statement I would like to make: This is a fact and I can 
prove it, if you want to enter it on the record you can enter it. 

Last year’s trailer court was costed or charged off at slightly over 
$5,000. We can prove that the value of the material alone at Gov- 
ernment costs was in excess of $17,000. 

Mr. Assort. To which trailer court are you referring? 

Mr. McArer. The trailer court No. 2. 

Mr. Assorr. The military? 

Mr. McArer. Right. 

Mr. Assorr. And you say it was shown as $5,000? 

Mr. McAteer. Slightly over $5,000. We can prove that the value 
of the material at Government costs was in excess of $17,000. 

Mrs. GreEN. May I ask a couple of questions here? 

First, are there any ordinances in the Territory in regard to sanitary 
conditions or the amount of space allowed per trailer? 

Mr. Casper. I think not. The sanitary conditions on that govern 
your sewage—I mean distance from the cesspool to a well—and I 
don’t know. 

Mrs. Green. Are they inspected by the department of health? I 
am speaking of yours. 

Mr. McAteer. No, they have not been inspected by the department 
of health. 

Mrs. Green. Is there a city ordinance which prevents trailer courts 
from being in the city limits of Fairbanks? 

Mr. McAtesr. Fairbanks? 

Mrs. Green. Is there a city ordinance they cannot be within the 
city limits? 

Mr. McAteer. We do not know what the city ordinance here is. 

Mr. O’Brien. I may say to you gentlemen, as to the previous wit- 
ness, that this matter again does not come correctly within the pur- 
view of our committee but a copy of the record of your testimony 
will be turned over to the Armed Services Committee and any other 
committees which may have authority in the matter. 

Mr. McArer. Mr. O’Brien, may I state this?—that last fall we 
had an investigating committee from Washington, D. C., headed by 
a Mr. North, and he was ac companied here by a staff from the Alaska 
Air Command, and there were incidents which were exposed that, due 
te a lot of back slapping, was overlooked. 

Now we have a lot of facts, and we can prove it, and we are going 
to prove it if we are forced to. But we are not going to continue in 
our business up here unless we can be assured of some support from 
our American citizens. 

Mr. O’Brien. I can assure you that everything you have said here 
today will reach the attention of those responsible for legislating and 
regulating these matters. That is as far as we can go. We are here 
to hear and report some of this material which is not strictly within 
the purview of our committee. But we are going a little bit beyond 
the duties and requirements of our committee and we are going to 
report these matters to the proper committee. They will receive full 
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consideration in Washington from the committees which have those 
matters in their jurisdiction. 

Mr. McArer. The trailer court operation at Eielson was costed 
slightly over $5,000. We can prove it cost them over $17,000. We 
can prove that. 

Mr. Assotr. May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, if you gentlemen 
desire within the next 2 to 3 weeks to submit a brief additional written 
statement, I believe that would be in order, would it not? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Mr. McArer. We can get that i in the general’s office out of Seattle. 
We can get the proof of those costs. 

Mr. O’Brien. Addressing it, of course, simply to the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, Washington 25, D. C. That 
will do it. 

Mr. McArer. The little business guy up here is being run into the 
ground by the military. We have good representation but no vote, 
and we need your help. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you gentlemen for your testimony. 

The committee will take about a 5-minute recess. 

(Short recess. ) 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, we will insert at this point in the 
record a statement by Mr. Nick Eidem, manager of the Golden Valley 
Electric Association, in connection with the potential Devil Canyon 
power site on the Susitna River. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Nick E1pemM, MANAGER, GOLDEN VALLEY ELEcTRIC ASSOCIATION 


May I call your attention to the map attached! which is a schematic of the 
relation of the rail belt to a possible hydroelectric site and power transmission 
lines serving Fairbanks, and the interior on the north and the Matanuska Valley, 
Anchorage, and the Kenai Peninsula on the south. The reference of north and 
south is made from the potential Devil Canyon power site on the Susitna River 
within a few miles of the Alaska Railroad. 

It has been demonstrated what hydropower can do for an area through the 
development of that part of the United States referred to as the Northwest. 
Anchorage is now enjoying the benefits of the Eklutna powerplant, recently put 
into operation. 

I feel that the Fairbanks area has reached the minimum in power rates until a 
cheaper source of power is developed. The lowest average cost per kilowatt-hour 
to any consumer is about 6 cents. Private homes and small businesses use all 
the electricity for their own comfort and to carry out their needs for business. 
This is merely a means of existance. Expansion and new industry has no incen- 
tive to even consider venture capital for development. 

Much has been said about the need for minerals by our Government, and it is 
an admitted fact that many of those same minerals are abundant in the rail-belt 
area, awaiting the needed low cost electric power for their development. 

In the interest of approximately 10,000 human individuals that are now receive 
ing electric power from the Golden Valley Electric Association, which I represent, 
and for the future development of Fairbanks and the interior of Alaska, I pray 
that you will give due recognition to the needs of the “start’’ at the Devils Canyon 
power site if your department, and associates, find such a project feasible. 


Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Rockwood, I understand that you will identify 
the gentlemen with you before the committee. 

We also have a resolution by the Alaskan Health, Education, and 
Welfare Council of the Second and Fourth Division, which will be 
made a part of the record at this point. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


1 Map referred to appears in files of the committee. 
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ALASKAN HEALTH, EpUCATION, AND WELFARE COUNCIL OF THE SECOND AND 
FourtH DIvIston 


The Alaskan Health, Education, and Welfare Council of the Second and Fourth 
Division came into being as a result of a health and education conference held 
at the University of Alaska, College, Alaska, on August 26, 27, and 28, 1955. 
To guide the new council during its next year and to express the ideas and hopes 
of the membership for the future, the following resolutions were enacted: 


RESOLUTIONS 


““Be it resolved, That the rural community be maintained and strengthened, 
utilizing a combination of rural village, improvement, regional village develop- 
ment, where necessary. We further resolve that the local people should be con- 
sulted in all future plans through direct contact with community leaders and 
organizations.”’ 


‘‘Whereas it is recognized that highly specialized training for the handicapped 
or specially competent may have to be provided in our larger cities; be it 

“Resolved, That general education, so far as possible, should be continued in 
the villages, and, if possible, specialized education; wherever specialized educa- 
tion, whether vocational or academic, is not possible in the villages, we favor 
such education to be developed in such natural population centers, such as 
Kotzebue, Point Barrow, Fort Yukon, Unalakleet, Bethel, ete.” 


“Resolved, That the community leaders of each population center petition 
proper agencies to establish a youth hostel and recreation center under trained 
supervision.” 


‘‘Whereas the fundamental problem in each village is economic; be it 

“Resolved, That a study be made of the economic potential of the rural and 
urban areas; and, second, that a public-works program be instituted where local 
labor will be chiefly employed.” 


‘‘Be it resolved, That the Governor examine and determine ifthere is duplicating 
and overlapping in agency services, and if such, take steps to remove the dupli- 
cation.” 


“Be it resolved, That the Territorial government take steps to protect the arts 
and crafts typically Alaskan.” 


‘‘Whereas present appropriations in many cases are not adequate to hold a 
family together when one member has been removed due to illness; be it 

‘Resolved, That adequate public assistance appropriation be made to the end 
that the remaining members of a family be maintained as a unit when one has 
been removed.” 


‘‘Resolved, That more consideration be taken of the employment of native 
Alaskans; secondly, acceptance of natives in the apprentice programs; and, 
thirdly, use of simplified application forms to natives.” 


“Be it resolved, That for improvement of village sanitation there be, first, 
continued medical and educational measures; secondly, that there be increased 
emphasis on establishing protected water supply and waste-disposal areas; and 
a sanitation service integrated and augmented with the regional hospital.” 


‘‘Whereas this conference affects the health and welfare of all peoples of Alaska: 
Be it 
“Resolved, That the Territorial legislature appropriate sufficient funds to 
provide transportation and housing for native representatives attending the 
conference to number not more than two from each village in the second and 
fourth division.” 


“Be it resolved, That we ask the legislature and/or philanthropic organizations 
for a sum of money and/cr endowment to be used by students of the University 
of Alaska with the consulting professional aid of persons in the departments of 
education in the University of Alaska and of the Alaska Native Service and the 
Territory of Alaska for research to make instructional materials such as textbooks, 
pamphlets, slides, film strips, and motion pictures to be made in Alaska which 
are comprehensible and which are based on the needs and interests of the Indians, 

{skimo, and Aleuts.”’ 


“Recognizing the natives of Alaska as men and women created with those 
same inalienable rights which the people of the United States have declared as 
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endowed by their Creator on all men; the rights of freedom and equality, and 
not as problems nor living objects subject to the decisions of Federal and Terri- 
torial Government and agencies without consideration of their own expressed 
opinion or consent: Be it 

“Resolved, That this conference on health and education, assembled at the 
University of Alaska in College, Alaska, does declare itself opposed to any measure, 
plan, or legislative action designed to force, by economic, educational, or judicial 
means, the native peoples from their villages or areas contrary to the desires of 
said peoples.” 


“Whereas the conditions of preferential employment and discriminating salaries 
to persons not locally resident at or near construction sites, forest-fire areas, etc., 
now exist; and 

Whereas such conditions are violations of the Davis-Bacon Act and Presidential 
Committee on Government Contracts: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Governor appoint a committee to examine and act upon 
the enforcement of the provisions of said act.”’ 


“Be it resolved, That this group go on record in support of a development of 
adequate detention facilities, receiving homes and study homes for young offenders 
and for adequate financing and servicing of these facilities.” 


‘“‘Be it resolved, That no further reservations of land be made without public 
hearings where feasible militarily, and that lands reserved to Federal control be 
returned to territorial control and that the Federal Government formulate and 
make public a definite plan for releasing the large areas of land which are now 
withdrawn.” 


“‘Be it resolved, That Congress decisively determine what are the aboriginal 
rights regarding resources and land of the native people of Alaska in order to, 
first, form security for future economic development resulting from research of 
resources; second, assist rural villages to help programs of education, health, and 
economic welfare.” 


“‘Whereas Alaskans, particularly in the isolated areas, have peculiar and un- 
usual health, education, and welfare problems and needs; 

“Whereas a medium of expression of the people concerned is inherent in a demo- 
cratic system of government; 

‘‘Whereas the establishment of an Alaskan Health, Education and Welfare 
Council is an accepted method for the exchange of ideas and plans; 

“Whereas Alaskans have voluntarily organized into such a council: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That the legislature appropriate such funds as are necessary to carry 
out the purposes of an Alaskan Health, Education and Welfare Council.” 

“‘Whereas the care of patients suffering from mental disease in Alaska is in- 
humane, antiquated, and disastrous for the patients: Therefore be it 

‘‘Resolved, That the Alaska mental health bill which is designed to correct these 
conditions be enacted at the earliest possible moment.” 


‘‘Whereas the children’s charter has established the principle that a child comes 
to his finest maturity when he spends all of his formative years in a family group, 
his own family or another as nearly as possible like it; and 

“Whereas this principle has so well proven itself in practice that it is now the 
accepted guide for sociologists in providing for white children throughout the 
States; and 

“‘Whereas Alaska’s native children have, in addition to the problems of growing 
up, enormous difficulties in reconciling their culture with that of the white race; 
and 

“Whereas the children could help the older people to make this adjustment if 
they were living in family groups with whom they would share the knowledge ac- 
quired in school: Be it therefore 

‘Resolved, That the delegates to this conference petition the Alaska Native 
Service and Territorial department of education to provide such facilities for the 
education of native children, including high school, that the children may remain 
with their own families, or in the case of high school children may reside in family 
groups in villages predominantly of their own race, if they desire.” 

The general problems of health and education in Alaska are well known to the 
informed individual. Through the years different agencies have nibbled at these 
problems and have made definite gains. These problems continue to exist. They 
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are mainly, as far as health is concerned, those of sanitation and medical service. 


In education the problems resolve themselves in the training of the individual to 
participate in a fluctuating and changing economy. 

The regional health and education conference meeting at the University of 
Alaska sees the needs in this manner: 

The population of Alaska could be partially served in the development of local 
dispensaries on a population center basis that would cooperate with the local 
educational and medical facilities and increase the understanding of health and 
education problems. 

The development of an experimental warehouse through the utilization of the 
University of Alaska facilities would act as the clearing house for activities in the 
local areas. 

The necessary services would include: 

1. Mental health unit 

2. Medical specialties 

3. Vocational rehabilitation 
4. Artic health institute 

5. Regional health center 
6. Coordination 

The University of Alaska, under the name of University of Alaska Health and 
Education Center, is requested to participate in the mobile aspects of the above 
program utilizing an extension service and to expose the local teachers to the 
concepts of vocational training and rehabilitation. Initiate a medical center 
through coordinating existing community, military, and research activities. 


Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Rockwood, would you lead off. 
Mr. Rockwoop. I will turn it over to Father Boileau. 


STATEMENT OF FATHER GEORGE BOILEAU, PASTOR, CATHOLIC 
CHURCH IN FAIRBANKS 


Father Borteavu. The health, education, and welfare council is an 
organization which was formed a few weeks ago at the University of 


Alaska. 

Mr. O’Brien. Identify yourself for the record. 

Father BorLeau. Local pastor of the Catholic Church in Fairbanks. 
As I go along I will introduce the people. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you. 

Father Borteau. This meeting that was held was comprised of 
people from the different Territorial and Federal agencies, people who 
are interested in personal problems. There were individual people 
from out in the areas, people of white origin and native origin both of 
them, also missionaries from the various church groups. I think quite 
a few of them were represented, as well as various people of the medical 
field. 

It was called chiefly to study the problems peculiar to the natives of 
rural areas of Alaska to see if anything can be done in the realm of 
health, education, and welfare and to form an organization, if possible, 
to promote that. 

Out of that group Mr. Rockwood was elected president of the newly 
formed council. I was elected vice president. Dr. Marrow of the 
local Fairbanks medical clinic was elected a vice president. Mr. Gillam 
was the president of the 3-day meeting until the organization was 
formed. We have on our panel also Senator Beltz of Nome, who is of 
Eskimo origin and who would be well conversant with the problems 
as they come up. 

We are submitting to you gentlemen a group of suggestions here 
which outline in brief what we would like to speak about today. 
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In general the tone of the whole council was as follows: The council 
recognized the important place of the family in the economic health 
and education and welfare structure of Alaska. At all times it wanted 
to protect the family and the rights and dignity of the parent to choose 
various measures to help the family as well as the rural villages. 

Secondly, the council felt that anything which is done should be 
done first of all on the family and rural village level and then secondly 
where necessary—and they felt it was necessary at various times—to 
proceed to larger centers for help. 

We feel that the basic ssabilens of all of the discussion is economic. 
There is a need to raise the health, education, and economic position 
of the family in the local villages as well as the cities. 

To produce the results of this, the health, education, and welfare 
council proposed the resolution which you gentlemen have received 
and in the main they bring it down under four large points. 

First of all, they feel that there is necessary a professional specialized 
exploration and tabulation of the economic potential of the rural 
areas. They feel that if there is going to be any permanent help 
that we in Fairbanks, for instance, can give to them or any agency 
can give to them they must ultimately be able to stand on their own 
feet and develop their own businesses insofar as the geography and 
potential there would warrant it. But at the present time they first 
of all do not know what is there, secondly, they do not have the 
money to make an investigation, and thirdly and the second point 
here, they do not have any definite ownership of any lands which 
could be used basically as potential for economic growth. 

Therefore, as a result of this exploration and tabulation of economic 
potential, the second step would be to determine immediately in 
view of the rest of the program what lands or potential the natives 
do own of themselves. They feel it is very, very necessary because 
the constant giving, the constant servicing by Federal agencies in the 
long run is not going to be beneficial if that is the only help that they 
get. They must be able to stand on their own feet. 

So they feel that we should try to develop industries, study what 
they are, develop those industries so they can stand on their own feet. 

With that and going along with it the next two steps, first of all to 
have an increased accent placed upon health, education, and welfare 
in these villages and try to develop as far as possible medical facilities, 
further educational facilities and economic facilities for the people in 
their local areas in which they live in order to protect the family, in 
order to protect the people, in order to keep them in the atmosphere 
in which they have lived over the centuries and developed and 
progressed and increased. 

But we feel very strongly the need for two things which will help 
them. One is besides vocational help in the villages, there are places 
where we cannot do that. Nome, Kotzebue, Point Barrow, larger 
villages like that, Fairbanks, we give that vocational to an extent now 
limited but we want more. But there are places where it cannot be 
done. Therefore we feel it is necessary to establish some sort of a 
centralized school which would educate the highly talented. 

I might say here that from all the conversation we had at the 
council and with various people, I have spoken with our missionaries 
particularly and the people themselves, they tell us, ‘Father, we don’t 
want to be trained only in handicrafts. We want the same education 
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the rest of the people want.”’ Patently, some of them cannot go 
further than the eighth grade or high school education. At that point 
we wish this center to come in and provide them a specified and 
specialized trade development, vocational training, so that these 
people can go back to their villages and take a part in developing the 
economics of that place. 

We feel that insofar as possible these centers should be as close as 
possible to theirown homes. That is why we feel that Fairbanks could 
well take care of the northern part of Alaska and provide that. 

We already have a commitment, definite commitment, from Mr. 
Emmons toward establishing a center here and giving further help 
if necessary in these centers. 

The fourth point is this: Along with the education and training of 
these people in not only the liberal arts but professions such as nurses 
and teachers and in the trade work, along with that we feel that there 
should be a small center or nucleus of medical help here in Fairbanks 
because if we get some sort of a mental center—I put it this way— 
either a center of buildings, but chiefly a center of technically trained 
and professional people, those people cannot only take care of the 
local district here, cannot only educate the people in their area and 
out in the rural areas to the peculiar psychological problems of Alaska, 
but they would be on call on teams to go out and train these people 
in sanitation, train them, give them help in medicine, give them help 
in their local dispensaries, give them help in their welfare. We feel, 
and in this we are substantiated by Mr. Pugh of the welfare depart- 
ment, in all of their work, that the personalized help of the people is 
more beneficial than the tremendous institution but we do realize that 
an institution is necessary of some sort to begin the basic work. 

As the result of this training here in Fairbanks, let us say as a 
result of the economic development out there, we have people trained 
to go back and to develop the economics. At the present time they 
cannot do it. But it will be a concomitant development here and 
out there which will result eventually in the development of rural 
areas. Any padre will tell you you cannot talk to people and save 
their souls if they have empty stomachs. It is the same way every- 
where—you have to help those people to help themselves. At the 
present time they do not know if they have any further rights or 
rights right now in the lands they have to develop. That was a sore 
point with me. I have been speaking with Mr. Bartlett for the 
past 10 or 15 years on that point. And the latest decision of a court 
given—it amounts to this: That the people have no rights. 

If I might take a moment, gentlemen, [ would like to bring out an 
example this way. I feel it quite strongly. Let us say vou have 
been living, Mr. O’Brien, on a certain piece ‘of land outside of Fairbanks 
here, and your family has been living there for centuries. Mr. Rock- 
wood comes in and starts buying furs there. And he has a little bigger 
arm than you have and he takes more or less control of the situation, 
He declares what you are going to do, what you are going to sell and 
buy and so forth. It may be that you are not trapping on a certain 
area of the land you have so he says, ‘Well, I will take that over. 
You are not using it.’”’” Now comes along myself, and I say, ‘Mr. 
Rockwood, I will give you a few million dollars for that piece of 
land.” He says, “Fine. You can have that.” Then from here on 
in I tell you what rights you have. In other words, it comes to the 
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principle of might makes right. There has been a gradual evolution 
of thought. Where we first started the native people of Alaska had 
no right. The second step was, maybe they have rights. The third 
step was, if they have rights what are they? We are in a position 
today where they say they have rights. We must determine them 
before we can fulfill this program and we think that is an immediate 
need. 

At this time I would like to have Dr. Marrow tell you something 
about that little center of trained personnel so that you understand 
out program better. 

Mr. O’Brien. Give your name and address for the record, please. 


STATEMENT OF DR. CHARLES D. MARROW, FAIRBANKS CLINIC 
Dr. Marrow. Dr. Charles Marrow of Fairbanks Clinic. The 


concept of a small nucleus of trained personnel taking services to local 
villages was begun by Dr. Parran and has been highly spoken of since. 
It is his idea and not ours. But this would be but one unit, one 
service nucleus akin to the plan that Dr. Parran presented. This 
planned nucleus of specialists—not a 10- or 12-story building, but 
perhaps a few concrete block buildings which have a few offices, a 
place where they can hang their hat when not serving in the village 
areas—consists of a number of different types, being a psychatrist 
with an office where he can see patients from the local Fairbanks area 
but whose primary interest would be in going out into the villages 
around supplying services. Rather than moving 50 or 100 people by 
airlines to the center, take 1 man to supply services to the whole town. 

Enlarging further psychiatry and vocational education and training 
and helping the handicapped and supplying surgical needs and medic al 
diagnostic needs, X-ray services, dental services, preventive medical 
services. This would serve as a nucleus. This is nothing new. The 
embryo of these is already in being. The first component of this Mr. 
Emmons has, if you gentlemen pass the bill for appropriations. He 
will approach you in ‘the forthe »oming Congress for an appropriation 
for one small training unit, voce ational unit. In addition to the 
vocational training unit which is envisioned to help, as Father Boileau 
indicated, the highly skilled, the highly competent, to find a place 
in our society and also to help the handicapped. So there are two 
components which, with you gentlemen’s votes, will become an 
actuality as of September 1, 1956. 

The second component is a regional dental office which now is in 
some makeshift building which would be just about one shed, where 
the man spends most of his time. And evisioned is a 3-man team but 
having 1 small space here with this as a center of population varyingly 
estimated at 30,000, 40,000, and 50,000, serving the immediate natives 
but going out to the ‘villages and giving dental services. That is 
already an actuality. 

The third component is of the regional health office which is already 
in effect and which needs slight further expansion in facilities and an 
adequate laboratory and primarily a person who is trained. There 
is not a professional, not a medical officer in an area one-tenth of the 
size of the United States who is supervising this program of preventive 
medicine. 
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And psychiatry is an important point which we will touch on 
later, about the mobile psychiatric service going out to the village 
areas. 

These are not something which we have taken out of the blue, 
but they are things which are in the blueprint stage or will be in the 
next few years with your support. 

The University of Alaska has a contract with the Department of 
the Interior for supplying vocational education to the village areas, 
to the village levels on a mobile service basis, but they have no 
trained, no service nucleus of personnel whom they can draw from. 
If they wish to train a group of students at Nome in diesel engineer- 
ing or diesel mechanics, the simplest forms, they have no person they 
can send out, but yet they have the contract to do it, and taking it 
on down the line in each speciality. So it is nothing elaborate but 
just a small nucleus of trained personnel. 

Mr. O’Brien. Would not what you propose, Doctor, and what is 
in the works you say, implement this proposed mental-health bill we 
have? 

Dr. Marrow. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. One of our difficulties is that we provide in the bill 
that there must be a certificate from a doctor, and under your plan 
we would at least be getting some doctors out into the smaller com- 
munities. 

Dr. Marrow. Yes. If I might say so, we have a department of 
education in the university. The teachers would come through this 
small center for the Fairbanks area and greater area and would deal 
with the handicapped so when they go out to the villages to teach 
they would have special training and knowledge in dealing with the 
handicapped. Right at the moment they come from the States; 
they never have many of them. At least they would have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing who they will later be training in the preliminaries 
of vocational training: see them and work with them a little in this 
small service nucleus. Beyond that it would implement the Exten- 
sion Service; would give them the personnel to send out to the local 
areas to implement the program which the Department of the Interior 
has already placed on the books and which is a fact. 

Father Borteavu. Mr. Gillam will tell you something about the 
mental health. 


STATEMENT OF BYRON A. GILLAM, FOURTH DIVISION, MEMBER 
OF THE ALASKA BOARD OF HEALTH 


Mr. Giutam. I am Byron Gillam. I am speaking as fourth divi- 
sion member of the Alaska Board of Health appointed by the Governor 
and confirmed by the legislature. My appointment is good for approx- 
mately 2 more years. 

The duties, as defined by law, of the Alaska Board of Health is to 
create the policy of the Alaska Departme nt of Health and to employ 
and discharge the commissioner who carries out that policy. 

After consultation with Alaska Governor Heintzleman, and after 
studying the data and statistics supplied by the commissioner of 
health, and after reviewing all the facts, we of the board in the past 
several meetings came to the conclusion that the Alaska mental-health 
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situation as it exists now and has existed in the past, at best the com- 
mitment procedure is barbaric, inhuman, and un-American. And 
second, that the Morningside Hospital, according to evidence pre- 
sented to us, had not met at times the standards of the State of Oregon, 
and that Morningside was not delivering the necessary—I will not 
say “necessary”, I will say the “‘Proper’’—care, or care as good as 
could be delivered nearer home, nearer the home of the patient where 
their relatives and their loved ones could visit them. 

So after consultation with the Governor, we went on record approx- 
imately a year ago requesting that the commitment method be 
changed and that the patients be removed back to the Territory of 
Alaska, and we instructed the commissioner of health, Dr. Albrecht, 
to carry out and implement that policy as near as possible. 

We talked with Dr. Parran, the ex-Surgeon General of the United 
States under the Roosevelt administration, when he came through 
Alaska on his survey and talked with him before he had gone to 
Morningside. He spent little time in discussing Morningside with 
us but did go into the tubercular situation which I will bring up 
later, Father and Mr. Chairman. 

Since that time every member of the board has put forth every 
amount of effort to first, influencing you of the committee toward 
implementing our request, and second, toward educating the people 
of Alaska as to what the problem was and their necessity of giving 
you information. From those requests have come many of the tele- 
grams, much of the evidence that has been handed to you by parents, 
by telling of their sons or their children being committed and what 
happened to them and so on. 

I will say this in summary: The press has been most cooperative, 
they have been most eager to inform and help inform you and as a 
board member of the Board of Health of Alaska I have yet to find 
the first shred of opposition to No. 1, changing the commitment 
methods, No. 2, bringing the patient back to Alaska. I repeat, I 
have yet to find the first shred of opposition in Alaska to this. 

I believe everybody from the Governor down to the loved ones of 
the patients in Morningside desire that you fight this battle for us. 

Mr. O’Brien. May I ask, do you believe if the pending legislation 
becomes law that Alaska will be able within the specified time to 
take over the full responsibility for the care of the mentally ill with 
the help proposed in the bill, of course? 

Mr. Gituam. Yes, sir. We discussed that at length with Dr. 
Anderson, the former psychiatrist on the Alaska Department of 
Health Staff, and I might add, which Dr. Anderson did not tell you 
ladies and gentlemen of the committee, that he has been asked to 
return to his alma mater, the College of Medical Evangelists at Los 
Angeles, to take over the head chair of psychiatry. I state this to 
point out that the psychiatrist from Alaska who testified before you 
in Washington is the highest caliber of psychiatrist in America. They 
have asked him to take over the head professorship and he has left 
to do that. He felt that we could. 

I talked only yesterday with Dr. Hubbard, the replacement of Dr. 
Anderson, psychiatrist in the Alaska Department of Health who is 
now here, and he also felt that we would be able to do so. And he 
felt further that the bill as it now stands is a very good bill and we of 
the board feel likewise. 
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Mr. O’Brien. The reason I ask that question, the objection has 
been raised in Washington by some people that it is all well and good 
to pass this legislation but that at some time in the future Alaska will 
say, “Well, this does not do it. We need more help.’”’ Now per- 
sonally, I believe that even if the bill provided for $25 million instead 
of 12%, it would still be a good investment as far as the humanities are 
concerned and also economics, because we have been called upon in 
our committee to pass on various projects, various utility projects, 
hydroelectric developments, and so forth, and I think economically 
the plan provided for the proposed mental health system in Alaska is 
more economic than many of those because it is costing us now 
$900,000 a year to perpetuate what you describe as a barbaric, in- 
human, un-American system. And I think that if you can do it 
with the $12% million and we save the $900,000, eventually, in 20 
years we are not only free but we have made a good profit. 

I mention that because the question has been raised and will be 
raised on the floor of the House, ‘“‘Well, this will not do it. This will 
not handle the problem.” So the suggestion will be made that we not 
tackle the problem at all because what we propose to do does not go 
far enough. That is why I am very interested. I would like to ask 
you one more question. 

If we assume that the care provided at Morningside was the best 
in all the world, would you say that the present system would still be 
barbaric, inhuman, and un-American? 

Mr. Giutam. Y es, sir; and I would say further, if I may add, that it 
could be quite dangerous to America. I asked Dr. Hubbard yester- 
day if he professionally would back what I am now going to say as a 
layman, and I further asked Dr. Anderson, his predecessor, the same 
question, and both said ‘“Yes.”’ 

— on, Mr. Chairman, with what you have stated, which is so 
correct, it has many ramifications. Weare ina military area. Every 
psychiatrist that 1 have ever talked with tells me that the field of 
psychiatric research is a special field and that there has been little 
psychiatric research in the Arctic North. At this point I would like 
to point out that Fairbanks and Nome represent the true Arctic. 

Now we have special problems in the Arctic which affect the Armed 
Forces and will affect them. And I might add, in my personal opinion 
America could well stand or fall some day on what we know or what 
we gain. 

We know very little and just as a matter to give you gentlemen a 
short insight, if you will bear with me: Come October when the ducks 
and geese are going south and the bear going into hibernation our local 
divorce rate goes way up and our suicide rate goes up and all things 
befall this community which do not happen in your American com- 
munity and do happen here which happen in the extreme. We have 
an ice fog in this community in which the fog comes over us in the form 
of ice particles, the same as fog in London comes over London. I 
have observed as a layman when it gets 50° below zero and stays 10 
days or longer we have at least one $50,000 fire and at least one suicide. 
Being on the board of health, I asked one psychiatrist whose answer 
was there has been no psychiatric research. I then went to the 
psychiatrist of the Army and asked him about it. He pointed out his 
tour of duty was 2 years only here and he had done no research. 
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So, ladies and gentlemen of the committee, what I am saying is this,. 
as a layman, a person who has lived in this Territory roughly 15 years 
and here since 1946, it appears to me if we had a mental health hospital 
here that the success or failure of our Armed Forces at some time in the 
future, if we happen to have 5 million infantrymen between here and 
Nome, could well stand or fall upon the knowledge that is gained by 
these psychiatrists and psychologists who would be here permanently 
and would understand this Arctic and understand the reaction of the 
man’s mind to it. And I point out to the best of our knowledge no 
such information at present is available. So we feel if we had a mental 
health hospital here in the Arctic with permanent psychiatrists and 
psychologists that the knowledge gained by those men as to how to 
indoctrinate and train men, soldiers, to mentally live with themselves 
at 40° and 50° below, might well hang the fate of America at some 
time in the future if we have 5 million infantrymen here in that 
weather. 

Mr. O’Brien. At that point, when you talked with the Army 
psychiatrist, did he indicate that they do have information on the 
impact of the Tropics, we will say, on our military personnel? 

Mr. Griuiam. No, sir; he did not. 

Mr. O’Brien. I assume we probably have. 

Mr. Giiuam. I am certain we have. 

If I could go on with the ramifications, if you will bear with me just 
a minute. We have a slight, not very great, but we have a slight 
juvenile delinquency problem in this town. We have had the hor- 
rible example of a child who had committed no crime as far as | 
could ascertain being sent off to a reformatory and quite a delinquent, 
seemingly turned out to be, because of a misadjusted home. 

We came to the conclusion after discussing it with the psychiatrist 
if we had had a mental health hospital here that these psychiatrists 
and psychologists could work in our schools. I point out we have no 
juvenile judges, juvenile system. We handle them as you have heard 
of the mental cases. We handle police cases the same way. These 
psychiatrists and psychologists could work in our schools and help 
stop the criminal trend of the child’s personality and could straighten 
out in the early stages the misadjusted persons that are starting in 
our schools. 

I could give you many other examples, ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, but as a layman who lives here I have observed what 
I have said. Only yesterday I asked Dr. Hubbard as a professional 
psychiatrist if he would professionally back what I have told you and 
he said most definitely yes. So we feel over and beyond the evidence 
which you have previously heard which is very complete, I am sure, 
with statistical information and medical data, that there are these 
other peculiar factors, peculiar to Fairbanks and the Arctic, which 
also will be greatly helped if you pass this bill. 

I might add—this is an afterthought —if any member objects to 
the money, just ask them to give us the money from the seal fisheries. 
in the Pribilofs. I believe that would support a mental health 
institution for many years. 

Mr. O’Brien. We have used the figure, 1,500 miles, a great deal 
in speaking of the distance that a mental patient is taken. There 
are some patients, of course, in Morningside who come farther than 
that; are there not? 
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Mr. GiuuamM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you happen to know the maximum distance? 

Mr. Giiiam. It would be 2,100 miles plus another 100, about 2,200 
miles at the farthest point. That is air miles. 

Mr. O’Brien. It has also been said—lI am raising some of the points 
which I am sure will be raised when this comes up for discussion in 
the House. 

It has also been said with most of the mental patients it does not 
make much difference if they are separated by such great distances 
because they would not recognize their folks and in some cases it was 
said it actually hurts them to see relatives. 

When we flew over that distance coming out here I realized it is 
very easy to say 1,500 miles but when you say what those 1,500 miles 
are it is a little difficult from back home. I am very sure the people 
in my State would resent the thought they would have to go 1,500 
miles to visit a relative who was a mental patient. But I think over- 
looked is that argument that the relative himself or herself is sepa- 
rated from that patient. I think there is a certain amount of mental 
suffering there too because if we have one in a mental institution we 
do not like to think of them as dead and just gone completely. 

Do you think it would benefit the patient and benefit their relatives 
if they did not have to go 1,500 miles to see them? 

Mr. Giuuam. Yes, Mr. O’Brien. I can give you a specific example. 
And I give this with the permission of the lady herself as was published 
in the local paper. She stated we could use the information any way 
it would help. 

We have in this town a very fine family by the name of Davis. 
Mrs. Davis had a son graduated from the university and he went 
insane the same week that he graduated. He was forced to sleep on 
a mattress in the jail and was removed to Morningside while his 
mother, in this town, until a short time ago, was running the only 
orphanage in this town, doing it voluntarily, a Christian act. She 
has approximately 25 orphans she is caring for in that home and yet 
is denied the right to see her own son because of the distance to 
Portland, Oreg. 

Mr. O’Brien. In that case it might not make much difference to 
the son but obviously does make a great deal of difference to the 
mother. 

Mr. Giuutam. Yes, sir; and I am certain also, to the 25 orphans who 
would probably have a happier foster mother. 

Mr. Dawson. Did I understand you to say that you approve the 
bill in its present form as it came out of the House committee? 

Mr. Gituam. As an individual layman, yes, I do approve. The 
Board has not taken action on this particular bill because we are 
meeting next month and have not met since this particular bill came 
up. 

Yesterday I talked to Dr. Hubbard, the new psychiatrist who has 
taken over Dr. Anderson’s place and he made the statement and | 
quote, “This is a good bill. I believe it will work to the advantage of 
Alaska.” 

Mr. Dawson. And that includes the provision that Alaska puts up 
half of the cost for constructing these facilities and also providing for 
trial by jury for a person? 

Mr. O’Brien. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. Dawson. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. Alaska does noi provide half the funds in the bill. 

That was a suggestion in the committee which undoubtedly will be 
renewed. I am sure of that. In fact, that could be the particular 
rock on which the bill could perish. 

Now the bill, as you know, provides $12% million of which $6% 
million would go for the construction of mental hospital facilities, not 
necessarily a single institution, and the remaining $6 million in the form 
of diminishing annual aid over a 10-year period to the Territory of 
Alaska. 

It has been suggested that Alaska should pay half of the costs. It 
is my understanding that the Territory of Alaska may not float bonds 
for such purposes; is that correct? 

Mr. GittaM. That is correct, sir, to the best of my knowledge. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you believe that Alaska economy would permit 
Alaska to pay half of that cost? 

Mr. Giuttam. At the present time and as an individual citizen in 
lack of Board action; no. I will qualify that this way: Every city in 
every State of America grew to maturity before a Federal income tax 
was imposed upon them. We as an exception are paying the Federal 
Government $50 million a year at the present time in Federal income 
taxes without the right of statehood. We feel that since every city 
and every State of “America grew to maturity before that Federal 
income tax was imposed upon them the $12 million is penny ante 
compared to what is being taken from us. 

We feel next, that if Rampart were developed and our national 
resources were released to the people of Alaska so that we could 
develop them that then we could pay for these things but in our present 
status as an individual citizen; no, I do not believe we can. 

Mr. O’Brien. If someone made a proposition to you that you could 
get rid of a $900,000 a year expenditure by the spending of $12% 
million, would you as a businessman buy that particular proposition? 

Mr. GiLuamM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. In this case I am very sure we are going to have a 
discussion on the economics of this particular bill and it strikes me— 
| may be wrong and that is why I am looking for some reassurance— 
it strikes me that the Federal Government can get a very wonderful 
bargain if for $12% million it can get rid of an annual expenditure of 
$900,000 to perpetuate what you have described as barbaric, inhuman, 
un-American system. we 

Mr. Griuam. All Alaska agrees with you, Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. O’Brien. If Congress would take the same position it would 
be all right. [Laughter.] 

Father BorLreavu. I believe that the people concerned have a 
tremendous vision of some tremendous building being put up and 
having to operate it over the years. I was talking with Dr. Hubbard 
yesterday and he said that part of the plan is to direct our work onto 
the specialized training of these men and using where possible the 
existing facilities which would reduce the cost because we do know 
that the present hospitals are not maximum run now with patients, 
and as a result the cost goes up. Where if we can use the existing 
facilities and then develop what we need beyond that it would be less 
expensive than putting up a tremendous building. If we have to 
have that building we do want it. 
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Mr. O’Brien. Do you think the use of the phrase “hospital 
facilities’ in the bill is elastic enough to permit that sort of 
decentralization? 

Father Borteav. I think so. 

Mr. Dawson. I want to clear up one point with Mr. Gillam. I 
was mistaken on that statement in regard to sharing of cost. It was 
discussed so much and came up so much I was not sure whether it 
went through or not. As the chairman says, it is likely to come up 
and I take it you would be opposed to such an amendment. 

Mr. GriuaMm. As an individual, I, as a board member, have asked 
the Commissioner to place on the agenda for the next meeting the 
discussion of this bill and the placing of the units. The board then 
will take action within probably 30 days. 

I, as an individual will make this suggestion to you ladies and 
gentlemen of Congress, if this comes up: No. 1, we are paying $50 
million in Federal taxes as no other State did an granted statehood. 
No. 2, if it is a matter of economics give us the money from the seal 
fisheries. That comes from Alaska. Why not allocate it to the insane 
and rehabilitation of the unfortunate? 

Mr. Dawson. Now, my second point, on the jury trial. Have you 
taken a position on that? 

Mr. Giuuam. No, sir. We have not, but as an individual I believe 
the testimony given yesterday had well covered it. In 99 percent of 
the cases, I believe, getting down to practical reality it would decide 
the issue. Again as an individual I can see no objection to allowing 
jury trial if demanded, but that is strictly as an individual. The board 
has not taken action on that. 

Mr. Dawson. I gave this suggestion yesterday and I think it should 
be repeated again today. It is very easy as a group interested in the 
welfare of these natives particularly to sit down and workout a model 
plan, just what you would like to have, a psychiatrist in each com- 
munity and beautiful buildings and everything. It is ideal, we would 
all like it. We know as a practic ‘al matter you are just not going to 
get that kind of a setup, as much as we would like to have it. 

So I am very pleased that you men as a group have approached this 
problem in the way you have, realizing whatever comes out of this 
thing it is going to be on a limited scale. And certainly I hope you do 
not come up with some grandiose plans of just overdoing this, because 
I know you are just not going to get the funds to operate it with. It 
would be much better to start it out on a small scale with a pilot plant 
to go out and feel your way as you go. In the first place you are going 
to have great difficulty in getting psychiatrists to come up here unless 
you pay them probably a sum that is beyond reach. 

I just hope you keep your feet on the ground. And again, I think 
your council idea is a good one, to let you men up here in : Alaska who 
are on the ground and know the problems work this out rather than 
have it worked out down in Washington where we have some people 
who just like to put it all down on paper and say, ‘This is the ideal 
situation and that is what we want. You have so many people, 
you should have so many psychiatrists,’ and go ahead on that basis. 
Because, Mr. Chairman, you are going to have a tough job when this 
bill reaches the floor of the House of trying to sell it. And if we can 
come up with a good practical plan even though it is not the ideal, 
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certainly it is going to go a long way toward helping us to put this 
measure through. 

You have some good friends on this committee both for statehood 
and for your health program, but we are also realists and we hope that 
you adopt the same attitude up here. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Chairman, I think these people should know the 
very fine support Mr. Dawson has given on this bill and it certainly 
has been appreciated. He has been with us 100 percent of the way. 

We discussed a lot on the dollar values and also human values. I 
was interested in your comment that some people thought of the very 
large, magnificent buildings. I am sure no member of ‘the committee 
wants any monument in stone and masonry; we want something that 
will work out and help the people of Alaska more than anything else. 

Yesterday I read an article which was sent up here quoting me on 
various statements and for the record I would like to make 2 or 3 
things very, very clear. One of the statements that was made by 
the owner of Morningside Hospital was that Mrs. Green has caused 
considerable confusion and concern among the people of Alaska by 
her criticism and that her statements in regard to the profits which 
were made were greatly exaggerated. 

I would make this statement which I have made before: That the 
amount of money which has been taken out by the owner of the 
Morningside Hospital during the last 18 years has been in excess of 
$1 million. 

The question which I have raised has been this: In view of the 
amount of profit—the million dollars includes the profit and the 
owner’s salary of $30,000 a year—is the Government getting their 
money’s worth when during this time to the best of our knowledge 
no psychiatrist has been employed by Morningside Hospital, no 
fully trained full-time psychiatrist. There has been one there who 
has been on a part-time basis as far as psychiatric work is concerned 
and the rest of the time in an administrative capacity. 

The statement also said that I had said the owner was getting 
$70,000 a year. That is a statement to the best of my knowledge 
that comes out of whole cloth. I have never made that statement. 
According to the financial statement which he turned in to the com- 
mittee, it stated that he voted himself a salary of $30,000. Is that 
not right? 

Mr. Asporr. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. Which was the highest amount during any year’s 
time. 

Also the fact that I had requested an audit. The criticism there 
that it was not the concern of the people how the money was spent 
as long as they were getting their money’s worth. I have tried to 
point out repeatedly that I have requested an audit not because I am 
sure that something is wrong but because I think it is good business 
procedure for the books of Morningside Hospital to be audited not 
once every 50 years but once every year. Any business concern— 
I am sure that you gentlemen who are in business audit your own 
books. And it was quite shocking to me that during a period of 50 
years on a negotiated contract basis the books of Morningside Hosrital 
had never been audited. 

I wonder, too, Mr. Gillam, you referred to the Parran report. 
Are you familiar with the Shumacher report or the one by Dr. Over- 
holser of St. Elizabeths Hospital? 
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Mr. Gitiam. No; I am not. 

Mrs. GREEN. It seems to me that would be very desirable for people 
in Alaska to be well aware there are three reports and they do not 
agree on all points by any matter of means. 

Is Dr. Hubbard in town at the present time or has he left? 

Mr. Giiuiam. No; he is not, Mrs. Green. I asked him if he could 
appear before this committee and he said he had a schedule made 
out in advance and had to keep it and was leaving last night. 

Mrs. Green. The question of time has bothered me a little bit. 
IT am told that Dr. Anderson when he was here was able to get to 
Fairbanks about once every 6 weeks. Is that right? 

Mr. Giuitam. That is correct. 

Mrs. GREEN. I understand that there is a patient now awaiting 
jury trial and I wondered if it was the procedure for the psychiatrist 
to make a call to find out so there would not be that time lapse. 
You have a 10-day supposedly waiting period and if they only come 
every 6 weeks and the call is not made you have something which 
might be corrected. 

Mr. Gituam. | believe Dr. Marrow can answer that because he is 
a practicing physician and licensed physician. 

Dr. Marrow. I was Federal jail physician for a period of several 
months in which I had occasion to examine as many as 5 | know of and 
possibly 7 mental patients in the jail at one time. I am not saying 
it out of mitigating the matter but we in seeing the entire group of 
patients with sore throats and pneumonia and athlete’s foot and 
otherwise usually spend about 5 minutes with a patient and that on 
a 3-times-a-week basis would be 15 minutes and, in other words, a 
period of about 20 minutes on 4 different occasions before having to 
stand up before a jury and present professional testimony as to the 
man’s sanity or insanity. That would leave certainly a great deal 
of chance toward one reaching erroneous conclusions. For one thing, 
although we all have psychiatric training, nevertheless it is not 
experience. We do the best we can with the limited facility we have. 
But again, to decide what may happen to a man in 5 or 10 or 20 
vears in a period of 20 minutes with next door a man who is drunk and 
who is raising all kinds of noise, with right next door a game of cards 
of chance, and with a kid right over next door crying for his mother 
who is also in for mental observation, it makes it pretty difficult. 

Mrs. GREEN. You are describing the procedure here in Fairbanks? 

Dr. Marrow. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. As a matter of fact, is that procedure not superior to 
the procedure which is employed in many other areas in the 
Territory? 

Dr. Marrow. Yes. But this is the center. What happens in the 
local areas—this is the center. This is the best in the Second and 
Fourth Divisions. 

Mr. O’Brien. As a medical doctor, would it be safe to say that the 
commitment of a disturbed person to jail would be harmful to them 
and prevent a possible recovery? 

Dr. Marrow. Very definitely. Let me give you an example 
of an 11-year-old boy. On the particular day there were 40 patients 
whom I had to see. So it was about 5:30 before I had a chance to 
see the chap. All day he had been sitting in the isolation cell. He 
had been placed in isolation because he was raising so much cain. 
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He had a temper tantrum. He was sitting in the middle of a pool 
of water and all the jail personnel were terrified. There was one little 
cracked mirror he had cracked and he was sitting there with no 
clothes on allday. That is the type of thing I saw day in and day out. 

Mr. O’Brien. Was that boy eventually committed? Was he 
insane? 

Dr. Marrow. He was eventually committed. He had more 
problems with a very upset mother, a father who spent all of his 
time in the local bar, and he just had no family life. 

Mr. O’Brien. That boy, if there had been treatment available—— 

Dr. Marrow. He could have stayed in his own home. 

Mr. O’Brien. Instead of that, he went 1,500 miles away to Morn- 
ingside? 

Dr. Marrow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dawson. On the other hand, you could not go in for 15 
minutes and diagnose a schizaphrenic or paranoid patient; could you? 

Dr. Marrow. You certainly cannot. 

If I may illustrate by giving one other case. This was a native 
chap. Fortunately I had an interpreter. He was schizaphrenic and 
a very severe schizaphrenic. The boy understood no English. We 
fortunately had a man in the community who spoke the native dialect, 
so we could understand and talk to him. As far as sending him to 
Morningside, we couldn’t. We sent him back to the village without 
trial. There was no chance of his receiving medical help or being a 
controllable patient in Morningside without an interpreter going with 
him. 

Mrs. Green. The responsibility according to the present law rests 
on the commissioners’ shoulders; is that right? 

Dr. Marrow. Yes. 

Mrs. GREEN. How are the commissioners chosen in the Territory 
of Alaska? 

Mr. Giuuam. I believe they are appointed. However, I am sure 
Delegate Bartlett knows all the intricacies. 

Mr. Bartierr. They are appointed by the several judges of the 
district court. 

Mrs. Grurn. Are there any qualifications set up? 

Mr. Bartuertr. There is no standard. 

Mr. Grittam. None to my knowledge. I might add this from a 
board of health standpoint—and before I say this, I preface it with 
this statement: This is no reflection by the department, the board, 
or myself upon the legal competence of the United States com- 
missioners or their medical ability. But at the last meeting the board 
was presented by the commissioner with a request that we set up vital 
statistic recorders in the various areas instead of having the com- 
missioners throughout the interior Alaska do it. And I, as a member 
of the Board, on the basis of costs, since the commissioners were now 
doing it, asked the commissioner to supply evidence of why he made 
this request. The evidence he supplied was that in many areas they 
got the best person they could for a commissioner but still the person 
was either lackadaisical or did not bother to carry the figures. 
Nevertheless, the very vital statistics of births and deaths were not 
being properly recorded by the present commissioners in some of the 
villages. 
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Mr. O’Brien. If the committee will bear with me, I think we are 
running into a time difficulty. We have 3 or 4 more witnesses. 

Mrs. Green. May I bring out one more point, Mr. Chairman? 
I will make it very brief. 

Mr. O’Brisen. Yes. 

Mrs. GREEN. I would like to know if this is an accurate description 
of the work of a commissioner here in Alaska: That they serve as 
justices of peace, that they do all of the probate work, that they serve 
as a commissioner, they serve as a coroner, and they serve as a re- 
corder; is that right? 

Mr. Gitiam. To the best of my knowledge, ves; although I am 
not a qualified witness on that question. 

Mrs. Green. A position which in Oregon and, I suppose, in most 
of the States would be held by five different people. It would be 
broken down. I am not being critical of any single commissioner. 
I am, Mr. Chairman, critical at this time of the setup in the Territory 
of Alaska, which is the responsibility of Congress, and it seems to me 
this committee might take a good long look at it. 

Mr. O’Brien. I agree with you. 

Mr. Urr. I would like to make a short statement with reference to 
the matching money. That amendment was proposed by the ranking 
minority member of our committee. 

I had a call the day before I left from the spokesman for the ad- 
ministration saying they were not supporting that — ndment, that 
they were supporting the bill as introduced by Mrs. Green, and asked 
me to gather all the information that I could which would help the 
administration put Mrs. Green’s bill deweals: So vou do have the 
full support of the Eisenhower administration on the mental-health 
bill. 

I will have to plead guilty for having supported Mr. Miller’s amend- 
ment, mainly out of ignorance; and I will say I will not support it 
further. 

Mr. Bartietr. Might I add a word to that? 

Mr. Urr. Yes. 

Mr. Bartuerr. It should be said that the bill was drafted by the 
professionals, was supported by the Departments of Interior, Health, 
Education, and Welfare; and the Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
and Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare came be- 
fore the committee to convey the administration’s support of the bill. 

Mr. O’Brien. I would like to thank Mr. Utt for his very fine state- 
ment. I think it demonstrates to the people of Alaska that never at 
any time has this particular legislation been a partisan piece of legisla- 
tion. There have been disagreements within the committee. At times 
they might have followed one party line or another, but the fact that 
the three departments of the administration supported the bill, in 
fact drafted the bill, indicates that it was not a partisan matter. I 
think that the statement made just now by Mr. Utt should clear that 
matter up completely. As far as I am personally concerned, it is one 
of the nicest things I have heard since I came to Alaska. 

Mrs. GrrEEN. I agree with the chairman. I am very delighted over 
the statement. 

Mr. Girtuam. Mr. Chairman, we in Alaska feel as highly elated, 
and I am sure some of the local political parties will feel the same, 
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because many people have been quite sick over the division in Alaska 
of the political lines on this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Beltz, of Nome, who is of Eskimo lineage, 
indicated that he would like to speak on this mental health, and he 
represents probably a third of our total population when you get 
clown to blood lineage. 

Mr. O’Brien. I am acquainted with the Senator. We met in the 
lunchroom the other day. Would you proceed? Would you identify 
yourself for the record first. 





STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM E. BELTZ, SENATOR FROM THE 
SECOND DIVISION, ALASKA TERRITORIAL LEGISLATURE 





Mr. Betrz. I am William E. Beltz, senator from the second division, 
Nome, Alaska. I have been a business agent of this local here for 
3 years. I am president of the Alaska Council of Carpenters, and 
[ am a member of the Arctic Native Brotherhood. 

I am in favor of the bill. I think that it would be a step in the 
right direction. 

In the field of construction, which has been my work, an injured 
person on a job, the first thing i is to give first aid, and if a person is 
not competent in giving first aid, you can injure him more than the 
initial injury if it is administered wrongly. 

So I feel if proper medical authorities are in the stations that you 
can take care of a person who is partially mentally ill and he can be 
cured. 

Father BorLeau. One more point, Mr. Chairman. I would like to 
bring up a point here which is part and parcel of our four points we 
proposed to you, and that is this: Due to the fact that many people 
say that the native people of the various villages are not trained for 
jobs, many construction companies bring in men from outside in 
Seattle. Mr. Beltz can correct me on. this. 

I believe they bring them in with free transportation and meals; 
where, if a native is hired in Alaska he does not get that same privilege. 

The question was brought up in the case of Fort Yukon where they 
tried to hire the natives. They hired three natives who are actually 
skilled in mechanical lines, but when it came to pick and shovel work 
where there is no skill, the rank and file members of the people who are 
hired were from outside of Fort Yukon; is that correct? 

Mr. Beurz. Yes. 

Father Borteavu. That is a condition which we would like to have 
stopped. 

Mr. Assorr. On that point, Father, I note a reference here to the 
Davis-Bacon Act, and because of the Bureau of Reclamation con- 
struction activities our committee has from time to time found itself 
involved with people who administer and who are responsible in the 
Department of Labor for the Davis-Bacon provisions. I wonder if 
one of your group wishes to send to the committee for inclusion in 
the record at this point the specific reference of violation of the 
Davis-Bacon Act, because the committee chairman has found they 
are most cooperative and frequently with the time and space factor 
they have not been particularly apprised of the operation of the 
Davis-Bacon provisions at local level. It would be helpful. 
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Mr. Betrz. I can say this: The Davis-Bacon Act is not violated. 
It pertains only to the scale of pay. The scale of pay is paid, but 
these are fringe benefits that are brought in in order to induce special- 
ized trades to come on in and work in outlying districts. The fringe 
benefits are that room and board will be paid. But then the original 
people that are in the area do not get that benefit, but they would get 
the employment. 

Mr. Assorr. I would like to make one observation here: The 
University of South Dakota communicated to the committee about 
2 months ago the results of a conference held on an overall assault on 
the Indian problem in the State of South Dakota, and as I recall 
they have a population about the same as your native population, 
around 38,000, in South Dakota. 

I believe you would find the approach of that conference of the 
University of South Dakota at Vermillion an interesting one. It is 
done at local level on a cooperative basis and with the cooperation of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs to look at the long range—as it is labeled 
there—rehabilitation of their tribal economy. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Gillam or any of the witnesses, I was troubled 
by a previous remark which indicated that if this bill were passed 
Alaska might come in at a later date and say, ‘Well, we can’t handle 
the financial burden and we will have to go back to the Federal 
Government for aid.” 

I would like to ask any of the witnesses: All of you have talked 
with many people about this mental health bill, I know. Have you 
ever heard a suggestion it would be wise to get Alaska’s head under 
the tent and then after the bill was passed to go back to the Federal 
Government and ask for more financial help? 

Mr. GittaAm. That has never come up in the board of health. We 
have never taken that attitude. There is no such thought in the 
board of health. I personally have no such thought. Further, I 
personally have never heard that remark in Alaska. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you. 

Father Borteav. Just give us a foothold and we will walk ourselves. 

Mr. Bartietr. Well said. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, gentlemen. We appreciate 
your testimony. It has been most valuable. 

Father Botteav. Before closing, 1 would like to introduce Mr. 
Rockwood, who is the head of the Health, Education, and Welfare 
Council. They thought he would be gone so they gave me this job. 

Mr. Rockwoop. May I make one statement, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD E, ROCKWOOD, PRESIDENT, ALASKAN 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE COUNCIL, SECOND AND 
FOURTH DIVISION 


Mr. Rockwoop. I am Edward E. Rockwood, president of the 
Alaskan Health, Education, and Welfare Council, second and fourth 
division. 

We would want to strongly go on record, if it would help you at all, 
in full support of the mental health bill. We will admit possibly the 
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trial portion of it we don’t go along with, but we will take the bill. 
We want it. 

Mr. O’Brien. I think that is fine. 

I would like to say at this point, some members of the committee 
do not agree with some things in the bill. We want the bill, and it is 
much easier to amend a law after you get it enacted than it is to amend 
it before getting it enacted. 

Mr. Rockwoop. Certainly this council was not set up with the 
idea of a group of people doing good for another group over here. 
We are trying to be a vehicle, a vehicle of transmission from agencies, 
Federal, Territorial, or private or even municipal, to the people. We 
believe in decentralization, getting services, activities, to the people 
in the best way we can. In turn we also want to serve as a vehicle 
of the people to these agencies. 

Going along with that, maybe it may come up with some things 
that to us just do not make sense, but that is what the people in the 
villages want and need. We have disturbed them, their economy. 
We have set them up in the shape they are in today. It is up to us 
to get them out, but with their knowledge and help. So even though 
it may not go along with our individual ideas, we are trying to trans- 
mit the ideas of the people and not of ourselves. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Taytor. Mr. Chairman, I noticed there was no representative 
of the Alaskan Native Service in your group today. I wonder what 
sort of cooperation, officially or unofficially, the council gets from 
the ANS. 

Mr. Rockwoop. If I may answer that, they have extended to us 
full cooperation or they will assist us in any way possible. The 
individual members of the Alaska Native Service may have a voice 
in our council, but the agency or any other agency or Delegate 
Bartlett or anybody else here cannot come to us and say, ‘‘We want 
this; we don’t want this or that.’”’ They have no voice. We try to 
be the voice of the people, of the individual. If they work for the 
ANS, that is good because we can ask them questions and get informa- 
tion which we can further use to formulate ideas. 

Father Bormeav. If I might add at this point, it was brought out 
by members of the Alaska Native Service that they are now spending 
a great proportion of their money on curing illness, where they would 
like to spend that money on se it. And that is where they 
come in and say, ‘‘We want you to get going and help these people so 
we won’t have so much money spent on curing and can spend more 
on investigation and preventing.” 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much. 

(The suggestions submitted by the council follow:) 





SUGGESTIONS FOR CONSIDERATION OF THE HousE INSULAR AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 





I. The basic problem in Alaska seems to be the economic one. Not only is 
there a need to raise the standard of living in rural and city areas, but there must 
be a definite program of economic development which will have security. Pro- 
grams of health, education, and welfare depend upon these. 

IT: To produce this result, the Health, Education, and Welfare Council would 
suggest the following: 

A. A professional exploration and tabulation of the economic potential in the 
rural areas 

B. An immediate and definite plan to determine ownership of the lands in 
Alaska, whether the owners be natives, native groups, white citizens of Alaska, 
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Territorial or Federal departments. There can be no secure development of 
businesses, etc., if there is insecurity in ownership of land. 

C. A further extension and development of decentralized education, health, and 
welfare services. This would foster rural and family development; training of 
rural personnel to assist in this program. 

D. To develop, where and when necessary, centers of— 

1. Specialized handicap, vocational, and liberal education for the specially 
handicapped, gifted, and talented of the rural areas. We suggest Fairbanks 
as the center for northern Alaska. 

2. Specialized psychiatry and medicine— 

(a) Composed of specialists who can handle a mental institution, as 
well as educate citizens to the peculiar psychological problems of Alaska; 

(6) Who can be part of a core of professionals who will travel to the 
rural areas to assist in local problems of health and welfare; 

(c) Who can present to educate rural leaders who have come for 
concentrated courses in medical and welfare problems. 

We suggest these ideas to you as a particular application of the purposes and 
aims of the Alaska Health, Education, and Welfare Council, as manifested in the 
attached papers. And we urge that these problems be considered in the immediate 
future if at all feasible. 

CuHarLes D. Marrow, M. D. 
Byron GILLAM. 
Rev. Georce Boiteay, S. J. 


Mr. Assorr. Mr. Ben F. Potter. 

Mr. Chairman, perhaps there should go in the record at this time 
a letter over the signature of Anson Pratt, president of the Midnight 
Sun Lions Club, w hich states in the last paragr aph: 


Ben F. Potter, member of the Midnight Sun Lions Club, is authorized to appear 
before you, and speak on behalf of the club. 


Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
(The letter referred to follows:) 
MiIpNIGuT Sun Lions Cuius, 
Fairbanks, Alaska, September 15, 1955. 
To the ConGrEessIonNAL SuBCcOMMITTEE: Hon. Leo W. O’Brien, CHAIRMAN; 
Hon. Epitu Green, Hon. JAMEs Utt, Hon. Wiii1am A. Dawson, MEMBERS. 


Dear ComMMITTeEx MemBERs: Let it be known that the Midnight Sun Lions 
Club, of Fairbanks, Alaska, has gone on record of unanimously endorsing a vo- 
cational rehabilitational program for the native Indians and Eskimos of Alaska. 

Further, that such a vocational school be located in Fairbanks, as a central 
location. 

« ‘Ben F. Potter, member of the Midnight Sun Lions Club, is authorized to 
appear before you and speak on behalf of the club. 
Yours, 
ANSON Pratt, President. 


STATEMENT OF BEN F. POTTER, MEMBER, MIDNIGHT SUN LIONS 
CLUB, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Porrer. Thank you. I will speak briefly on account of the 
time. 

As is generally well known, the Lions Club is a service organiza- 
tion, not primarily concerned with charity, social organization, or 
fraternal, but purely for a service to the community or surrounding 
areas whereby they can help the disabled, maimed, or to advance the 
cause of veterans. 

In this capacity, this Lions Club, although we are a small organiza- 
tion, have asked me to come down and appear before you folks to en- 
dorse that we have vocational rehabilitation here in Alaska. That is 
for the native and Eskimo population. 
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These people have been living in a deplorable state. They are 
asked to help themselves, yet they have no way to help themselves. 

Here in the city, the city council, of which I am a member, has set 
aside a nice tract of land for a vocational school if it should so be de- 
sired, a tract of 40 acres in an ideal location, and there is more land 
available for such purposes, available with water and sewer facilities, 
and also to the existing high school of which a new one at present is 
being built. All those things are under consideration. 

This will be an ideal spot as it is in the center for a center of voca- 
tional rehabilitation. The members of the school board have endorsed 
the idea. 

The members of the council—I do not speak for them, but that has 
been done and all have been in accord. In fact, I have heard no dis- 
senting voices against it. 

These people, if brought here, would be of high-school age. They 
would be integrated with the present high-school system. They 
wouldn’t receive only the vocational training; they would receive 
regular education. It wouldn’t be that they would be given a crafts 
course and sent out without the other proper education; they would 
receive the regular high-school education. 

In such case it might be said there might be some people that have 
brought up the argument of what they would call hearts and flowers 
of separating these students from their families. In most high schools 
in thinly settled and populated areas of the United States the students 
have to go some distances to high school. I myself, as a boy, lived 
60 miles from the nearest high school on a ranch in W yoming. So 
I never go home except at Christmastime, and that is the situation 
here. A high-school student of that age brought in could learn, and 
when he went back to his family at different times he could convey to 
them a part of what he had learned himself to help to convey it. 

In establishing out in the rural area, you might establish a school 
out in their area right close to them, a smaller type of school, and they 
might learn a trade and technical points from that, but in this modern 
day they have to learn about the acts and ways of other people if they 
are going to go into the system with them. So, if such a school was in 
Fairbanks, then they would see what was going on in Fairbanks, they 
would meet the other people here, and along with their learning they 
would be able to learn to do and go along as people do on a regular 
scale. 

Mr. Assorr. The program you envisage, Mr. Potter, would be on 
a voluntary basis? 

Mr. Porrer. Yes; I am not seeking to add anything that would be 
a liability that they must do that. I respect the rights of the people, 
even the Eskimos or anybody, to do as they please. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, Mr. Potter. I commend the fine spirit 
of your fine organization and grateful for your speech. 

Mr. Porrer. Thank you very much for the opportunity of appear- 
ing before you. 

Mr. Apport. Mr. J. Steinard. Would you give your full name to 
the reporter, please? 
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STATEMENT OF JOE STEINARD, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. STernarpD. My name is Joe Steinard. I am here as a private 
citizen. 

I started out with one explanation and during the run of the meeting 
have found several loose ends that I honestly believe you gentlemen 
should know more about. 

I first got interested in any of this last spring. The way it happened, 
it was in a peculiar personal way, but it has wound up now in a public- 
spirited way. 

Here about a year and a half ago there was a public sale at Big 
Delta for business places, and at that time you specified, you drew 
sort of a sketch of what you was going to build and where abouts on 
that particular lot you were going to build, and about how much it 
was going tocost. You had to turn in all of your financial responsibili- 
ties as to your ability to build and so forth. Then, if that was 
accepted, you had 3 months time to get an operation. If you didn’t, 
no matter how much you had spent, it became the Government’s. 

This spring I figured I would go out and buy me a truck to haul 
building material. Just before I Jeft—I don’t know where I heard it 
now, but I heard that they were talking about releasing 150 feet on 
each side of the Alaska Highway. So I mentioned it in the land 
office. I said, ‘‘If it does happe n, I would like to know it as soon as 
possible because I am not going to build a building that any tractor 
can move. I am going to ‘build the only concrete "fireproof building 
on the Alaska Highway.”’ 

When I come back—I was out longer than I figured on, but when 
I got back I had a letter from the land office that that bill was going 
to come up you were talking about, to contact Delegate Bartlett 
and let him know somebody up here is interested in it. I did. He 
referred the letter on. He also sent me a copy of the bill and one 
thing and another. I guess it got as much consideration as it could 
in the short time it had. But anyway, that is the way it lays today. 

Leading up to all this, 1 am pretty personally interested in that 
Alaska Highway, and during the war I was placed in charge of all 
equipment for the United States engineers in Western Canada and 
the mainland of Alaska to build the highway in Canada, Air Force or 
anything else the engineers might construct in Alaska. And during 
that time I walked or drove over or through every inch of that land 50 
times. I have been to the end of each trail that shows wheel marks 
looking for lost or abandoned equipment. 

Since the Canadians took that over, I believe May 9, 1946 in White- 
horse, they have had a 20-year program whereby that time instead of 
it being 2,250 miles from Edmonton to Fairbanks, they are going to 
make it 1,500 and have it paved. 

Up to this time that has been financed directly by 100 percent 
military money on an average of $11 million a year, and the military 
takes that out of their appropriation all over Canada to run their 
expenses which they are cutting lower so they can have that $11 
million. 

In that time I have seen many, many places we thought was a 
wonderful road just completely abandoned and as good a highway base 
laid as there is any place in the States. I won’t say it is maintained 
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smooth, but they are ready for solid bottom. They have cut hundreds 
of miles out in places. 

Now then we come to Alaska. We put a pavement down, but we 
put it down in a place we don’t expect to be there a thousand years 
from now or 50 years even. We do it the American way. Let’s get 
it down quick because 25 years from now we will put it over here. 
But that is an expensive way, very expensive. The best way is the 

right way in the first place. 

We have got practically the worst hills, the worst curves, and the 
biggest hazards between Fairbanks and Big Delta there is any place 
on the highway, and that is a 300-foot right-of-way. From Big Delta 
to the Canadian border you are going through, I would say, western 
North Dakota-Montana territory, rolling hills, flat country. A 150- 
foot right-of-way would be big enough for anything in God’s world, 
but we have a 600-foot right-of-way. For what nobody to this day 
knows. And right in the middle of that to make a bottleneck is what 
is known as the Cathedral Bluff repeater station put up by the Army 
engineers for sale this fall. The land and all the buildings which came 
within 50 feet of the center line of the highway. There is created a 
bottleneck right there in that 600 feet. But still the rest of the high- 
way is 600 feet. 

My contention is this—and I personally put myself out to make 
three trips this summer up and down that highway talking to the 
businessmen. How can we afford to put up a building fit to live in 
or anything else when we don’t know but maybe tomorrow somebody 
is going to build a barn right beside us a hundred and fifty feet in 
front of us. 

Mr. Assotr. You understand, of course, do you not, that H. R. 
4096 was a bill that was blessed by the Department of the Interior 
and came about because of recognition of a need for embarking on a 
general program to reduce the area withdrawn from use? 

Mr. Sreinarp. That is correct. 

Mr. Asporr. And that bill has had the committee’s blessing and 
has passed the House? 

Mr. Sternarp. What I[ am saying on this particular one subject is 
to explain now how important time is right now. 

Mr. Assorr. You understand and recall that withdrawal was once 
more than 10 miles on either side of the highway, and Congress at 
least has been sneaking up on it, reducing it. 

Mr. Sternarp. Yes, but that leads up to other subjects that have 
been brought up here. 

I personally don’t expect to gain a nickel by 90 percent of the things 
I argue for in my statement, but the general people. 

There is an argument as to where to place responsibility of this 
street yesterday in Hamilton Acres. I personally know that street. 
That was built by the United States Army engineers’ money in 1945 
to let the prime contractor of the pipeline have a camp here at North 
Camp close to where they were constructing. That was the sole 
way of communication back and forth to Ladd Field through a 
wooden bridge they had planked so they could use it for that purpose. 

In 1947 that wooden bridge was torn out and a steel bridge put in. 
It was planked so they could use it for that purpose. It was kept 
open, travelable, all the time every day up to this very day by the 
Army engineers or what is out there at Ladd Field. That is the 
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history of that road and it never was put there with the Territory’s 
money but strictly Army money that has never been abandoned 
by them. 

There is another subject that is very dear to me because I believe 
Alaska some day, no matter how many people in the States don’t 
want it to be a State, I believe it will be. 

When you send a young fellow to school you send him there to 
prepare him for a high-se thool education. When you send him to 
high school you send him there for maybe a college or business, but 
you prepare him all the way. I think personally the time to prepare 
Alaska is a way, way past. We have got unsurveyed land here, we 
have got minerals, we have got resources untold because people don’t 
know what they are. But we want statehood. 

Supposing we get statehood tomorrow, what have we got to go 
with it? 

Right quick, I don’t believe the United States Government could 
scrape up enough money to properly take care of that statehood, but 
if these resources were released to Alaska—I am not saying all of 
them at one time—and let them personally get surveyed or somebody 
get them surveyed, they would become money in the pocket, money 
that could pay these bills you gentlemen have been asking about 
can you pay your way? 

Don’ t worry, they could pay their way. 

Here is an example of it. How much money has the biggest mining 
company in Alaska paid toward that school or royalties off of any 
school section or all the land they have mined? I don’t believe it 
has been very much, only just personal property tax, where I believe 
they have mined sections out there enough to build every school in 
Alaska on just the royalties and perpetually keep the schools. We 
are going to lose that unless you release that land before they are a 
State. 

Let the Territory, let either government, let anybody get in there 
and survey so we know what we got and establish the school sec- 
tions before these mineral rights are released to anybody. 

Mr. Ansorr. You understand under the present law, even though 
inplace school selections are located, and if proved to be mineralized, 
under present law they could not select them, they would have to 
make in lieu selections? 

Mr. Sternarp. That is true, but there is a lot of jealousy in this 
world that never got anybody anything but a headache, and I believe 
in the United States and the Territory of Alaska, if anybody wants to 
see anybody get ahead, they help them. 

Mr. Apsorr. You have a Delegate, of course, who has emphasized 
the very points you are emphasizing, and he perhaps could relate to 
you at great length the reaction to some of his efforts to secure min- 
eralized sections, and to speed up the survey. You heard the testi- 
mony of those people responsible for the survey? 

Mr. Sremnarp. That is right. 

Mr. Aszorr. Would it be possible for you to enlarge on your views 
in a written statement, Mr. Steinard? We are unfortunate ly pressed 
for time. 

Mr. STEINARD. One of them was this: In the 10 years I have been 
directly interested in Alaska, I find out there is a certain class of people 
here, if given the opportunity it is pretty hard to equal in their know- 
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how, and their willingness to learn and ability to perform real master 
jobs if given the chance, and that is the Eskimo. I don’t believe that 
you can go into any town of equal size in the United States—and I 
mean the whole United States—and find—take a town of 200 popula- 
tion of Eskimos and a town in the States of 200 population, and the 
chance these Eskimos have had to learn and the chance these people 
in the States have had to learn, and I don’t believe they can hold a 
candle to them. 

Therefore, I would like to see somebody that would have the power, 
some organization have the power not to just keep throwing these little 
nickle and dime schoolhouses around, but a real high school in the 
Eskimo district where they didn’t have to keep their whole family 
and all of their relatives broke paying their transportation back and 
forth and paying exorbitant room and board; some place where they 
can get to them to get that real high school education. That is what 
1 would like to see. 

What would that lead to? 

Well, the Geological Survey cannot find people enought to half 
man it. Why? 

Ninety percent of the employees are college students in the summer- 
time. ‘The first mosquito to stick a horn in them an inch deep, they 
run. These natives don’t run for nobody. They are there. If 
working close to home doing surveys where land is needed, they are 
there to do it and will do it summer, winter, or any time. 

Mr. O’Brien. We are very grateful to you, sir. 

Mr. Srernarp. Thank you for your patience. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Steimard. 

(Mr. Steinard submitted the following statement:) 

My name is Joseph Steinard, a resident of Fairbanks, Alaska, having lived in 
the Territory for 9 years. Have always been very much interested in the Alaska 
Highway during the construction and since. 

This is a written and itemized statement of the oral information I presented at 
the committee hearing, here at Fairbanks, Alaska, while your committee was here. 


1. ROADS 


The Alaska Highway was built primar‘ly for a military highway, with military 
funds. Now for the past several years it has been maintained with road funds 
by the road commission. It is my firm belief that the Alaska Highway should be 
maintained and improved, with military funds, as in case of war, it would be 
practically useless for civilian use, as it would be overcrowded with military 
traffic. 

In Canada, their part of the highway is maintained and improved 100 percent 
with military funds, taken a little here and a little there, from all the military 
funds of Canada, to do the job, amounting to $11 million yearly. 

Why the Army shouldn’t pay their fair part in maintaining this main highway 
to and from Alaska, I believe, needs investigating. 


2. RIGHT-OF-WAY WIDTH 


As it stands now the Alaska Highway is 600 feet wide. Most of the terrain it 
goes through is fairly level, on both sides of the highway, therefore making 600 
feet a farce, as there could be many railroad tracks, 2-land highways, pipelines, 
and anv other items not thought of now, properly placed in a right of way 300 
feet. There are many improvements being erected along the highway, but none 
of a permanent nature, because of the width of the highway. No one dares to 
invest in a permanent building, because if at a later date more land in front of 
them should be released, all their funds would be exhausted, building the original 
permanent-type building, while the land alongside them not built on, anyone 
could build closer to the highway and therefore obstruct their view and cause 
them many inconveniences, and loss of income. 
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There are 3 or 4 town sites, along that portion of the highway that is 600 feet 
wide. With that extreme width it is causing many inconveniences and unsightly 
sights at those places because of the portion of the highway laying between the 
private property and the highway proper. No one wants to properly take care 
of it, as it belongs to neither but the Interior Department, it is a sort of no-man’s 
land. 

At Tok Junction, Forty-Mile, Tanacross, Big Delta, all towns in the process of 
forming and growing, this 600 foot right-of-way is causing a serious problem. 

Less than 30 days ago there was a large townsite scld at auction at Big Delta 
Junction. The whole town will lay 300 feet from the center line of the highway 
with 150 feet of that belonging to neither the highway or the private parties, but 
the Interior Devartment. Who takes care of it? No one, as it is now. 

Why not at least release that portion where there are towns now so that they 

can plan and properly take care of it, before they are so far along in building and 
nlaauing for the future that it would disrupt their future for years, as later it 
would be necessary to revise and change all their plans to include said land. 

I am not alone in this request to release this land. I have contacted many 
people along the highway, especially at the above townsites and everyone says 
they cannot afford to erect decent buildings when to protect their investments it 
would be necessary to build closer, later when said lands were released, while 
many said they were planning to build permanent concrete buildings if and when 
it was released. 

I believe more could be done without any cost to the Government, by releasing 
this land now, than in the future, as now everyone is ready to go ahead and 
improve it, and with buildings that would be a credit to these towns, instead of 
the cheap makeshift construction that is being used at the time. 


Mr. Assporr. The next witness I have listed is Alice Stuart. 


STATEMENT OF ALICE STUART, EDITOR AND PUBLISHER OF THE 
ALASKA CALENDAR FOR ENGAGEMENTS 


Miss Stuart. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee and 
audience, | am here 

Mr. Ansorr. Would you identify vourself for the record, please? 

Miss Stuart. My name is Alice Stuart, editor and publisher of the 
Alaska Calendar for Engagements. 

I am here in the interest of another referendum on the statehood 
issue. There is diversity of opinion in Alaska on the issue of immedi- 
ate statehood, even if divided. Immediate statehood only if kept 
together. Commonwealth status even on a permanent basis. Com- 
monwealth only a step toward statehood. Or remain temporarily a 
Territory for the time being. 

I have here a petition. One of them has one title and one another. 
there are two parts to it. 

Fourteen hundred plus names are on this petition. It says: 

Let the people of Alaska be heard. We the undersigned citizens of the United 
States of America and legal residents of the Territory of Alaska respectfully 
request another Alaska referendum on statehood. We further request that the 
question be worded very clearly and definitely in an unbiased manner such as 
“Are you in favor or against immediate statehood for Alaska? In favor. 
Against.” 

And that would be placed on the ballot for the 1954 Alaska general 
election, 2 years ago when I started this petition just before the other 
hearings. 

Mr. Assporr. You say you have 1,400 signatures? 

Miss Stuart. There are over 1,400. There are 1,420. Some have 
gone off. Mr. Rain of the newspaper is no longer on it, and there are 
a couple of the others have gone. 


70587—56—pt. 1——15 
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Mr. O’Brien. Why was Mr. Rain’s name deleted? Did he change 
his mind? 

Miss Stuart. Because he made a statement in the newspaper I had 
secured his name under false pretenses, and that is a lie. Every page 
in this petition has a heading on it. I was very careful about that, 
and every person was required to read it before they signed it. 

Mr. Assporr. You have quoted the text of the petition accurately, 
and the reference would simply be in the record, Mr. Chairman, she 
has 1,400 signatures on it. 

Mrs. Green. Are those names certified? Have they been checked 
by anyone? 

Miss Stuart. No, I don’t think so, just myself. I took most of 
the names myself. I know they are voters. 

I will tell you the kind of people they are—doctors, lawyers, mer- 
chants, legislators, bankers, miners, truckers, radio, newspaper, 
undertaker, artists, fliers, surgeons, longshoremen, housewives, 
farmers, clerks, fishermen, all kinds of people. 

Mr. O’Brien. Would you not say, Miss Stuart, their interest in 
the matter is rather slight and none of those 1,400 who signed, o1 
certainly not more than 2 or 3 ever took the trouble to write to me 
as chairman of the subcommittee which has the bill in charge to say 
they were opposed to statehood? 

Miss Stuart. I think they sort of depend on your judgment. 

Mr. Dawson. These people are opposed to statehood? 

Miss Stuart. No, they are not. Some of them are very eager for 
statehood, some very much opposed, some want commonwealth; but 

they all believe in the right of the people to be heard by ballot. They 
want to be given their opportunity by ballot to indicate their wishes. 

Mr. Dawson. The sense of the petition is they want a referendum? 

Miss Srvarr. That is true. 

Mr. Dawson. And are not taking sides one way or another? 

Miss Sruart. No. They are people who believe in the American 
system of letting the people have the final authority. 

Mr. O’Brien. Has there been a referendum? 

Miss Srvart. There was one held 9 vears ago in 1946. 

Mr. O’Brien. That was in favor of immediate statehood? 

Miss Srvuart. No. It was a very general question. It was just 
statehood. 

Mr. Assorr. You did indicate, I believe, you have underlined the 
word “immediate’’ in this question. 

Miss Stuart. Yes. 

I would like to throw a question in your record, if I might. 

When was it held? 

The answer is 9 years ago, 1946. 

Would we ask that Germany or any other country be guided by a 
referendum 9 years old? 

How did it come out? 

How many judicial divisions are there in Alaska? Four. In 
favor, 2; against, 2 

That is a diversion of opinion. 

The total vote cast on the question was 16,452. In favor, 59 per- 
cent, 9,630. Less than 10,000. Against, 41 percent, 6,822. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt here? 

Are vou opposed to statehood, Miss Stuart? 
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Miss Stuart. I am opposed to statehood until the moment the 
people have indicated by this vote they want it. If the people want 
it, | want it. 

Mrs. GREEN. Were you a resident here in 1946? 

Miss Sruart. I have been a resident since 1940. 

Mrs. GREEN. That referendum in 1946 did show the majority 
favored statehood? 

Miss Stuart. It showed—well, it was a question on the ballot we 
didn’t realize what was going to be on there. The people marked it 
hit or miss, I believe. 1 may be wrong. 

Mrs. Green. That is a matter of opinion. 

Miss Stuart. That is right. 

Mrs. GREEN. You say as soon as the majority say they would 
favor statehood—would you favor it? 

Miss Stuart. Now we have had an opportunity to discuss it, yes. 
It has been on radio and newspapers. 

Mrs. Green. Did you favor statehood in 1946 when the referendum 
showed the majority did? 

Miss Stuart. No, because there had been little discussion up here. 

Mrs. GREEN. You are not opposed to statehood? 

Miss Stuart. I am not opposed to statehood in principle at all. 
I have been in different States and think it is the finest way of govern- 
ment there is. 

Mrs. Green. Are you employed or do you receive contributions 
or receive fees or do you receive any money from any group? 

Miss Stuart. No. I went to Washington asking that they would 
let us have this referendum here first, and my way was paid by 35 
people who live in this town. A clothing store, ladies’ clothing. The 
two hotels put in some money. A mi aid in the hotel put insome. A 
clinic put in some. A aaa store put in some. Just different 
people around here. They realized maybe someone should go down 
and say something. So they sent me. They paid my airplane ticket 
and I paid my own expenses 

Mrs. Green. You do not officis ally represent any group? 

Miss Sruarr. Only the people on the petition that want a 
referendum. 

Mr. Bartierr. Miss Stuart, your only role in Washington then 
was in urging Congress to see to it that a referendum was provided? 
That was the only thing you did there in connection with statehood? 

Miss STUART. Personally, I brought out the point that our—all I 
did when I went to Was! ington, I took all the factual information I 
could with me. I took our voting records with me. I have them here. 

Mr. Barter. But it is a fact, is it not, that while in Washington 
you were actively opposing statel ood? 

Miss Stuart. I told them that personally I did not think we could 
afford it, and I showed them these records. But I did not speak for 
other people in opposition. For other people I spoke on the fact 
they wanted a referendum. 

Mrs. Green. Tl en you are opposed to statehood? 

Miss Stuart. I am until we ! ave that referendum. 

Mrs. Gruen. You just made tle statement you were opposed to it, 
you told tle people in Washinton you were opposed to it because you 
did not think you could afford it. 

Miss Stuart. I gave them a lot of reasons. 
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Mrs. Green. Then you did oppose statehood when you were in 
Washington? 

Miss Stuart. Yes, I did oppose statehood. 

Mrs. GreEN. Then you are opposed to statehood? 

Miss Sruarr. No, I am not opposed to statehood. I am not 
opposed in principle. 

Mrs. Green. I am still not clear. You have gone to Washington 
and you opposed statehood. 

Miss Stuart. That is true until we have the referendum. 

Mrs. Green. Did you make the statement to them you were 
opposing it until you had the referendum? Or did you make the 
statement you opposed it because you felt you could not finance 
it and other reasons as you just indicated? 

Miss Sruart. I gave the reasons that I thought there would 
possibly be a vote against it instead of for it and that because we do 
not have the population to support it. 

Mrs. Green. In your opinion you do not think you have the 
population? 

Miss Stuart. I think probably our population is a little less small. 

Mr. Assorr. Are you 

Miss Srvuart. Do you care what I think particularly? I don’t 
give a hoot what I think. It is what the people of Alaska think is 
important. 

Mr. O’Brien. How many people are there in Alaska? 

Miss Sruart. It is estimated around 200,000. 

Mr. O’Brien. How many signatures do you have there? 

Miss Stuart. I have 5 percent of our voters. Our voters number 
27,553. And isn’t the Ame rican voting record approximately 50 
percent of the eligible voters? 

We have 27,553. That would mean about 50,000 eligible voters 
if we were to go by the same basis. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. O’Brien. I would say that most any Member of Congress 
who would be elected by 59 percent of the vote cast in his district 
would feel he was quite popular. 

Miss Stuart. I know that. However, I would like to bring you 
a few facts. 

The facts were 9 years ago in 1946 that 2 of our divisions were against 
and 2 for, and that less than 10,000 votes had been cast in favor. 

That we are supposed to have a population of 200,000 people. 
The 1950 census showed our population was 128,643, and in that 
report of the census say there were 60,000 people over 21 who were 
residents of Alaska, of whom 14,000 are aboriginal Aleuts, Eskimos, 
and Indians, 13,000 Government employees. 

Mr. O’Brien. You say the population of Alaska is considerably 
larger than it was 9 years ago when you had the referendum? 

Miss Sruarr. Of course. 

Mr. O’Briex. Would that not be a greater reason for statehood? 

Miss Srvarr. It might be, but let them vote. They never have 
had an opportunity. Many people have come here since and never 
had a chance to vote on the question. 

Mr. Barrierr. Would not they have an opportunity to express 
their views on statehood when they vote for or against the constitution 
which will be presented to them after the coming convention? 
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Miss Stuart. Mr. Bartlett, we have just elected delegates to the 
constitutional convention. However, a vote on whether we want a 
good constitution or don’t want a good constitution is not whether 
we want immediate statehood even if divided or immediate statehood 
only if kept intact. 

Mr. Bart ietr. Were you a candidate for delegate to the constitu- 
tional convention? 

Miss Stuart. Yes, I was, and I belong to no party. 

Mr. Bartierr. One of your principal issues was the question of 
referendum, was it not? 

Miss Stuart. I didn’t make any issue. 

Mr. Bartierr. You did not discuss it? 

Miss Stuart. The only issue was I wanted our constitution based 
on solid American principles, representative government, and all of 
that. 

Mr. Bartierr. !t was well known by the voters that you favor 
this referendum? 

Miss Stuart. I am sure they know how I stand. I don’t even 
belong to any club groups, and without belonging to either party, 
I think I did extremely well in that election. Those people wouldn’t 
have voted for me unless they believed in what I stood for. 

Mr. Barrierr. Where did vou get most of those signatures? 

Miss Stuart. Sixty-two different communities in Alaska—Sitka, 
Mt. Edgecumbe, Juneau, Petersburg, Douglas, Wrangell, Port 
Alexander, Yakutat, Point Barrow— 

Mrs. GREEN. May I interrupt here? You personally secured 
those from the 62 towns? 

Miss Sruartr. Not all. There are 60 or 70 secured by a lady 
in Sitka. 

Mrs. Green. You secured the other 1,300 by yourself? 

Miss Stuart. No. I should say I secured probably 1,200 of them. 

Mrs. Green. Then you have done considerable traveling around 
the Territory? 

Miss Sruarr. Yes. 

Mrs. GREEN. Do you pay your own expense on that or another 
group? 

Miss Sruart. I pay all my own expenses. 

Mr. Asspotr. Where you show a column on years, “1 ye: 

“3 years,” that is not the age of the voter, that is the period of heckden nce 
in the Territory? 

Miss Sruarr. Yes; name, period of residence, and address. 

When in Juneau I made this in duplicate. I took one copy and 
gave it to the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs here 
2 vears ago. I gave them all I had at the time. I mailed the rest in. 

The other copy I brought to our own legislature because I under- 
stand the American way of doing things is, “under article I of the Bill 
of Rights you may petition your Government. So I took the petition 
to our legislature and asked them to introduce a bill. The senate was 
good enough to introduce a bill. It went through several processes, 
and finally the last day left hanging on second reading. But the house 
members, nobody would introduce it in the house. In fact, some 
utterly refused to look at the petition of their own people. 

Mr. Asporr. Is not that the democratic process? You have 
elected representatives in the Territory of Alaska, and if in the col- 
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lective judgment of those people who have been elected in a two-house 
system, they either do not feel they could support a measure that would 
provide for referendum or are not interested in the measure—are you 
perhaps premising your argument on the basis this would be a demo- 
cratic process only to have a referendum? Is that not peculiarly 
in the control of the duly elected legislature in the first instance? 

Miss Sruarrt. Surely, but some of the States have referendums. 
If the legislature is unwilling or unable to pass a measure, then the 
people—— 

Mr. O’Brien. Not all our States. New York does not. 

Miss Stuart. New York does not? 

Mr. O’Brien. I don’t think it ever will. 

Miss Stuart. Most of the Western States do and they all came in 
after 1950, except five, to have it. 

Mr. Dawson. New York got in early. 

Miss Stuart. It certainly did. 

Mr. O’Brien. I am sure you are aware how easy it is to get signa- 
tures for petitions, including most anything, including one’s own 
execution. That was done by the New York Sun. I forget how many 
signatures they got. 

Mr. Urr. As far as California is concerned, the referendum is the 
bane of our existence. We get about 40 screwball petitions every 
year and it results in a hodgepodge of legislation. 

Mrs. Green. May I ask this question: Was anyone elected to 
the constitutional convention with a platform or plank or pleading 
against statehood, arguing against statehood? 

Miss Sruarr. I don’t think so. 

Mrs. GreEN. Was anyone elected to the constitutional convention 
who had as part of his platform or plank the need for a referendum? 

Miss Sruart. I doubt it. 

Mr. O’Brien. Was anyone elected to the legislature on such 
plank or platform? 

Miss Stuart. I doubt it. I don’t think anyone ran on that plat- 
form. 

Mr. O’Brien. And there is no great demand, is there? You had 
to go out and get those signatures and, I presume, did a little 
missionary work while you were gathering them, which is proper. 
But there was no great rush of people to you to sign the petition. 
They must of known it was there. 

Miss Stuart. I don’t know. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you really believe that the majority of the people 
in Alaska want to defer statehood until there is a referendum? 

Miss Sruart. I honestly can’t speak for the people, but I should 
think they could. I don’t think anyone can speak for the people and 
bind them unless by election and an absolutely true referendum. 

Mr. O’Brien. We are doing it constantly in Congress every time 
we pass a bill. 

Miss Stuart. This is an awfully important matter. It will cost 
a great deal of money and— 

Mr. O’Brien. So are they. 

Miss Stuart. We have got to have every single soul— 

Mr. O’BriEN. The first bill I voted on in Congress, my ‘dear lady, 
was for an appropriation of $40 billion, and we did not have a refer- 
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endum, It was frightening, but it was my responsibility. I do not 
believe in referendums on everything that comes up. 

Miss Stuart. Would you be against a referendum for Alaska? 

Mr. O’Brien. To have a referendum at this time, yes; but I think 
it would be a further excuse for the undue delay in statehood. 

Miss Sruart. Is it not possible that it would even help the pro- 
ponents of statehood to get their point across by getting more than 
10,000 people? 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. O’Brizn. No; I do not. I think if your legislature provided 
for a referendum the opponents of statehood in Congress would use 
that as another excuse for some more years of delay. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Chairman, may I state my complete agreement 
with your statement. I feel it is delaying tactics. I feel it is an ex- 
pensive procedure, and I personally would oppose it. 

Miss Sruart. Thank you, Mrs. Green. However, I do believe it is 
wiser to get your compass direction before you start rushing some- 
where, and I do know there are people who disagree with it. There 
are some people who want Territory, some who want Commonwealth, 
some who want statehood divided, some who want statehood intact; 
and I think everyone of them has a right to express their opinion by a 
vote on those questions which have not all come up in other referen- 
dums on statehood in general. 

Mr. O’Brien. May the Chair say, while it is evident that some of 
the members of the committee disagree, we do not disagree with your 
right to do what you are doing. You have a perfect right as a citizen 
to go out and get as many signatures as you can. So please do not 
misunderstand the committee. 

Miss Stuart. I just read a little book which said if every individual 
would take an interest in their government and do their best on every- 
thing that concerns them, that possibly it would become government 
of the people rather than government of the minority or pressure 
groups. That is what I try to do. 

Mr. Dawson. I would like to add a word to what the chairman 
has said. I think the lady should be commended for coming up and 
making a statement of this type. Even though we may not agree 
with you, you are certainly espousing a cause which is rather unpop- 
ular, and you are to be commended for coming before the committee 
and presenting these views even though some may not agree with them. 

Mr. Barruetr. That goes for me too, Alice. 

Miss Stuart. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. O’Brien. Back on the record. 

Mr. Assorr. Mr. Humphrey. State your full name, please. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM HUMPHREY, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Humpurey. My name is William Hunphrey. I live in Fair- 
banks, Alaska. I am presently majoring in accounting at the Uni- 
versity of Washington and hope eventually to go to law school there. 

There are two different things I want to speak about. 

First is the matter of statehood, the way I think would be easiest 
to get it. 
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I believe that the Democrats and Republicans alike should unite 
on support of statehood for Hawaii first before Alaska statehood and 
not make a partisan issue of it. For this reason 

Mr. O’Brien. Why do you select Hawaii first? 

Mr. Humpurey. Why? Because the administration endorses it, 
There is not so much—I’m afraid if Alaska is either joined with 
Hawaii or passes before Hawaii it would be vetoed by the President 
and there wouldn’t be enough votes in Congress to override the veto. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you realize that at the recent session the debate 
indicated there was more opposition to Hawaii? Certainly there 
were greater attacks on statehood for Hawaii than for Alaska. 

Mr. Humpurey. I still feel if the northern Democrats and Republi- 
cans would unite in supporting Hawaiian statehood it would pass, 
and Alaska statehood would be indirectly benefited in this way. 
All arguments, including those of national defense, would be answered 
by the admission of Hawaii. 

Mr. O’Brien. Would that not be true if it were reversed? Would 
not Hawaii get in if Alaska got statehood? 

Mr. Humpurey. That would possibly be true, but you have to 
think about getting enough votes for overriding Eisenhower’s veto. 

Mr. O’Brien. That is an important point. Offhand I cannot 
think of an immediate answer to that. 

Mr. Humpurey. Another reason, too. I feel also, if the Republicans 
and Democrats do join together in voting for statehood that the 
southern Democrats would not appreciate it very well and might 
cause some harm on the voting coalition of the southern Democrats 
and Republicans. The southern Democrats, in retaliation against 
Republicans voting for Hawaii statehood, would support northern 
Democrats and would have enough votes in Congress along with the 
liberal Republicans to get Alaska statehood passed by itself even 
over President Eisenhower’s veto. 

Mr. Urr. I would like to know upon what grounds you base the 
fact the President would veto an Alaska statehood bill. 

Mr. Humpnrey. It has been hinted and rumored he has opposed it 
on the grounds of national defense. 

Mr. Uir. I do not know of any flat statement the administration 
would veto such a bill. 

Mr. Humpurey. But there has been no active support of Alaska 
statehood from the administration. I happen to be a Republican 
myself. There has not been active support for Alaska statehood by 
the administration as there was before Eisenhower was President. 
For some reason, not openly, they are quietly trying to smother 
Alaska statehood. 

Mr. O’Brien. Of course, that occurred before the present adminis- 
tration, that smothering process. 

Mr. Humpurey. The administration right now, I say, is quietly 
trving to smother the Alaska statehood bill, I believe. 

Mr. O’Brien. Then you suggest that the Republicans and the 
Democrats get. together, which is quite an accomplishment to start 
with, and we support statehood for Hawaii on the assumption that if 
Hawaii gets in Alaska will have to come in? 

Mr. Humpurey. I believe it would not have to come in, but it will 
come in, not only for the moral reason that if Hawaii has statehood 
Alaska should have also, but it will break up the coalition of conserva- 
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tive Republicans and southern Democrats. I am sure every southern 
Democrat will vote for Alaska statehood if Hawaii comes in as a 
State, because I really don’t see how they could work longer with the 
Eisenhower administration and forgive them for supporting the suc- 
cessful admission of Hawaii as a State with the high colored popula- 
tion, which is well known in the South where white supremacy comes 
from. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. O’Brien. We did not get statehood under a Democratic 
President either. 

Mr. Humpurey. That was because of the southern Democrat coali- 
tion with the Republicans. 

Mr. Dawson. They are still there. 

Mr. Humpurey. I mean, I have tried to bring out that I don’t 
think they would support the Eisenhower administration in opposing 
Alaska statehood after Hawaii comes in. 

Mr. Barruetrr. Mr. Chairman, strictly in an individual capacity, 
you understand, I am not prepared to say on the spur of the moment 
that I want to dispute any of Mr. Humphrey’s statements or to 
quarrel with his proposed strategy, reserving a right to do either at 
a later date, of course. 

Mr. Dawson. I want to say I agree with him, too. I think the 
powers that be know what they are doing, but if we could vote on 
these issues separately both of them would get in a lot easier and a 
lot quicker. 

Mr. O’Brien. I think that is probably true. It is a question of 
whether the chicken or the egg will come first, though, Mr. Dawson. 
I would be perfectly willing to vote separately if we could vote first 
on Alaska. 

Mr. Dawson. That would be up to the people who control the 
Congress to decide which bill is going to come up first. The Demo- 
crats control the Congress, let us vote out each separately and let the 
Rules Committee decide which one is going to come first. Leave it 
up to them. 

Mr. O’Brien. What has been the history of a separate statehood 
bill? 

Mr. Dawson. Counsel could probably explain that. 

Mr. Asrorr. Those who take a dim view of it feel that the Houses 
alternate in passing bills. The Alaska statehood bill has passed the 
House once. A majority of the Senators in the United States Senate 
today, a very slight majority, voted for the joint Alaska and Hawaii 
statehood bill in the 83d Congress. 

There is one avenue of approach, perhaps a last remaining combina- 
tion, that has been observed—that Hawaii statehood has been ap- 
proved under a Democratic President with a Democratic Congress, 
under a Democratic President with a Republican Congress, under a 
Republican President with a Republican Congress, and the only 
remaining combination—and the one that presently exists—is that 
of a Republican President and a Democratic Congress. One addi- 
tional possible approach to the House Rules Committee might be 
sought, and that is to take both bills, in two separate bills, and seek what 
might be called a joint rule, or a “consecutive resolution,” so that you 
would devote 4 hours of debate to Alaska, at which time you would 
vote, and included in the same resolution, devote 4 hours debate to 
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Hawaii, so there would be assurance that members would have an 
opportunity to express themselves in the same general period, with 
assurance that both would be offered to them. 

The statute books and the precedents have been explored at great 
length to determine what might be the most logical way to present 
the two statehood bills. 

Did you have another point you wish to make? 

Mr. Humpnrey. Regarding what I feel is the wasting of Govern- 
ment money on Federal contracts. 

I was employed for about 2 weeks this year beginning I think—I 
don’t have a calendar with me—beginning the Monday following the 
18th of August and ending Saturday before last, and working for the 
Tuttle Engineering Corp. They have a contract with the Corps of 
Engineers here and in Anchorage. I don’t know whether it is nego- 
tiated or bid type contract, but it is to do almost all of the surveying 
for them, field surveying. 

We understand that the Government has to pay Tuttle so much 
money for each employee, and Tuttle passes the money on to the 
employee and collects a profit, which is all right. 

Tuttle is not union like most of the other contractors. 

I went to work for Tuttle this last time. Although I was taken 
into and required to work in not only Ladd Air Force Base but even 
restricted areas, I was not given a pass of any kind, security pass of 
any kind. I could just as well have been a Russian spy. I could 
have gone in, have made drawings from memory or found out vital 
defense information. There was no security check whatsoever as is 
run on Federal employees. 1 think the same is true of other 
employees. 

Also, as far as working is concerned, they worked on the bases, 
were paid to work about 9 hours a day but worked, particularly 
where I worked, about 4 hours out of the day. At other times they 
just sit in the car or play baseball on the baseball diamond Saturday 
afternoon, Saturday afternoon before Labor Day they played 
baseball for about an hour, and then I saw a football game. 

We were told we were going to work on Labor Day. I think—I 
am not sure though—there is a requirement that the contractors are 
supposed to pay their employees double time, but I was so informed 
we were not to get double time. I am not saying this was an issue or 
not, but I wanted to take Labor Day off to be with my parents. The 
following morning I was called—rather that night I was called on the 
telephone and told I was done. I asked why and they said I was too 
lazy and incompetent. I don’t know whether that is true or not. 

The point I am trying to get across is that Congress should more 
closely investigate and supervise the money being appropriated for 
defense projects up here. There might be quite a bit of boondoggery. 
I don’t know. You hear of all of this money spent on defense con- 
tracts up here. As far as employment of military labor at places like 
Aniak—is that Aniak, Bob? 

Mr. Barrier. It might be one of them. I have not heard of that 
particular one. 

Mr. Humpurey. Some Air Force base in southwestern Alaska. 
=~ military stevedoring at Whittier. I think that should be stopped 
also. 
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Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, Mr. Humphrey. 

I might say that this concludes 

Mr. Assport. One item, Mr. Chairman, a letter from a Mrs. 
Carrighar, which may presage a written statement to follow, to be 
made a part of the record at this time, expressing her views briefly. 
There may be others. With that observation it is suggested that 
October 15 be set as the cutoff date for submission of any written 
statements, either commenting on testimony given orally, or addi- 
tional written statements by individuals who may wish to submit 
them directly to the committee. Simply address them to the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, United States Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(The letter referred to follows: ) 


FarRBANKS, September 14, 1956. 
Mr. GeorGe ABBOTT, 
Congressional Subcommittee on Territories and Insular Possessions, 
Nordale Hotel, Fairbanks, Alaska. 


Dear Sir: Recently a conference was held in Fairbanks to discuss the health, 
education, and welfare of Alaskas natives. 

Sixty-one persons attended for 3 days. Except for special-interest groups from 
Fairbanks, such as the chamber of commerce delegates, these persons were there 
because of their personal interest in the natives. Those from out of town had 
paid their own plane fares to attend. They were welfare workers, physicians, 
nurses, traders, missionaries, people who have had daily contact with native 
problems. Among these professionals there was virtual unanimity as to what 
should be done. 

Their opinions, as expressed on the floor and in the resolutions, differed greatly 
from those of the chamber of commerce representatives. You doubtless will hear 
the chamber of commerce arguments, chiefly the proposal that more of the natives 
be moved to large cities like Fairbanks—that they be enticed to move, that is, 
through the placement of schools. The conference as a whole opposed this plan. 
May I come and explain briefly the reasons why? ‘They are based on the tem- 
perament and present development of the natives, traits you will not have time to 
observe on your brief trip through Alaska. 

I have lived for 7 years among the Eskimos, have written extensively about 
them in the Saturday Evening Post, and am now preparing a book about them. 
What I hope to present to your committee, however, are not my own opinions but 
those of the majority of delegates to the conference, at which I was a member of 
the resolutions committee. 

We have been told that the Bureau of Indian Affairs will soon present new 
plans to Congress involving the Alaska natives, and we hope that your consi¢er- 
ation of these plans will not be based on a one-sided picture. 

Sincerely yours, 
SaLty CARRIGHAR. 

Mr. O’Brien. I might say I think we have had 10 or 11 hours of 
hearings here. J am sure the other members of the committee agree 
with me that they have been most instructive. The witnesses have 
been very cooperative, and I am sure from what we have heard here 
and learned here we can all approach the problems of Alaska in a 
better way than we have in the past. 

I would like to place in the record the gratitude of the committee 
to the Carpenters Union No. 1243 of the United Brotherhood of 
Sarpenters and Joiners of America for permitting us to use this hall 
for our hearings. 

The committee will now stand adjourned subject to call of the Chair. 

(The following statement was subsequently submitted for inclusion 
in the record: ) 
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BorvER TRADING Post, 
BorDER Ciry, 
Fairbanks, Alaska, October 10, 1955. 
Hon. Leo W. O'BRIEN, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Territories and Insular Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN O’Brien: I wished that I had known that you were in 
Fairbanks, Alaska, and could have brought this matter, which I am writing, to 
your attention at that time. My news reaches me so out of date that when I did 
know of your presence in Fairbanks, you and your party left. 

However I wish to stress the fact that I live on the Alaska- Yukon border some 
300 miles southeast of Fairbanks, on the Alaska Highway, and that what we need 
now is an immigration and customs office here, rather than at Tok Junction which 
is approximately 100 miles northwest of here. 

One of my competitors has been using Canadian labor for the past years and 
had them build, maintain and help operate the place. I’ve taken the metter up 
with the immigration department at Tok Junction and it seems that nothing 
much can be done to remedy the situation, on account of the distance involved, 
which in order to correct this situation, the customs and immigration office should 
be established here on the border. 

I and other competitors in the area always use American labor when needed 
and I don’t think it fair that one competitor can get by while the rest of us do not. 
I know there is more than enough unemployed Americans in Fairbanks and 
Anchorage who can fill the necessary jobs in my and other establishments. The 
only way I can see to protect our own unemployed is by having an immigration 
office here where it should be and a condition as this can be rectified immediately. 

Also I hear daily complaints from the American tourists when they find out 
that they have to travel a long distance before checking in again. From the 
economic standpoint in this area, we operators lose a goodly share of business be- 
cause of the fact that the Canadian and American customs offices are so tar apart. 
It seems that the majority of the travelers wish to get through one customs and 
then the other as soon as possible, which means traffic does not stop as much as 
it would otherwise. If there were a customs and immigration office here at the 
border, the traveling public would then stop in the area thus bolstering the econ- 
omy in this area, and improve conditions in the area considerably. 

If I had known in time I am certain you would have sent one of your party 
down this way and get a firsthand picture of the situation. Also if you and your 
committee should send someone to investigate this situation, have your representa- 
tive stop at each place and have himself made known and I am sure he would get 
some valuable information. In the past all the former persons sent out to look 
into the situation just went through and when we found out, the party was al- 
ready in Fairbanks. I don’t know how anyone could get any information by just 
passing through. 

I trust that you will give this matter of establishing a customs and immigration 
office here at the Alaska-Yukon border your full attention and see what can be 
done in the earliest future possible. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Matt J. GRAHEK, Proprietor. 


(Whereupon, the subcommittee adjourned at 12:50 p. m., to re- 
convene at the call of the Chair.) 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1955 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIES AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Barrow, Alaska. 

The Subcommittee on Territories and Insular Affairs met at 
2 p. m., pursuant to call, in the Barrow Theater, with members of 
the Barrow Native Council and other residents of the Barrow com- 
munity. Congressman Leo W. O’Brien, New York, presided. 

Members of Congress present included Hon. Edith Green of 
Oregon, Hon. William A. Dawson of Utah, Hon. James B. Uit of 
California, and Delegate E. L. Bartlett of Alaska. 

Also present were Mr. George W. Abbott, committee counsel, 
Mr. S. L. McFarland, engineering consultant, and Mr. J. L. Taylor, 
Territories consultant; Dr. John C. Reed, program director, United 
States Geologic Survey, Mr. Max Penrod, Alaska Native Service, and 
Col. M. A. Libby, United States Air Force. 


(A statement on Barrow, Alaska, prepared by the Library of 
Congress, was inserted in the record at this point by Chairman 


O’Brien.) 


THE NATIVE VILLAGE oF Barrow, ALASKA 


The native village of Barrow is located on the northernmost tip of the Territory 
of Alaska in 71° 21 minutes north latitude and 156° 17 minutes west longitude. 
The land around Barrow is a low tundra coastal plain, rising to low mountains 
about 50 miles back from the coast, the average elevation of the village itself 
being 23 feet. Soil near the village site consists of a glacial moraine. The 
Department of Agriculture Yearbook for 1941 gives the following information 
concerning the climate: 


Temperature: | Killing frost: 

January average, 17.0° Last spring, July 4 

July average, 40.2° First in fall, July 21 

Maximum, 78° Growing season, 17 days 

Minimum, — 56° 

Average annual precipitation is 4.34 inches, distributed as follows: 
Inches Inches 

January.......-.- r 0. 15} July _- 0. 93 
February-_------ ‘ . 20} August 74 
March_.- . 14| September 
April fea . 13} October_ 
NA. ts asda . 15| November 
ic hod a . 26) December 


There is a seasonal darkness for approximately 6 weeks in the winter and a 
period of perpetual sun in the summer for the same period. During an average 
year the village can expect approximately 136 clear days, 49 partly cloudy and 
180 cloudy days, with an average snowfall of 10.8 inches each year. 

The history of Barrow Village is very vague although it is known that a native 
Eskimo village was in existence on this site 50 years ago, when whaling boats 
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frequented the area. Barrow was organized under the Indian Reorganization 
Act during March of 1940 with a charter, constitution, and bylaws. Under the 
terms of the Reorganization Act the village has a council, although the tribe owns 
no land, nor does it operate any enterprises as a tribe. The natives are under the 
jurisdiction of a United States commissioner located in Barrow. Although the 
tribe does not own any land, they do have possessory rights; individuals and family 
groups have fishing and hunting camps and trapping areas which are recognized 
by the village group. Land areas are reserved at Barrow for the school, hospital, 
Alaska communications system, Weather Bureau, Department of the Army, and 
the Department of the Navy. One tract is patented; all other land is in the public 
domain. 

Education of the native people is a responsibility of the Department of the 
Interior, and at the present time Barrow has a school with a principal, 9 teachers, 
and 8 classrooms (grades 1 through 8). For the school year 1955-56 total enroll- 
ment is 308. Point Barrow has its own hospital run by the United States Public 
Health Service with a staff of 1 doctor and 5 nurses. In Barrow there are a com- 
munications office run by the Department of the Army, a Weather Bureau 
station, post office, and a unit of the Alaska National Guard. Wien Alaska 
Airline supplies transportation twice a week for passengers and mail service and 
three times a week for freight between Barrow and Fairbanks. During the 
summer daily schedules are maintained for tourists. 

Minor crimes are handled by the village council, all others are prosecuted under 
the Territorial laws. The tribe does not have a law and order code. It does not 
keep vital statistics but, the Vital Statistics Division of the Territorial Health 
Department does keep such statistics for this area. 

All businesses at Point Barrow are owned and operated by resident natives 
except the Meade River Coal Co., which employs all native help. Among the 
enterprises owned by the natives are a stock company general store, a bakery, 
restaurant, hotel, motion-picture theater, and lighterage. Four other stores 
and one restaurant in the village are operated by individual natives. 

Reindeer herds were dispersed during the years the Arctic contractors were 
prospecting the oil in the area. At that time there was plenty of work and high 
wages making it difficult to get good herders. Along with the demand for meat, 
the lack of herders led to heavy butchering and neglect of the herds, the year 
1952 brought about the last of the reindeer herds. 

In 1955 the total population of the settlement at the village was given as 
1,142 compared to 951 in 1950 and 363 in 1939. Individuals and organizations 
pay all taxes applicable to their business operations, but, of course, do not pay 
taxes on land, since they own none. The men of the village are employed on 
military projects, handling freight shipped into the village, and at the school 
and hospital. Hunting, fishing and trapping provide additional income as does 
the making of whalebone baskets and the carving of ivory. Income for the year 
1954 totaled $336,000, of which $8,500 of this was derived from arts and crafts 
sales. Approximately $41,000 of this income came from social security and wel- 
fare agencies. Average annual cash income per family was $2,062 in addition 
to native foods caught and used that were valued at $435, the total adjusted gross 
annual income being $2,497. : 

Property owned by the natives is valued at approximately $350,000; the average 
family owning property valued at $2,146. This does not include the native owned 
store valued at approximately $200,000 or the four individually owned stores, 
valued at approximately $100,000. 

During the year 1944 due to the crucial war situation the Navy decided to 
operate some oil wells near Barrow. This land had been set aside as a naval oil 
reserve in 1923 and comprised some 37,000 square miles of land. A_ base for 
operations was built 4 miles east of Barrow and Eskimos began coming in to find 
jobs. In 9 years the project cost $50 million, and although the oil production was 
needed during the war vears, neither oil field warranted commercial development 
During the peak of operations, approximately 125 Eskimo men were employed at 
an average salary of $140 per week. 

Most native’s built new homes, bought new furnishing and all stateside clothes. 
The manager of the native store stated that in 1953 the average family spent 
$300 per month for food in his store. Since the oil fields were closed down one of 
the outstanding problems is the new homes that most of the Barrow /skimos 
have. These new homes, being of conventional construction are difficult to heat 
The average house has three or four rooms, although some have as many as eight. 
Most of the houses must be heated by two stoves, and with oil at $30 a drum and 
most stoves buring 5 gallons a day, it costs about $90 a month per stove. Coal 
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in that area sells for about $42 a ton and it takes approximately 144 tons a month 
to heat the average house. Electricity to the homes is supplied with a 50-kilowatt 
a. c. diesel generator and the average family with two or three light bulbs and a 
few appliances pays a flat rate of $25 a month. 

Sources: 

United States, 82d Congress, 2d session. House. Report with respect to the 
House resolution authorizing the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs to 
conduct an investigation of the Bureau of Indian Affairs (pursuant to H. Res. 698, 
82d Cong.). House Report No. 2503. Union Calendar No. 790. 1592 pages. 

Carrighar, Sally. The Party Is Over for the Eskimos. In Saturday Evening 
Post, February 20, 1954. 

Manuscript report from the Alaska Native Service in response to questionnaire 
addressed to them by the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
May 15, 1953. 

Correspondence with Mr. Charles R. Mountjoy, Acting Area Director, Alaska 
Native Service, Juneau, Alaska dated January 10, 1956. 

[Stephen A. Langone, History and General Research Division, January 19, 1956.] 

Chairman O’Brien turned the meeting over to Mr. Fred Ipalook, 
Secretary of the Native Council. Mr. Johnny Nusunginya, member 
of the council, assisted Mr. Ipalook. The other five members of the 
council were working and unable to attend. 

Mr. Ipalook listed housing needs, the use of natural gas and a 
generator for Barrow, and educational needs as the three major items 
on the hearing agenda. 

Mr. Ipalook went into detail as to the need for better housing and 
the high cost of getting material laid down here at Barrow. He gave 
figures and an example where a young man who had $3,000 to put 
into a house was unable to have one because the material alone laid 
down here cost around $5,000. He asked that the subcommittee 
consider the need of having another shipload of material brought here 
at Seattle price for houses for the Barrow people. He emphasized 
the fact that the situation was critical. He pointed out that in 1949 
there were only eight or nine hundred; now there are 1,200 persons 
in Barrow. When questioned how many new homes were needed he 
thought from 12 to 20. 

Discussion arose about the use of the natural gas and an electric 
plant for Barrow. As this was an open meeting others were called 
upon to speak and Reverend Wartes, of the Presbyterian Church, was 
the first speaker. He gave the figures allowed him for oil and gas in 
his annusl budget which came to $7,000. He stated he could see no 
reason why we could not use the gas from the producing wells 7 miles 
distant. The wells are presently capped. He gave many reasons 
why we should be allowed it and said it wovld be a blessing to the 
whole community. It was brought out that Mr. Wade, onetime area 
director for the Alaska Native Service, was opposed to any project 
whereby the native people could use the gas. 

Apparently Mr. Tom Brower knew something about the situation 
and said he had proposed a turbine generator set to be erected at the 
well but that Mr. Wade was opposed to having the community use the 
gas. Delegate Bob Bartlett was quite surprised to learn that Mr. 
Wade was opposed to this project or the native people using the gas. 
Mr. Brower said it would be a blessing to the whole community if the 
natural gas could be used for a turbine generator set for ligh‘s with 
the generator at the well head—bringing the lines into Barrow. 

The question arose whether there was enough gas. Dr. John C. 
Reed, representing the United States Geological Survey, was called 
upon and he announced that the supply was unlimited. He further 
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went on to say that they had just drilled another well out at the 
base and that the source of supply was unlimited and could very well 
be used. Mr. O’Brien asked if any plans had been made for such a 
project and it was agreed that all the facts and details should be put 
into a record and presented to the committee in Washington. Mr. 
Abbott asked how much we were now paying for diesel oil to operate 
the small plants now in operation. The subcommittee questioned 
Mr. Suvlu and he quoted them a price of 60 cents a gallon. Mr. 
Abbott repeated in a loud tone, ‘60 cents a gallon! And gas within a 
few miles?” Mr. Suvlu went on to say that with gas you can do most 
anything in the way of operating machinery and so forth, and at 60 
cents a gallon for oil someone had surely been making some money 
along the w ay. Mr. O’Brien also asked the price of coal : $2.20 per 
hundred was quoted. Voices from the audience confirmed the fact 
that we were paying over $40 per ton for coal. 

The need for a high school was brought up for discussion. Johnny 
Nusunginya spoke on the need for better education and the need in 
Barrow for a high school. He pointed out the growth of the com- 
munity and the overcrowded school. The question was asked bow 
many would attend a high school. It was answered by the statement 
that this year from Barrow alone 8 or 10 had left for Mount Edge- 
combe School in Sitka. Forrest Solomon, manager of Wien Alaska 
Airlines Office, announced that from the surrounding villages there 
were at least 32 voungsters who had gone through Barrow on their 
way to high school. This figure was based on the sale of tickets. Mr. 
Penrod spoke on the great difficulty in setting up a high school in 
Barrow—the vocational classes to be established and the additional 
teachers needed as well as the housing problem. Reverend Wartes 
spoke of the great need for a high school here and pointed up that the 
percentage to go to school would naturally increase and that he felt 
it was desperately needed. Mr. Penrod asked if an acceptable com- 
promise could be a junior high school. Reverend Wartes recognized 
that it would be the next step to having a high school. 

Mr. Penrod stated they were increasing next vear’s budget to accom- 
modate the expansion of the Barrow School as well as the building of a 
staff house. Father Cunningham spoke on the need for a high school 
and said he was not in favor of a junior high. ‘Why not go all the 
way’? Father Cunningham backed Reverend Wartes 100 percent. 
He said he had worked among the Eskimo people for more than 
20 years and they have a good intellect. He emphasized that the 
need for a high school in Barrow was very great. He brought out 
many statistics about the Eskimo children stating that by going away 
from home they forget how to live in this country—to hunt and so forth, 
and he felt the need was for a school here and not to send the children 
out. They asked Father Cunningham if he worked closely with the 
ANS. He said, “Yes, and I have found them very cooperative.”’ 

Johnny Nusunginva spoke of the need for better roads in Barrow. 
He said, ‘‘We pay taxes but get no returns. Perhaps the Alaska Road 
Commission could help us.”” Father Cunningham said that Puget 
Sound & Drake Dredging Co. would help to gravel the roads. All we 
had to do was to ask for it. 

The matter for piping to bring water into Barrow was discussed. 
It was agreed that all we had to do was go after it. Mr. Penrod was 
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questioned as to why we didn’t get the pipe. He recalled something 
about it but didn’t know the facts. After more discussion on the 
subject it was brought out that the Navy pipe was available and all 
we had to do was to get it in order to complete the water project which 
was proposed some time ago. Mr. O’Brien was satisfied that the water 
project could be completed. Many laughed and someone said now 
that the O’Brien water project is completed now lets start on the 
O’Brien gas project. Everyone laughed. 

Mr. Taylor raised the question as to how many children came home 
after attending high school at Mount Edgecumbe. The answer was 
that most of them never return. Mr. Penrod pointed out that it was 
due to their finding a place for their skills as we do, thus the children 
seek jobs in the cities and settle there. Chairman O’Brien pointed to 
both Fred and Johnny and said, ‘‘You have some good material here.’’ 
Mr. Ipalook stated that neither of them had gone beyond the seventh 
grade. 

Mr. Croell, principal of the Barrow Day School, spoke on the over- 
crowded rooms. Stated that 9 teachers were carrying a 12-teacher 
load; that they had to remodel an old warehouse this year to accom- 
modate so many children. He stated it was a combination of the 
increased population and the increased jobs available by Federal 
projects. He emphasized the need for better housing for teachers 
and said we now have inadequate quarters. Mr. Penrod said they 
were taking into consideration all the needs for better schooling at 
Barrow including quarters for the teachers. Mr. Dawson, Congress- 
man from Utah said that the situation was typically American, that 
even the schools in Utah were having classes in three shifts a day. 
Chairman O’Brien agreed that this situation was prevalent throughout 
the country but added that education must continue to fight for 
improvement. Mr. Croell continued to say that quarters were 
needed desperately for teachers and that next year there would be 
another 25 to 30 starting into the first grade. Reverend Wartes 
added that his wife who is an efficiency expert and had compiled 
figures and had found that there were about 154 junior high age 
youngsters and that a sizable number of them should be going to 
high school. He tried to impress the subcommittee members of the 
great nee «1 for better schooling in Barrow and for a high school. 

Chairman O’Brien thanked everyone present. He said they would 
carry the suggestions back to Washington and added how very 
wonderful it was that we could all sit down together and discuss 
these problems. He suggested that we write up all the details and 
make a statement of facts for the committee record. It was agreed 
that those who spoke and anyone wanting to make a statement on 
the three issues should do so in writing and turn them over to the 
council at which time a formal statement would be prepared and sent 
to Washington with a copy to Mr. Bob Bartlett. Mr. Bartlett came 
up to the writer and asked her to give him a list of the names of those 
on the Barrow Native Council. 

Subsequently the following statements were submitted by the 
Native Council, Fred K. Ipalook, Rev. William C. Wartes, Thomas 
P. Brower, and Sterling G. Croell. 

(The statements referred to above follow:) 
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Barrow VILLAGE CoUNCIL, 
Barrow, Alaska, October 7, 1955. 
Re: Local needs—Barrow 
UnitTep States ConaREss, 
House of Representatives, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
(Attention: Hon. Mr. O’Brien, chairman.) 

Dear Mr. O’Brien: At a meeting held on the 22d of September it was decided 
by this council that a combined statement be made concerning the three major 
items of need in this community which had been brought to the attention of 
Territorial and Insular Affairs Committee from Washington, D. C. 

After a short survey made by this council, it was found that 15 individuals 
were interested in buying material for a complete new home and 26 would order 
material for addition to their homes. Since this survey was not at all complete 
due to the fact that it was taken without actual personal contact with all who 
might be interested, this council feels that at least 5 more might have put in 
for a complete new home and 15 to 20 who might order for additions to homes. 
This council also feels that the problem of housing in this community is a very 
important necessity since the growth of families and need for better homes 
warrants it. 

The cost of shipping this material from stateside has always been a problem 
of expense and even now when the economic situation in this community has 
been at its best one can only hope to order material without having to pay so 
much freight. After all, a man is still trying his best to spend as little as possible 
and trying to make ends meet on $190 per week average. After the cost of 
groceries, like milk for 25 cents per can, a loaf of bread from 40 to 60 cents per 
loaf and coffee at $1.50 per pound, there isn’t much left you can save when you 
want to keep warm too with coal selling for $42 to $44 per ton. Stove oil will 
only cost you 60 cents per gallon but that oil heater has to be on 24 hours per 
day during winter months. White gas price now is $1 per gallon. So you see 
there isn’t really much left to pay the high cost of freight after you have taken 
care of the essentials for yourself. However, if this request for freight-free 
materials should come through it will encourage many and the living conditions 
will have been bettered 100 percent for the individuals who are ordering new 
homes. 

It has long been the desire of this community to use the natural gas fuel for 
heating and lighting but up till now have not been able to get approval from certain 
Government agencies. This council wishes at this time to stress the need for 
sufficient electricity in this community and can see no reason why it should not 
be harnessed to generate electricity whereby we could distribute to every home 
and agencies. If for some reason the use of natural gas for heating and lighting 
could not be approved, the council would like to make clear that should this 
happen, we would then ask that it be at least harnessed to generate electricity for 
the whole community. The fact that it would be dangerous to release for the use 
of heating the community has placed a damaging evidence in the past. However, 
only as second choice we wish to make clear that it be used to generate electricity. 
Obtaining a powerplant through the REA would be a minor problem if 
the approval was given to use natural gas for power. The present rate of electricity 
by the way is $5 flat rate for each 100-watt bulb per month. In other words, if a 
family were using 350 watts every month they would pay $17.50 per month. 
Many homes are using this kind of electricity because it’s the only kind available. 

Educational problem here is also in the prime for betterment. Higher education 
is more than ever wanted and the children who are at this age and grades are 
just dropping out of school because they cannot get higher education. Children 
who are in the 7th and 8th grades and who know that they do not stand a chance 
of getting higher education just lose interest and eventually drop out, where on 
the other hand, if they knew that they would go right on to high school would have 
gained and not lost interest and continue on to high school. The fortunate few 
whose parents can afford to pay airplane tickets to Mount Edgecumbe and Shel- 
don Jackson Schools go there every year for high school. At any rate a junior 
high school would be a great step and a hope for bigger and full high school 
in the future. 

The three major foregoing needs in Barrow—namely: (1) housing, (2) gas and 
light plant for Barrow, and (3) education—are essential needs in our community. 
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We do greatly appreciate your help and consideration on the needs for improve- 
ment in our economic living in our community. 
Sincerely, 


Esen Hopson, President. 

Victor Koona.Loak, Vice President. 
Frep K. Ipauook, Secretary. 

Bup KaNnayuRrak, Treasurer. 
JoHNNY Nusunoinya, Councilman. 
WarREN Matumeak, Councilman. 
Ross AHNGASUK, Councilman. 
Attest: 


Steruine G. Croextyt, ANS Adviser. 


Re: Congressional Subcommittee on Insular and Territorial Affairs—Local needs, 
Barrow. 
Barrow VILLAGE CoUNCIL, 
Barrow, Alaska. 


Dear Sir: One of the essential needs in our community, that we presented 
before the Congressional Subcommittee of Insular and Territorial Affairs was the 
housing problem. 

The last housing project for the natives of Barrow was handled in the year 
1949-50 through the Alaska Native Service, in which the natives paid for house 
materials at Seattle, Wash. The big part that the Department of the Interior, 
through its agency, The Alaska Native Service, did help was to haul the building 
materials from Seattle to the beach at Barrow on the supplv boat, The North Star. 
In this wav, the natives in spite of high cost of living were enabled or helped to ob- 
tain proper housing. (Elsewhere the price of coal hauled from Meade River a dis- 
tance of 85 miles to Barrow was quoted at $42 a ton. I believe, we who are living 
in Barrow are fortunate to have coal at this price. If Meade River coal mine was 
not operating and we have to have coal shipped from Seattle $42 would not even 
cover the transportation on coal per ton. Therefore, it can be seen what we mean 
of high cost of living in Barrow.) 

During the last housing project the native population here was about 900. 
Since then the population has increased rapidly to about 1,200. 
housing for this number of people is getting to be serious again. 
couples are living with their parents. 

I shall give one example of a young man, who has a family of his own and who, 
as I said before, in spite of high cost of living, manayzed to save $3,000 for house 
materials. He mailed his order to Seattle in the spring and found out that the 
materials would cost him not less than $5,000 landed. 
to zo without a home this vear. 

Hoping that the housing problem that is confronting our younger generation 
can be solved, I am 

Yours sincerely, 


Therefore, the 
The younger 


So, this young man had 


Frep K. IrpaLook. 


PRESBYTERIAN MIssIon, 
Barrow, Alaska, October 8, 19554. 


Re Congressional Subcommittee on Territorial Affairs (local needs—Barrow) 


An Open Leiter to the Barrow Village Council. 

Dear Sirs: Thank you for your request that I put in writing the various points 
I stressed at the recent hearing in this village. 

Among other things mentioned in the public meeting, I indicated our church’s 
opposition to any further use of the Indian reservation system, whether with the 
Eskimos or Indians. This type of program would be to reverse the development 
of all local initiative and responsible citizenship and would undermine years of 
work to bring native people into their rightful place in the national community. 

Until recently we have had no peace officer stationed in Barrow 
picture of law enforcement and the full development of this need 
to the powers and responsibilities of the Barrow Village Council need complete 
review. Perhaps the village should be incorporated on a modest scale. 

The medical situation is greatly improved over what is was 2 or 3 vears ago and 
the need is being met better than ever before, and the means for continued im- 
provements are in view. 


and the whole 
with reference 
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The activities of some of the military and contractor personnel on the Dewline 
project continue to cause considerable anxiety over their right to come into this 
village bringing their immorality and VD. Many of these people continue to 
violate the expressed wish and democratic ruling of the local village people by 
bringing in liquor, appearing drunk on our streets, molesting property, and en- 
dangering lives. Certainly this situation calls for action in placing this village 
off limits to those undesirables who have no real interest in or care for the welfare 
of the Eskimo people nor their rights, interests, or feelings. The Barter Island 
people have made their position clear to the military and their desire not to have 
their village rules broken. The military people and contractors there have been 
most cooperative on this. Why should Barrow be different? 

Educational needs: It is clear to all of us that our young people need to have 
the fullest possible educational preparation for life, even if they plan to spend all 
of their lives right here in Barrow. It is the position of our church that educa- 
tion is good for everyone and is not wasted on people who continue, if they so 
desire, to live largely a native way of life. Even an elderly person may want to 
go on learning and using his mind to the fullest. This is to be admired. 

We know that in Barrow many drop out of school due to lack of interest and 
a feeling that they will not be able to go on to complete their schooling anyway. 
It is rather clear that many would be encouraged by more complete schooling 
available locally, and they would not be tempted to drop out in the seventh 
and eighth grades if they saw more of the older children continuing in school 
right here. There are many very good reasons for not sending children out to 
school. In most cases they would do better here. I will not go into this exten- 
sively, but stress the immediate need for the ninth and tenth grades here and a 
full high school in the near future. 

Note these statistics: 


Barrow young people who are 15, 16, and 17 years old__- 65 
In high school at Mount Edgecumbe or Sheldon Jackson (more than half 

of the rest have dropped out of school)_________- pt de pete, 15 
Barrow children who are 5, 6, and 7 years of age________________- 4 135 


LOCAL NATURAL GAS 


Although certain governmental agencies and individuals have been slow to 
give their approval for the release of the natural gas which is already accessible 
and in good supply here, there are many who do not see any good reason for 
not releasing the gas for village use. Regardless of the plan used—whether to 
generate electrical power for local use in quantity or to pipe in the gas—there 
is still good and sufficient reason for the native people to have the resources 
that are available locally under their domain. As it is now even during times 
of employment, many homes are cold too many days out of the year, leading 
to excessive sickness and added burdens for hospital care and treatment. 

My personal opinion in discussing the use of the gas well would divide the 
need into two separate parts. With all the Government agencies here running 
their own light plants night and day—ACS§, the Bureau of Standards, Weather 
Bureau, and Public Health Service hospital which also supplies the school 
it appears to me as a taxpayer that we have a responsibility to have a common 
power source for them. We buy power from the Government now and we would 
hope to continue this and we would like to see that the village has access to a 
good source of power to fill the need for villagewide use. 

The matter of using the gas well for general heating is another issue and a 
big one. I cannot speak for the other churches which are new in the village 
since 1954 and do not have our extensive program, but we spent over $5,000 
on fuel last year. In this present year, we have budgeted $5,900 for fuel. This 
should give some idea of the present expenditures on fuel in the Government 
installations, all but one of which have a great deal bigger heating requirement 
than we do. It is clear that the ANS has sponsored the Meade River coal mine 
project and that this does give some employment to local people. If this was 
for the greatest good for the most people in the long run, we would like to see 
it continue. Instead it means that the school and hospital are run at a tre- 
mendous cost to the taxpayer, and money that could well be spent on more needful 
things goes to pay extremely high prices for coal ($42 a ton) and stove oil, deisel 
oil, and gasoline ($30 to $50 per 50-gallon drum). If there was no natural gas 
available, there would be little choice but to continue carrying the tremendous 
financial burden for fuel); however, under the present availability of the gas, it 
seems unbelievable that anyone would favor bringing coal 85 miles by cat-train 
and oil all the way from Seattle by ship. 
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There is no question in my mind but that our ability to serve this community 
would be greatly augmented both from the standpoint of our budget and staff, 
not to mention the saving in maintenance labor and upkeep, if we could use 
natural gas instead of coal and oil. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wa. C. Wartes. 


BaRROW PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Barrow, Alaska, October 3, 1955. 
Re Public education, vocational training. 
Unirep STaTeEs CONGRESS, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
BaRROW VILLAGE COUNCIL, 
Barrow, Alaska. 

Dear Sirs: To speak on behalf of the local needs on education, I feel qualified 
to do so from the standpoint of residence sufficient in length (4 months) to under- 
stand the people and their needs in this regard through Christian education in the 
church. Also, I hold a bachelor of arts degree in education from the University of 
Washington at Seattle. 

The facilities of the public school at Barrow have greatly improved over what 
they were a number of years ago before the Second World War and have expanded 
to barely keep up with an increasing population of school-age children. 

The specific problem which I would like to see reviewed is the objective of the 
school curriculum. The general education at Barrow is fine; however, it is my 
feeling that a vocational program should be added which would give the Eskimo 
people some badly needed practical training. Business training in home finance 
and budgeting, homemaking, maintenance (tools, guns, and equipment), car- 
pentry, engine mechanics, electricity (home wiring), and leather tanning (for 
women) to meet present day standards are the areas which need attention if the 
Eskimo people are to adequately meet the inroads of our mechanized culture based 
on a money economy which they did not have 5 to 15 years ago. 

Each year has seen more building, increased use of vehicles such as jeeps and 
weasels, motorboats, modern home appliances, and other innovations of stateside 
culture. If the Eskimo people are to adjust to this tremendous change, it will 
require the type of education which can be met only by vocational courses. This 
underlines the need for a ninth grade immediately. Such training would create 
interest and need for standard curriculum. 

I think this recommendation is a necessary step to help the Eskimo people 
become responsible citizens in the Territory, contributiong to the potential of 
Alaska as a peer among States. 

Here, too, is the possibility of working out solutions which would have a direct 
bearing on the overall Indian problems in the States to pioneer action in support 
of the eventual elimination of the reservation system (which does not exist here). 

tespectfully submitted. 

WILLIAM ZEIGER. 


CapE SmMyTtTHE WHALING AND TRADING Co., Barrow, Alaska. 
SUBCOMMITTEE TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN’: As a citizen of the village of Barrow listening in on the three 

major items being presented to the committee by the village council: 

1. Housing. 

2. Natural gas and light plant for Barrow. 

3. Education. 
I was in favor of all, and the records shown in the minutes of the Barrow Village 
Council should clarify all points. However, I would like to make this statement 
on issue No. 3 (No. 2) natural gas and light plant. In view of the high cost 
bringing in from Seattle diesel fuel and gasoline. I recommended that a turbine 
capable of operating on natural gas situated at the well site piping in power 7 
miles to Barrow would be a blessing to Barrow. Natural Gas which could be used 
as power being of unlimited supply, would give much-needed space on the supply 
vessel for project No. 1—Housing. I hope this statement be given consideration 
as I have brought this out in 1954 to other hearing committee, checking the 
health of our commuaity. 

Sincerely, 

Tuomas P. Brower. 
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Barrow, Auaska, September 80, 1955. 
Barrow Native Covuncit, 


Barrow, Alaska. 
(Attention Mr. Fred Ipalook, Secretary) 

This is in reference to your letter of September 27, 1955, requesting for the 
statements I made before the committee from Washington. 

The following are the statements I made as shown in the minutes of the meeting 
as kept by your acting secretary: 

Our schoolrooms are overcrowded. Nine teachers are doing the work, or 
carrying the loads of 12 teachers. We have converted an old warehouse into a 
classroom. Better housing is needed for teachers. Living quarters for teachers 
are inadequate. 

Hoping that the above in letter form will be of help to you in your community 
problems, I am 

Very truly yours, 
Sterune G. CROELL, 
District Principal, Alaska Native Service. 
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MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1955 


HovseE or REPRESENTATIVES, SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR AFFAIRS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Nome, Alaska. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9 a. m., in the courtroom, 
Federal Building, Nome, Alaska, Hon. Leo W. O’Brien (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. O’Brien. The hearing will please come to order. 

I would like to say at the outset that I recognize a number of the 
people here this morning that we met last night. While the hearing 
this morning will be a little more formal in its nature than our very 
pleasant gathering last night, we would appreciate the informal 
approach. We are here to find out: what your problems are and do 
our best when we get back to Washington to get help from our col- 
leagues in solving them. 

Another point I would like to make. We are anxious to complete 
the hearings at noon exactly because we have a flying schedule we 
would like to meet. So we will try to govern ourselves accordingly 
in the presentation. 

I think most of you know who the members of the subcommittee 
are. Starting at my left, Mr. Utt of California; Mr. Dawson of Utah; 
I am O’Brien of New York; our counsel, George Abbott; Congress- 
woman Green of Oregon. Of course, introduction of the distinguished 
Delegate from Alaska, Bob Bartlett, is unnecessary. 

Having taken care of the amenities, we will now proceed to the 
first witness. 

Mr. Assort. I believe Mayor Andersen, for a brief statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. STEFFEN ANDERSEN, MAYOR, CITY OF 
NOME, ALASKA 


Mr. ANDERSEN. I have nothing to say at this time other than that 
I appreciate these people coming to this hearing. It is for your 
benefit, and I assure you these men are very much interested in your 
problems. So feel free to say all you wish, because they are very 
interested in what we have to say. 

Mr. Ansorr. Thank you, Mayor Andersen. 

Mr. Chairman, we have been handed a list of several witnesses 
with specified subjects. My suggestion would be that we take those 
witnesses as we have them listed; that during the break we will take 
the names of cther people who wish to appear, if they will consult 
with myself or Mr. McFarland, our committee engineer, or Dr. 
Taylor, our consultant for the Subcommittee on Territories. 
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It is our hope that schoolchildren who have come up today may 
search among themselves to find one or two spokesmen. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ansorr. The first witness I have is Mr. McNees. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. McNEES, NOME, ALASKA 


Mr. McNezgs. Mr. O’Brien and distinguished members of the 
Subcommittee on Insular Affairs and Territorial Possessions, Delegate 
Bartlett, and other members, I was assigned the question of state- 
hood, and I have entitled my paper just that: ‘The Question of 
Statehood for Alaska.” 

I might say before I begin I will have copies of this statement for 
each of vou, as well as a longer detailed and more factual report of 
how I feel about statehood that you will be able to take with vou on 
your departure. 

I have entitled my few remarks that the limitation of time does 
permit “The Question of Statehood for Alaska,’’ for the reason that 
the subject raises numerous questions in anyone’s mind who has given 
any consideration to the subject at all. 

First, how can anyone hold opinion on the subject? 

Secondly, I can respect the man who does not feel that Alaska is 
ready for statehood or who holds with an alternative plan that he 
thinks may have merits that statehood does not answer. I am all 
ready to listen to those arguments and firmly feel that it is a subject 
that must be argued and discussed fully and freely, with as little 
pre judice as possible and with selfish motives and interests set aside. 

To state my own position quickly and positively, and fortunately 
it is an opinion that the people of Alaska in a majority approved a few 
vears ago when it was voted upon in referendum, to wit: Alaska and 
Alaskans are ready for statehood, need statehood, deserve statehood, 
and have every right that God gave freeborn man to expect that a just 
and liberal statehood bill be drafted and approved at the earliest pos- 
sible date in the next session of Congress. 

In the last 36 hours I have formed an opinion or two relative of these 
individuals who compose the Subcommittee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions. One of these opinions is that Mrs. Green and her fellow 
congressional companions must be the cream of the congressional 
crop—so many of them, in fact, I think without exception, are heartily 
in favor of statehood for Alaska, and that now. Furthermore, I have 
formed the opinion that when they return to the States from Alaska, 
which means ‘‘the great land,” they will be more convinced than ever 
that Alaska is ready for and needs statehood and that the United 
States needs statehood for Alaska. 

When statehood comes to Alaska—and note I do not say “‘if’’—and 
only then will Alaska be able to take its proper place in the scheme of 
things internally, nationally, and in the worldwide scheme of things. 
As it stands, we do not truly govern ourselves internally, being limited 
by the enabling act, which gives only very limited power to govern 
ourselves. We have a very fine Delegate to Congress in Bob Bartlett, 
who accomplishes more in a year in Washington than we have any 
right to expect of him, knowing that he is there without the bargaining 
power of a vote equal to that these individuals hold in Congress. 
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We are governed by a man appointed from Washington, rather than 
having the prerogative of choosing a man for our Governor who is 
first and foremost an Alaskan and not a bureaucrat. 

We are taxed as heavily, if not more so, than the citizens in the 
States, and that is without the right of enfranchisement, which means, 
according to Webster, “‘to set free; or to liberate from slavery.”” Our 
Nation came into being as a revolt against this very sort of thing, and 
it is just as true today as it was then—‘‘Taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny.”’ 

Mr. Abbott reminded us last night that his State, the great State of 
Nebraska, took many years to achieve statehood and cautioned us not 
to be impatient. May I remind Mr. Abbott that we have passed the 
half-century mark and are well on the way to the century mark as a 
Territory and possession. Who dares to say we are not ready for 
statehood? Certainly not the man who knows the termendous unde- 
veloped resources of this great land, and that if given back possession 
of it by the Federal Government Alaska can well carry its own weight 
in the economic and governmental scheme of things internally, as 
well as nationally and internationally. Our fisheries, timber resources, 
mining, w aterpower, transportation, communication facilities, to men- 
tion only a few, are certainly capable not only of supporting Alaska 
for Alaskans but of supporting our great Nation in the tremendous 
task it has before it of being the guiding light for free peoples over the 
entire world. 

I was an interested listener last night to the remarks of the honorable 
chairman, Mr. O’Brien of New York, relative to an omnibus bill. | 
am certain in my own mind that he did not offer this as an alternative 
to statehood but only as a means of expediting a greater degree of 
self-government and control than we now have. 

I am just as certain in my own mind that we would be foolish to 
accept anything short of a generous, fair, and just statehood bill that 
would admit Alaska to its proper place in the national scheme of things 
at the earliest possible date. 

I would like to extend, however, to Mr. O’Brien and the other 
August members of his committee my proxy vote to do everything 
possible to expedite any measure whatsoever that will give us our 
God-granted right to live as freemen. I am 38 years of age as an 
Alaskan and have never been permitted to vote for the President of 
the United States, to elect a Governor for the area in which I live and 
am raising my family, or to send a Delegate to Congress that, when 
he gets there, has a vote in the Halls of Congress to which we elect 
him. Bob Bartlett is truly a representative of the people of Alaska, 
but may I remind vou again, without a vote. What kind of an 
example is that, I ask you, to our neighbor across the water to the 
west who is doing its utmost to enslave the world? 

The argument that we are a noncontiguous area and therefore have 
no right to statehood has only one supporting argument in favor of it, 
and that is it would be the first time such a thing has been done. 

We belong, we are Alaskans, we would like to become United States 
citizens in every meaning of the word. We are capable of supporting 
ourselves due to our tremendous wealth of natural resources, as well 
as making our contribution to the national and international scheme 
of things. Is that not enough? Do not judge us except as you your- 
selves would like to be judged. 
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On November 8 of this year a delegation of 55 Alaskans will convene 
in Fairbanks at the University of Alaska campus to draft a consti- 
tution for Alaska. I am forturate in being one of the elected dele- 
gates to that convention. It is my hope to see a brief and easily as 
well as liberally interpreted constitution result from that convention, 
a constitution that will stand the test of time even as our own Federal 
Constitution has. 

We have many fine State constitutions to govern our study. It 
may or may not be the last State constitution written in our federa- 
tion of States. My hope is that it will be a model one, or as nearly so 
as possible. Certainly we will do the very best that we know how. 

Our prayer is that when that constitution is presented to Congress 
you Members of Congress and your fellow Congressmen will give it 
the same study and consideration that we have. 

In conclusion, let me say that the destiny of the United States and 
Alaska, as well as our fellow Territory that is making the bid for 
statehood along with us, is irrevocably cast together, ‘and that the 
United States will never reach its full flower as a Nation or in the 
international eye until such a time as both Alaska and Hawaii are 
admitted to the Union on an equal footing with the rest of the States. 

I thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. May I compliment you on your very fine statement, 
Mr. MecNees. I compliment the people who selected you as a dele- 
gate to the constitutional convention. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Chairman, could I merely add to that by saying 
that I believe Mr. McNees made a most eloquent, forceful, and logical 
statement, and I, too, feel that the membership of the constitutional 
convention at Fairbanks in November will be elevated by his presence. 

Mr. O’Brien. I might say one more thing. Mr. McNees referred 
to some remarks that I made last night. I did not intend in any way 
that the proposed omnibus bill be a substitute for a statehood bill, but 
merely what I would regard as a very powerful pilot engine leading 
toward statehood. 

Mr. Assorr. Mr. Ralph Lomen is the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH LOMEN, PRESIDENT, LOMEN COMMERCIAL 
CO., NOME, ALASKA 


Mr. Lomen. Just for the record and for the man who took my 
records some months ago in Washington, my name is Ralpb Lomen. 
I am president of the Lomen Commercial Co 

In looking around the room, I believe that there is no one in the 
room present today who was here when I first arrived in Nome. 
I merely make that statement to qualify my opinion on the matters 
pertaining to Alaska. 

I have been requested to set forth some of the arguments in favor 
of commonwealth rather than statehood. 

[ sit before my fellow citizens, and I know that if there was a vote 
taken today, I would, as I have been frequently, be in the minority. 

[ have tried to eliminate any sentiment in arriving at my conclusions 
as to the best autonomy for Alaska. 

I am not convinced that Alaska in toto should become a State now 
or ever. 
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Now that is a very strong statement to make. I fully realize that 
some one would want to know how I can justify it. 

In considering the autonomy of a new country, many factors enter 
into it, and they must be given very serious consideration and the 
conclusions arrived at from a practical standpoint rather than a 
sentimental one. 

The fact is well known that I am very sentimental so far as Alaska is 
concerned, because I might have left it long ago. I am sometimes re- 
ferred to as an absentee landlord and, therefore, one which should not 
have the privilege of appearing before your committee to say what 
should be done and what should not be done for the welfare of Alaska. 

I have no interest elsewhere, and I have been in business in Alaska, 
starting in Nome in 1909, and have had offices in all four divisions of 
Alaska. I have had an opportunity to study it. I know its people. 
I know its industry. I know its tremendous potential wealth. And 
no one in this room will challenge me when I say there is no one here 
with a greater interest for the welfare of Alaska than I have. 

However, in considering the subject of statehood, I am rather 
convinced no noncontiguous territory should ever be made a State 
under the United States. It is not we don’t wish to be on a equal 
basis, but I think as a Commonwealth we would be considered on the 
same basis or level as any State. 

I have known Governor Mufioz-Marin of Puerto Rico for many 
years. I have communicated with him to ascertain whether or not 
the people of Puerto Rico felt they were inferior to the other citizens 
of the United States or if they were rated as second class. He said 
they do not. 

I have asked him for the benefits that have been derived in Puerto 
Rico by Commonwealth. 

Now we all know that taxes are essential and necessary in a country. 
The advocates of statehood are sometimes almost seditious in their 
statements when they cover the field of taxation without representa- 
tion. They have some very exaggerated ideas on that. 

But under Commonwealth, if “they wished full representation, full 
control of their fiscal affairs, under Commonwealth the *y will pay no 
Federal income tax as such, no tax whatever to the Federal Govern- 
ment in lieu of the present personal income tax. That has resulted 
in tremendous benefits to the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

At one time I dabbled in the tuna industry, and I know that San 
Pedro is the tuna capital of the United States. Today, however, some 
of the big canning companies in California are erecting large canneries 
in Puerto Rico. The fish is caught in the Pacific off the Mexican 
coast in the Galapago Islands, transported through the canal to Puerto 
Rico, and there it is canned under the American flag, and the Atlantic 
seaboard is provided with tuna, and the canning companies pay no 
Federal income tax, are not assessed 52 percent of their profit as a 
corporation. 

So from a standpoint of the fiscal operation I approve Common- 
wealth. 

From another standpoint I approve commonwealth, and that is, 
this is the first time that detached segments of the United States 
have been considered eligible for statehood. We are now considering 
Alaska and Hawaii. Surely no one is opposed to statehood in prin- 
ciple. But once we take the detached noncontiguous territories of 
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the United States and incorporate them under statehood, we have 
opened the gate from which we can never retreat—once a State, 
always a State. Then the next step—I am looking 50 ye 
Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, which might change its status from a 
Commonwealth to a State, which could be done. But she can never 
revert from a State back to Commonwealth. Commonwealth is a 
step toward our future autonomy. Once we get detached segments 
of the United States under statehood, each of which will elect two 
United States Senators, we do not know how far that will go, nor 
how it will affect the future complexion of the United States Senate 
to consider all foreign treaties and pass on them. 

We may have States where the majority of the population are not 
of our race, not of our thinking, and do not have our psychology. 
There will be a psychological difference. I don’t know but what some 
day 50 years from now Formosa may be a State of the United States, 
and neither does anyone else in the room know how far that will go 
when you admit noncontiguous territories. 

Mr. Assorr. On that point. You are not unaware, of course, 
of the distinction between the status of Hawaii and Alaska, Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and some other areas. 
We have today only two incorporated Territories under the flag, and 
they are Hawaii and Alaska. The Supreme Court decisions suggest, 
and gentlemen of rather eminent legal and judicial stature have held, 
and hold, that the incorporation of a Territory, as is the case with 
Alaska and Hawaii, is merely a step, a transitional step, in that area 
becoming a State. 

There are those who argue there is only one direction you can go 
with a Territory—I am sure Delegate Bartlett has developed this on 
several occasions, and it has been included in the debate on statehood, 
of course. Further, it appears there is a constitutional question as to 
whether or not Alaska and Hawaii could, as some argue, go back to a 
lesser status than that which they now have, that of an incorporated 
Territory. 

This is a question, I am sure, that has not been fully resolved, but 
on the face of the record made to date, whether or not Congress 
could thrust upon Alaska, for example, a lesser wee seems to be 
pretty firmly answered in the negative. Whether or not a majority 
of the people in the Territory could elect to reband thei ‘ir own status 
is perhaps not as firmly answered in the negative. The opinions 
which have been developed at the committee’s request, including an 
attorney general of Hawaii opinion, and I believe with rather sub- 
stantial backing in the Department of Justice, would hold that even 
if the people in the Territory wanted to revert, as it is viewed by 
Justice, I believe, they could not do so. 

It is a question that has not been finally resolved. It appears it 
would take a Supreme Court decision if the issue is squarely raised. 

Mr. Lomen. I certainly appreciate the legal status, Mr. Abbott, 
of which I know very little. I regret exceedingly that my father, 
who occupied that bench there for a number of years, is not here to 
give legal advice free, gratis, for nothing. Now when I get it from you 
for nothing I doubly appreciate it. 

However, in spite of those difficulties, I am here to state what I 
would like to see accomplished for Alaska, and it is not to reduce 
Alaska that I have in mind. 
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And while I am on the subject of commonwealth, maybe I can 
extend it a little further. 

Let us assume that statehood is the only choice we have, or not 
statehood. Then I say, as we did with Florida, as we did with the 
Louisiana Purchase, as we did with the Oregon Territory, and as we 
did with the W ashington Territory, we partitioned them when they 
became States. We reduced their area. So I will join the statehood 
group for the moment, and then for the benefit of statehood, when 
and if, I propose a partition, and I propose that that area north of the 
Yukon River, Yukon, and Porcupine, with a cutoff some place into 
Bristol Bay, everything north of that line would be out of the State of 
Alaska for the present time. 

Mr. Bartierr. Could I interrupt there? 

Mr. Lomen. Yes. 

Mr. Bartrierr. What would you have that classified as, the area 
north of the Yukon—as a territory? 

Mr. Lomen. I have advocated, and I have before me a pamphlet 
which many of you have seen. It is called, A Suggestion for the 
Reorganization of Alaska in Anticipation of Statehood. That was 
prepared by Grant Jackson and myself. I think it has some arguments 
in it in favor of the partition of the vast Territory. 

Now, the Territory of Alaska is equal to Washington or California, 
Texas, and Delaware in size. That is a very large area to be supervised 
by a State, which—I don’t know the population of Alaska. It changes 
so rapidly. We have 128,000, 1 figure, and it goes to 155,000, and 
including the Army I don’t know where it stops. But the 1950 
census, which is now antiquated except for the second division—the 
density of population in the first division was 82 per 100 square miles. 
The second division, which is where we are now is 8.4 people living 
in each 100 square miles. The third division had 41.9, and the 
fourth division had 11.6. 

Now the area of the first division is only 34,000 miles, plus, of the 
third division, 142,000. The fourth division has a land area of 247,000 
square miles. The State of Texas has 265,000 plus. 

Now when we talk of statehood we must consider this vast area, 
which is unpopulated, 8.4 per 100 square miles in the second division, 
and that figure has not changed much since the 1950 census. 

I would say that the State—let’s assume it will be a State for legal 
reasons. I would still favor the other. Let’s assume it would be a 
State. That vast portion of Alaska, with such a limited population, 
is going to be a tremendous burden, and the statehood people would 
be better off if they could leave our portion of Alaska as is and then 
let it eventually, when and if it is ever qualified for statehood, join 
the State of Alaska. And that should be provided in the statehood 
bill. Otherwise, we would have two States. 

Texas had the privilege of becoming five States when they entered 
our Union, and it is a very fortunate thing that they have never 
decided to take advantage of it. 

So we would have one State of Alaska eventually. 

I am not going to take more time. I would like to talk longer, 
but I know this committee knows much more about it than I do, and 
our very good friend, Mr. Abbott, has given us the legal position 
which confronts me and which probably eliminates many of my 
arguments. 
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However, the people who make the laws are sitting here, and there 
are ways of making the concession to grant to us an autonomy that 
is best for our economy and by which we will lose none of our patriotic 
spirit and patriotic citizens from the United States. 

I certainly don’t want to become a citizen of a foreign country, but 
I know we will have every consideration, and this group knows how 
to accomplish what they think should be done for us. These are the 
doctors and we are the patients. 

Mr. Dawson. you did not fully answer the question as to what 
would become of this Territory up here. Would it continue as a 
Territory or would you have some plan worked out where it might be 
in the commonwealth status? 

Mr. Lomen. This little pamphlet suggests it become a district, 
which, according to Mr. Abbott’s interpretation of the law, might be 
impossible. 

Mr. Dawson. Under that theory, would that make you exempt 
from Federal income tax up in this area? 

Mr. Lomen. It probably would. 

Mr. Dawson. Then my answer to that would be that all the people 
from Fairbanks and other parts of Alaska would flock up here to 
establish their businesses to get away from Federal income taxes, 
and then you would become so big you would necessarily have to be 
a State. 

Mr. Lomen. My answer to that: Las Vegas is still getting the 
gamblers but not getting the population. 

Mrs. Green. May I say both Mr. McNees and Mr. Lomen have 
referred to the fact of noncontiguous territory. I would like to make 
this statement for the record: 

When my own State of Oregon came in in 1859 it was noncontiguous 
to the United States. That is also true, I think, with Mr. Utt’s 
State of California: It was a noncontiguous Territory. So it is not the 
first time. It does not set a precedent. 

Mr. Lomen. It was within the continental United States, with the 
potential of absorbtion. I do not recall my geography well enough, 
nor my history well enough, to know who was contiguous to Cali- 
fornia. Spain to California. And what was contiguous to Oregon? 
Only Canada. 

Mrs. Green. Unoccupied territory. 

Mr. Lomen. What bounded it on the south and east? 

Mrs. Green. The Territory of California on the south. 

Mr. Lomen. What on the east? 

Mr. Urr. May I correct the record. California was never a 
Territory. 

Mrs. Green. I beg your pardon. 

I might also say, as far as closeness to the United States, in 1955, 
with our telephone and telegraph and airplanes, it seems to me that 

the Territory of Alaska is much closer to Washington and to the 
United States than the Territory of Oregon was in 1859 when it took 
weeks for transportation or transportation of messages, either one. 

Mr. Lomen. Mrs. Green, no one is more aware of that than I am. 
It took me 29 days by dog team to reach Fairbanks. 

Mr. Arrorr. One gentleman who opposed the admission of Oregon 
into the Union was perhaps a more enthusiastic opponent than he was 
a geographer, since he observed that because it would take 405 days 
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to make a round trip from Oregon that the people elected from there 
would either never get to Washington or never get home. Others have 
guessed before on the effects of distance from the 48 States to the 
seat of government. 

Mr. Lomen. May I inject for Mrs. Green, particularly, my wife’s 
mother and father arrived in Oregon in a covered wagon. 

Mr. O’Brien. May the Chair comment on something that strikes 
him. We have had two witnesses and they have disagreed on state- 
hood. I cannot help but admire the calmness and the reasoning with 
which people of diverse views here present the subject. It is quite a 
contrast from some of the things we see in Washington. 

I may say to Mr. Lomen, whether we agree with you or not, you 
are in very distinguished company in the opposition to statehood, not 
particularly for Alaska. I have before me a statement by a man 
named Daniel Webster in 1845, when he told the Senate in opposition 
to the entry of Texas: 

A very dangerous tendency of doubtful consequence to enlarge the boundaries 
of this Government. There must be some limit to the extent of our territory if 
we are to make our institutions permanent. The Government is very likely to 
be endangered, in my opinion, by a further enlargement of its already vast 
territorial surface. 

Josiah Quincy, of Massachusetts, in 1819, opposed the admission of 
Alabama, saying: 

You have no authority to throw the rights and properties of the people into the 
hotchpotch with the wild men on the Missouri. 

So you see you are in very distinguished company this morning. 

Mr. Lomen. Mr. O’Brien, I think there is no one better versed in 
differences of opinion than the members of this committee, because | 
have had the privilege of sitting in the gallery of the House when you 
were most courteous to the opposition, but you could have killed him. 

Mr. Bartierr. A question or two, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Lomen, you are aware, of course, that the 
establishment of Commonwealth status in Puerto Rico brought no 
Federal tax benefits at all, are you not? 

Mr. Lomen. I know that. 

Mr. Bartietr. The truth is that 

Mr. Lomen. Or did it bring any penalty. 

Mr. Bartuetrt. The truth is, though, that no income tax ever 
applied to Puerto Rico. Commonwealth didn’t cause any difference 
in the Federal tax situation in Puerto Rico at all. Is that correct? 

Mr. Lomen. I think that is correct. But may I inject at this 
point, though, that the present Governor Hawaii and the Governor 
of Alaska, I think, are asking for a 20-year tax vacation, and that is 
not an argument in favor of statehood. 

Mr. Bartierr. No: the Governor of Hawaii did not make the 
request. The Governor of Alaska did. I saw nothing from the 
Governor of Hawaii. 

Mr. Lomen. He declined? 

Mr. Bartuett. He takes no position so far as I know. 

Mr. Lomen, you are aware of the fact that even under Common- 
wealth status, Puerto Rico remains under the control and authority 
of the United States Congress and tomorrow all these tax concessions 
could be ended by the Congress if it so willed. In fact, one Senator 
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suggested, if they moved any more industries from his State to 
Puerto Rico, he would urge that all Federal taxes be applied to Puerto 
Rico promptly. 

I suggest that merely to let the people know that Commonwealth 
doesn’t necessarily imply a permanent escape from Federal taxation. 
The Congress could change that any day it chose. 

I imagine, since you have inquired into the situation in Puerto 
Rico, Mr. Lomen, that you understand that the insular taxes them- 
selves are very high and in many categories approach the combined 
level of State and Federal taxes. Have you inquired into that? 

Mr. Lomen. That is not according to the facts and figures pub- 
lished in the current magazines under’ paid ad by the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, w hich has been engaging in very extensive advertis- 
ing programs, and they have not advertised that. The advertising 
is entirely to the contrary. 

Mr. Barrierr. What the »y have advertised is something different 
entirely, of course, and that is a tax holiday for new business coming 
into the area. Here I am not so sure that the climate would be quite 
the same, because the old-established businesses might possibly not 
welcome a new business coming in alongside of them and having no 
taxes at all, whereas the old businesses Ww vould be required, as they are 
in Puerto Rico, to continue to pay taxes. : 

About the possible admission of Guam and the Virgin Islands, 
Puerto Rico, and even Formosa, Mr. Lomen, that always will be a 
determination of the United States Congress, will it not? 

Mr. Lomen. I think so. 

Mr. Barrierr. Most States have become so, as we know, after they 
were Territories. Mr. Utt has informed us that the opposite was true 
with California. We would have to rely upon the good judgment and 
the times in relation to any action that Congress might take if one of 
the outer islands applied for statehood, I imagine. 

Mr. Lomen, just 1 or 2 more questions. 

I have a very lively memory that there is practically a unanimous 
feeling in Alaska against the partition proposal advanced by Governor 
Heintzleman, and that feeling was expressed not only within the 
area that would have been partitioned, but outside of it. Do you 
agree with me that the sentiment was very strongly against that as 
that expressed? 

Mr. Lomen. In introducing myself, I stated that I sat here repre- 
senting the very small segment of the local population, and if a vote 
were to be taken in Alaska today, it would be preponderently in 
favor of statehood. There is no question. But I never fear to take 
the negative or to belong to the minority. 

Mr. Barriert. I admire you for that, of course, but I just wanted 
to point out for the sake of the record that I don’t know when I have 
had more mail and telegrams and more unanimously on one side than 
were sent in opposition to the partition proposal which was originally 
made by Governor Heintzleman. 

Mr. Loman. But the only satisfaction we get, we are in favor of 
partition, is the fact that the President of the United States has out- 
lined an area to be withdrawn from the State, as he thinks proper, 
and it almost conforms to the partition plan originally set forth. 

Mr. Bartuerr. There is one significant difference there, and that is 
all of the area which we now know as Alaska under that proposal, if 
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it does come from the President—I am not quite sure of that—would 
be incorporated within the existing boundaries of Alaska. 

Mr. Asport. You are referring to the so-called defense withdrawal 
that was incorporated in H. R. 2535, which picked up that area north 
and west of the Porcupine, then down to the Yukon, to the 
Kuskokwim, and to the mouth of Kuskokwim? 

Mr. Lomen. Yes. 

Mr. Agsort. It will be understood that the exterior boundaries, 
as Mr. Bartlett has indicated, of the Territory of Alaska would be 
the exterior boundaries of the State of Alaska, significantly different 
than partition, which, as I believe it was presented, would reduce the 
exterior boundaries of the Territory. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Lomen, may I ask a question. Do you think 
it would be safe to say that both the proponents and the opponents 
of statehood would unite behind an omnibus bill which would give 
Alaska now some of the benefits which would flow from the statehood 
bill? 

Mr. Lomen. I think they would, and I think it would be a gesture. 
No one expects statehood, very few people expect statehood at the 
next session of this particular Congress. We all believe it is post- 
poned for a while yet. But there could be some steps made in antici- 
pation of statehood that would be to the benefit of Alaska and which 
would please the citizenry a great deal. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you think it would be more desirable to do that 
piecemeal through a number of separate bills or to incorporate them 
into a single bill, which might be called a bill for the development of 
Alaska? 

Mr. Lomen. I would propose that it be introduced at the next ses- 
sion of this Congress, and as a steppingstone, and then the statehood 
question is not solved yet. Even in Alaska it is not entirely solved. 
And the Congress has much to do, and they can’t devote all of their 
time to statehood for Alaska. But they have given Alaska ge *nerously 
of their time, as you gentlemen are doing here now. None of you are 
from Alaska except our Delegate, and the rest of you are here studying 
Alaska just as sincerely as though we had the privilege of voting for 
you in November, which we do not have. We appreciate it. 

Mrs. GREEN. Mr. Lomen, you are registered, are you, in the State 
of Washington? 

Mr. Lomen. Yes. 

Mrs. GREEN. You vote there? 

Mr. Lomen. Yes, in the city of Seattle. 

Mrs. GREEN. It seems to me that is important, the desire on the 
part of every individual to have really a voice in our Government. 
Do you feel that the other many thousands of people who live in 
Alaska should really have that same right? 

Mr. Lomen. I agree always on the right of franchise and ability to 
reside within a territory, but I debated statehood for 30 minutes with 
the Honorable Warren Magnuson of Seattle, and he said to me, 
“T am the Senator from Alaska.’”’ And I said, ‘‘You have never 
failed to support Alaska.’’ Nor have the Congressmen from Oregon 
failed to help Alaska. They are all interested in our welfare. I know 
that. 

Mrs. GREEN. But is it not, in effect, putting this barrier that the 
people who can afford to go to Washington and establish residence 
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and vote have a privilege which the big majority of the residents of 
Alaska, because of financial reasons, are denied? 

Mr. Lomen. Mrs. Green, because of my business in Alaska I have 
had offices in all four divisions of Alaska, Seattle, Portland, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, New York, and Chicago, and it is all based on 
Alaska business. A man in business must go where he can control 
and guide his business, and that is why we have an office in Seattle. 

Mr. Asportr. You are not voting in each of those States, are you? 

Mr. Lomen. No; and I am not paying any income tax. I want to 
explain to Mrs. Green why I am an absentee landlord. I have lived 
here 52 years, and this is the only place I am in business and the only 
place I have ever invested any money. So you must know [ like it. 

Mr. Apzsorr. Was it your desire that the suggestion prepared by 
Mr. Jackson and yourself be made a part of the record? 

Mr. Lomen. I do not care. 

Mr. Assorr. Because of reference to it and statistics presented, it 
might be well made a part of the record or files unless one of the 
authors objects to it. 

Mr. Lomen. I do not object to it, but just as the committee wishes. 

Mr. O’Brien. I think, in fairness to Mr. Lomen, he did make 
references to it but did not give it in great detail, and it might over- 
balance the testimony he gave. So we will make it a part of the file. 

Mr. Lomen. Thank you very much. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, sir. 

(The document referred to will be found in the files of the com- 
mittee.) 

Mr. O’Brien. We have Mr. Boyd Harwood, who will discuss trans- 
portation, I understand. Mr. Harwood. 


STATEMENT OF BOYD HARWOOD, OWNER OF THE 
NOME DRUG STORE, NOME, ALASKA 


Mr. Harwoop. My name is Boyd Harwood, owner of the Nome 
Drug Store, and the remarks that I have to make—there is only one 
pharmacist in the whole second division, and I happen to be that one. 
There is only one drugstore in the whole second division, and that 
drugstore has many, many miles to serve. Of course, it is a good 
business and I enjoy that, but it still means that I have an obligation 
to this division, too. 

The subject that was given to me was air transportation. 

Honorable members of the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
the citizens of the northwestern part of Alaska of the second division 
take this opportunity to present to you our brief of the air passenger, 
mail, express, and freight transportation. 

We would like to bring to your attention that we in this area have 
only one type of transportation for passengers and mail service for 
12 months of the year, and this is by air only. We have no railroads 
coming into Nome, no highways, and no passenger ships. As for 
freight and express, we have to depend on air transportation for 
9 months of the year. We have ocean freight only for about 3 months 
of the summer season. 

Our reason for bringing this to your attention is that we need a 
direct one-plane service between the States and Nome, Alaska. By 
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this we mean passengers, express, mail, and freight would be on one 
plane all the way from the States to Nome, without changing planes. 

By that, we do not mean that this plane could not land at Fairbanks 
or Anchorage or other places in the Territory on its way through, 
but we would like our merchandise, passengers, when they get on the 
plane, that that same plane comes all the way through. 

Pan American Airways, who has a certificate to make such flights 
but, for reasons that we are unable to obtain, have been reluctant to 
rive us this service. They maintain that their large planes cannot 
and on the Nome Airfield except during some of the winter months. 
We appreciate very much Pan American Airways’ safety precautions 
for the safety of human lives. We do not, however, appreciate Pan 
American Airways’ views of doing all in their power to keep other 
airlines from getting a certificate to make flights. 

And the reason I write this in is because 2 years ago, about now, a 
few merchants and businessmen of Nome went to Anchorage, and 
they testified at their own expense in regard to air travel between the 
States and Alaska. We were trying very much at that time to get 
this one-plane service through, and the reason for that is that Pan 
American has taken their big ships, have flown to Nome, have put the 
passengers on that plane, but the freight they put on a second ship 
that followed the passenger ship through. Consequently, when the 
plane arrived here our freight was on the second ship, was unloaded 
in Fairbanks. We either had to wait until Pan American came over a 
week or 2 days later, or that freight was given to another air carrier 
to bring it over. 

Since Pan American has a certificate, we feel that they should 
maintain that service themselves. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration has approved the Nome field 
as safe for DC-4 operations. Pan American Airways has this type 
of airship that does regular flying from the States to Fairbanks, but 
their policy has been of late to bring passengers and airfreight to 
Fairbanks and then try and get Wien Airlines to take over the balance 
of the trip. 

We in Nome and in Alaska are all behind Wien Airlines. They are 
good for our country. 

Wien Airlines have their own schedules and operation to maintain, 
and consequently our passengers and freight are delayed until space 
is available. 

We would like to say again that one-plane direct through flight is 
necessary and essential for many reasons. 

We feel that we are entitled to a few essentials of life, such as fresh 
fruits, fresh vegetables, fresh milk, and fresh eggs. I am sure you 
gentlemen agree that no place is better physically, mentally than 
when it has good health. These items are essential for good health. 
If they are held over for 2 or 3 days, by the time they are delivered 
in Nome, this fresh merchandise when it arrives is unusable, it is not 
salable, but it still has to be paid for. 

Due to our short working season of the year, which is approximately 
100 days, every day lost means that we have actually lost 4 days 
instead of 1, as compared to you in the States. To mine operators 
and users of heavy equipment, you can readily see what the loss of a 
day means. In taking mental or stretcher cases to the States for 
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medical treatment, or bringing in medical supplies and drugs, this 
can easily mean the difference between life and death. Since these 
airplanes are making this trip, we are trying to bring to you the 
necessity that this all be on one plane. 

The civilian air transportation is taking care of more and more of the 
air transportation for the military. And to you of this committee the 
military is here for your protection, not ours, as we have been written 
off as expendable, according to a high ranking officer of the Alaska Air 
Command. 

Your committee must also be aware, as you were flying here, of the 
short distance of a possible enemy attack. We have not complained 
about being expendable, but we would like to have up until that time 
some of the fresh produce while you are considering what this should 
be. 

Here are a few figures from some of our airlines that we were able to 
obtain on such short notice. The Alaska Star Airlines flew into Nome 
during the month of July of this year 262 passengers, 39,950 pounds of 
mail, “and 87,660 pounds of freight. They flew from Nome 267 
passengers, 17,635 pounds of mail, and 25,396 pounds of freight. In 
addition, they flew 36 charter flights out of Nome to nearby islands and 
villages, including military services. 

Again, we would like to bring to your attention that this being the 
largest airfield in this part of this area, that all merchandise from the 
States and passengers almost have to come through this way. Then, 
after they arrive in Nome, there are many bush planes that fly out in 
all the area to deliver this merchandise, this fresh fruit, the passengers, 
the drugs and medical supplies. There are many villages i in this area, 
inc luding St. Lawrence Island, Diomede Isiand, and King Island. 
People who become suddenly ill have to be brought into Nome so they 
san take a passenger flight either from here through to Seattle or 
Fairbanks or Anchorage. So we have some urgent flights that are 
needed. If we could get that on one plane to come straight through 
here, then we feel that we could be of greater service to our people. 

Pan American, after resuming flights—and I might say here that 
they discontinued flights for the greater part of our summer due to the 
condition of the airfield. We have been unable to ascertain who has 
the Nome field. The military at one time operated the field. Whether 
they still do we do not know. The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
intimated at times that they have the field and are in charge of the 
field. But when it comes to who is going to put up the money to 
repair the field and keep it in condition, that seems to never be settled. 

We wish that you members of this committee could bring to light 
just who is in charge of the field and who will help to keep the field in 
condition that these planes can come here. 

Pan American, after resuming flights which shut down due to con- 
ditions of the field, brought in, during the last few days of August, 
30 passengers, 15,462 pounds of freight, and 36 pounds of mail. Out- 
bound were 58 passengers, 4,885 pounds of freight, and 314 pounds 
of mail. 

In my report here I have hoped that I could obtain the figures on 
the traffic and passengers and freight of Wien Airlines, but I under- 
stand one of my colleagues does have that now, and he will give it in 
his report. 
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All of this air transportation means that there is a tremendous 
amount of merchandise and passengers to be moved to our outlying 
districts. 

Again, may we impress upon you the necessity of a direct through 
flight from the States to Nome. If the CAA cannot obtain funds in 
the normal procedures to repair and maintain our airfield, perhaps 
your committee can. 

We appreciate your being with us, the opportunity of having been 
able to explain our problems and difficulties, and hope that you will 
give every consideration to our needs. 

Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. I would like to get on the record—I know the answer 
I think—how much does it cost for a quart of fresh milk in Nome? 

Mr. Harwoop. Eighty-eight cents. 

Mr. O’Brien. And I understand, after that is sold for 88 cents, 
very frequently there is a loss, a little leakage. 

You have the only drugstore? 

Mr. Harwoop. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. You are the only pharmacist? 

Mr. Harwoopn. In the second division. 

Mr. O’Brien. Has this lack of transportation increased consider- 
ably the cost of drugs and medical supplies? Could you give the 
committee 1 or 2 instances of the cost of those things which are 
essential to health, as compared with the States? 

Mr. Harwoop. I think I know what you mean. But if—well, we 
will take antibiotics, the mold type, which is penicillin and things of 
that nature. I can bring those in as cheaply by air as I can by boat; 
so it does not add to the price of medication. But it does mean that 
if I have to carry a year’s supply on hand that I have invested a good 
deal of money. Those items are also what we call dated items, that 
they are out of date after 6 months or a year, or whatever the pharma- 
ceutical house determines the age of their medicine to be. So that 
quite often, if I get in merchandise of that nature and keep it for a 
year’s time, maybe half of it will be outdated. I can send that back 
to the house and get credit for it, but the point is that when that 
becomes outdated I may be out of merchandise, where I could send a 
wire, say, to Seattle and have it here in 24 hours providing my freight 
was not unloaded somewhere along the line. 

Mr. Dawson. You are required to pay the freight back to the 
house? 

Mr. Harwoop. That is right. 

Mr. Dawson. So you get a double freight load, too? 

Mr. Harwoop. That is right. 

Mr. Bartrietr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to compliment Mr. 
Harwood for making a most explanatory statement, and I would like 
to suggest that the committee staff might well call upon the Adminis- 
trator of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, who has charge of the 
field at Nome, for a statement regarding their intentions. I am told 
that not only has the CAA ruled out DC-—6 traffic here, but it is almost 
on the verge of forbidding flights by DC—4’s, which would present a 
most serious situation since this community and the surrounding area, 
as Mr. Harwood says, are bound to live to a very considerable extent 
by air transportation. 
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I am hopeful this committee will be able to give a hand to Mr. 
Harwood in bringing about a better condition there. 

Mr. Harwoop. Thank you. 

Mr. Assort. Before you leave the stand, will Mr. Walsh comment 
further on the airport development as such? 

Mr. Harwoop. Yes. 

Mr. Aszort. Is it true that a smelting and refining company owns 
the land on which the base presently sets? 


STATEMENT OF CARL GLAVINOVICH; MANAGER, NOME DE- 
PARTMENT, UNITED STATES SMELTING, REFINING & MINING 
CO., NOME, ALASKA 


Mr. Guavinovicu. My name is Carl Glavinovich. I am manager 
of the Nome department of the United States Smelting, Refining & 
Mining Co. 

The lands on which the present Nome field is located, with one 
minor exception, are owned outright by the mining company or 
under lease. 

Mr. Assorr. Thank you. I simply want that on the record. 

Mr. Dawson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Guavinovicn. I do not like to take up your time, but a little 
bit of background might help you in understanding the condition of 
the field and one reason possibly why it has not been repaired. 

On an engineering basis now, any él would take approximately 10 
years to stabilize. The gravel is tamped down after a fashion due to 
the heavy equipment traveling over it, but nonetheless leaves some 
spots, muddy spots, holes that have been filled in that will continually 
settle, but eventually it will become stabilized. When it is stabilized 
you will find humps, declivities, holes which should be filled, firmly 
tamped, and a new soil coating and asphalt base on top. I still think 
they would have a good field. That is a personal observation and 
personal feeling. 

Mr. Dawson. What is the depth of the permafrost in this area? 

@ Mr. Guavinovicu. Actually the known depth has never been re- 
corded. From our mining operations, from the surface to bedrock— 
bedrock varies from the site of the courthouse here, 50 feet deep, to a 
maximum depth in our operations up here in the foothills of 120 feet 
deep. Let me say, without exception a small percent of the area is 
naturally thawed, but in the main it is permanently frozen. How 
deep the permafrost extends in I could not say, but in Umiat I believe 
they went as far as 900 feet in the oil operation. 

Mr. Assorr. What did you state your ownership of the ground was? 

Mr. Guavinovicn. Patent in fee ownership and some, long-term 
leases. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Assorr. If we might depart from the schedule we have—Mrs. 
Green, I believe, is examining some of the facilities for the mentally 
ill, and we might move up to Mr. Angell for his presentation. 

Mr. O’Brien. May I state for the record before you start, after 
you finish your testimony, the committee will take a short break, but 
we would like to devote about 5 minutes or so to the youngsters who 
are here. Maybe a little explanation of how the committee functions 
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and what our responsibilities are. And if one of the young men or 
young ladies would care tc testify briefly, speak briefly, we would 
appreciate that. 

Mr. Assort. None of these students will be recorded as absent 
today, will they? 

Mr. ANGELL. No. 

Mr. Apsotr. They may want that shown on the record officially 
with you here. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM ANGELL, SUPERINTENDENT OF NOME 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, NOME, ALASKA 


Mr. ANGeEuL. I am William Angell, superintendent of Nome public 
schools. 

Mayor Andersen asked me to testify or rather answer some ques- 
tions, and I told him I would be willing to do so. 

The main problem that this committee might help us out on is this: 
About 8 years ago when the Federal Government closed its Alaska 
native school, a law was passed in Congress giving us $35,000. Now 
I understand another law will have to be passed before we can spend 
it. It has been down at Juneau, this money, for some little time, and 
we have been trying to get ahold of it. But I understand there are 
so many difficulties we just can’t get this money. 

The pertinent problem that I think relative to our school is that 
the Federal Government pulled out of here relative to the Alaska 
Native Service, closed their school, and then assumed no responsibility 
other than the $30,000 we haven’t gotten. At the time I requested a 
new building. Don Foster was Superintendent of Alaska Native 
Service at the time, and we had quite a little correspondence. If I 
remember correctly, I asked for about a $200,000 building. In other 
words, the Government had—I might state for the record that per- 
sonally I am opposed to the new school system because it gave the 
youngsters the feeling they didn’t belong. On principle, I opposed 
that. But I do think the Government was derelict in her responsi- 
bility relative to aiding us. 

A bill was passed by our Congress to help the area, but it usually 
says, ‘“‘If the Federal impact is such, say, in 1953-54, we will help you 
out.” But there is no law that has been passed to take care of our 
particular need, in that this impact goes way back to 1942. Origi- 
nally this town was about 1,300. Now it is 2,000. And out of that 
2,000 we have better than 25 percent of these youngsters in school. 

I do not remember my statistics on that relative to the Nation as a 
whole, but I believe in most communities it wouldn’t run over 10 or 15 
percent. We are very high that way. That is one problem. 

I asked my teachers to jot down a paragraph or two on what they 
considered pertinent problems relative to our school, which are about 
the same across the Nation, with a few things that are a little different. 

For instance, on account of the tuberculosis hazard, I think the most 
crying need in this school would be to have ventilation in every room. 
In many of our rooms, the only ventilation we have, the windows are 
such you can’t push them out, and we have these small holes up in the 
wall, and that is the only ventilation we have. As I say, many of 
these youngsters coming from homes where there is tuberculosis, there 
is a tuberculosis hazard. 
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I remember 10 or 11 years ago when I came in here I asked the nurse 
why they didn’t give the Manita test in every school to see how many 
youngsters reacted. She told me there wasn’t any need because all 
these youngsters reacted, I would say that was one of our most 
crying needs. 

I don’t know what the committee could do on anything of that 
nature, 

Another need is to broaden our educational opportunities for these 
youngsters. A few years ago about 70 percent of the children that 
graduated from our high school went to the universities—Southern 
California, Purdue, Washington University, Washington State and so 
on. But now our school population is changing from the standpoint 
of economic basis of children, and I believe that a smaller percent will 
be going on to high school. Therefore, we have a need for a wide 
vocational base. 

We have had to do away with our home economics and with our 
manual training. Because of lack of space we had to use those rooms. 
In fact, the two rooms we used for home economics and the two rooms 
we used for manual training, we have in the neighborhood of 150 
youngsters in there now. 

The school’s architecture is designed to take care of around 250 
youngsters, but we have 521. But that condition exists in many 
places. 

Of course, playground space. That is another one the teachers 
were pretty near all unanimous in considering a problem. But, of 
course, that is something I don’t suppose this committee has any thing 
to do with. Eventually we will have to buy more land, I imagine. 

That is all I have unless there are questions by the committee. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Abbott. 

Mr. Assorr. I understand from informal discussion with Mr. Bart- 
lett that the matter of the funds approved but not expended arises 
from an interpretation by the legal staff of the Department of the 
Interior, the Solicitor’s Office, that to expend the “new’’ matching 
funds, would result in Federal funds being matched with Federal 
funds. : 

Mr. Ancetu. That is correct. 

Mr. Axsporrt. Is it correct you are advised, however, that the same 
funds might be used for building, say, an additional room or rooms? 

Mr. ANGELL. That is what I understand. 

Mr. Apport, Is that correct, Mr. Bartlett? 

Mr. Bartuetr. That is the information I was given by the Interior 
Department only this summer. 

Mr. ANGELL. What about buying home economic equipment, shop 
equipment? Or would it have to be building? 

Mr. Bartuerr. I cannot answer that. Let us find out. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. May I say, you cannot build a schoolroom in the 
city of Nome for $35,000. 

Mr. Assorr. You could not? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. No. 

Mr. ANGELL. You might build a room which we will—actually, 
what we need now, inasmuch as we have an APW appropriation for 
school and are getting room, it is going to take most of that fund for 
the construction, but if it would be humanly possible to change it 
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so that the $35,000 could be used for equipment, it could be put to 
practical use. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Aspsorrt. As I understand it from my conversation with the 
chairman, we will have the opportunity, both at Anchorage and at 
Juneau, to talk with the Territorial representative, and the Depart- 
ment. of the Interior along with the Alaska Native Service, on those 
questions which overlap in education. As the chairman has stated 
from time to time, some of these matters do not fall directly within 
the legislative responsibility of this committee. 

It is the intention, is it not, Mr. Chairman, to extract from the 
record those portions which deal with matters of interest and responsi- 
bility of our other committees and transmit them over the signature 
of the subcommittee chairman, with some committee comment, to the 
responsible legislative committees in the House and Senate who handle 
those matters? 

Mr. O’Brien. That is correct. We felt, as long as we were up 
here—from time to time we do run into testimony which concerns 
more directly other committees, and we felt it was our duty and also 
it would be helpful to you people if we would extract those particular 
matters and send them to those committees and they would have the 
benefit of what we heard and saw. I think it will mean better govern- 
ment for you and better legislating in Congress. 

Mr. Assorr. If I may make a suggestion. Mr. Angell, do you 
have a prepared statement of any sort that details the actual programs 
here and some of the problems in a prepared statement? 

Mr. ANGELL. No. 

Mr. Assorr. Would it be possible for you to develop such a state- 
ment and we will insert it at this place in the record so we will have 
statistical information which might be needed to support some of the 
legislative efforts? 

Mr. ANGELL. Relative to the $35,000? 

Mr. Ansorr. That, and your general problems here, so that we 
have something that may be overlooked in the presentation at Juneau, 
perhaps, but from the local perspective. It would be most helpful, 
I am sure, to Mr. Bartlett in his efforts and so we might have it 
officially in the record. 

(Mr. Angell subsequently submitted the following statement:) 

Nome Pustic ScHoots, 
Nome, Alaska, September 19, 1955. 
To THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR AFFAIRS. 
(Attention: Dr. Taylor.) 

In compliance with the committee’s request, the following is a statement of 
needs of the Nome public school: 

1. A release of the $35,000 to the Nome School Board with the stipulation 
moneys may be spent for equipment as found necessary. 

2. Federal assistance in the vocational education program. Part of the money 
(the $35,000) to be used for equipment in the home economics and industrial arts 
departments. 

3. The Eskimo living in Nome owns or rents a house or cabin. Thus, in a strict 
sense, upholds the economy of the town of Nome. However, in a broader sense, 
many are partial wards of the Government—in a welfare sense at least. 

The Federal Government operated a school up to 1947 for Eskimo children. 
Since closing this school no aid or financial assistance in any way has been given 
the local community to lessen the tax burden that was increased because of the 
closing of this school. Seventy-seven percent of our schoolchildren are of Eskimo 
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extraction. Twenty-five percent of our first graders can’t understand English 
to the extent of following simple instructions. To many of them, English is a 
foreign language. 

4. Alaska Native Service doctors to bring in film and take X-rays of all school- 
children at least once a year. The Government to make arrangements to use the 
local hospital’s X-ray machine. 

5. Nome to receive $30,000 annually to assist the local community in main- 
taining a high standard school. At present, we are a member of the Northwest 
Association of Secondary and Higher Schools, but more and more Eskimos from 
the outlying villages are moving to Nome. Twelve years ago Nome’s population 
was 1,300—today it is over 2,000. Over 25 percent of the 2,000 are in school. 

Respectfully submitted. 

W. L. ANGELL, Superintendent of Schools. 

Mr. ANGELL. I was going to suggest that some member of the 
committee, when you are in Juneau, that Dr. Jackson in Seattle, or 
one of his assistants, come up to Nome and help us draft up the 
petition for moneys under 874. We get a lot of instructions. I get 
the names of these youngsters and the branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment that their parents are working for, and some cases where 
they are living in tax-exempt federally owned property, and we get 
them back. Now these men, Jackson and his personnel, go to Juneau, 
go to Fairbanks, go to Anchorage and give assistance, but there has 
never been one of those experts over here, and I believe we should 
have. In fact, Don Dafoe, the commissioner of education, has written 
down and suggested that, but that is as far as he got, and a recom- 
mendation coming from this committee might mean that we get Dr. 
Jackson or some of his assistants up here to give us some assistance 
on getting Federal moneys under 874. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Angell, I understand that you have a sheet of 
paper there with some names on it. 

I might explain that this is not a recess, not a break, but it is a 

rather unique part of a public hearing by a committee of Congress, 
because for the next few minutes the most distinguished people in 
this room, with all due respect to the mayor and others, will be the 
younger generation. I think most of us are concerned with these 
problems up here mostly for the young people. 
_ The Chair would direct that the names you have before you, which 
are the names of the youngsters who are here, be made a part of the 
formal record. I think it would be easier if you gave them to the 
official reporter rather than read them out. 

(The list of names referred to follows:) 

Sadie Bell, Joleyn Tucker, Margaret Willoya, William Willoya, Glen Tate, 
Ray Sectonoma, Sam Atuk, Stanley Senungutuk, Robert Dunbar, Helen Glavino- 
vich, Paul Glavinovich, Chuck Fagerstrom, Tom Ipalook, Diane Boucher, Pearl 
Rotman, Anna Ailak, Madeline Mogg, Gladys Miller, Sigrid Olsen, accompanied 
by W. L. Angell, superintendent of schools and Mrs. Emma Cameron, English 
and Latin teacher and librarian. 

Mr. O’Brien. I would like to explain briefly, if I may, to the 
young people just what this is all about. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. O’Brien. We will now return to the formal part of the hearing. 

Mr. Assorr. Dr. Langsam? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Ansorr. Mr. Walsh. Please state your full name and position. 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES WALSH, REPRESENTATIVE OF PAN 
AMERICAN AIRWAYS, NOME, ALASKA 


Mr. WatsH. My name is James M. Walsh. I represent Pan 
American Airways. 

Mr. O’Brien. You may proceed. 

Mr. Watsu. Hon. Leo W. O’Brien, chairman, and members of the 
House Subcommittee on Territories and Insular Possessions, Delegate 
Bartlett, dignitaries, ladies and gentlemen, it has befallen me to bring 
to you today the problem we are experiencing with our airport. 
This airport was constructed in 1942 when it became necessary to 
fly aircraft from the United States to Soviet Russia to aid in the war 
effort. 

Construction was carried on under the direction of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration and that agency holds a lease on the ground 
from the United States Smelting, Refining & Mining Co. This lease 
will expire in 1980. Custody of the airport is vested in the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 

With the construction of this airport it became possible for the Air 
Force and the commercial airlines to service Nome with multiengine 
equipment from Fairbanks, Anchorage, and Seattle. Today there are 
three commercial carriers serving Nome from outside points. Alaska 
Airlines serves it from Anchorage, Wien Alaska Airlines from Fair- 
banks, and Pan American World Airways from Seattle via Fairbanks. 

That air service for Nome has become of vital importance can be 
attested to by the fact that there is no other means of transportation 
available. The exception to this is the fact that during approximately 
5 months there is water transportation for cargo only from Seattle. 
Please note carefully that the service is for cargo only—no passengers 
may travel on these ships. Because of the fact that there are no rail- 
roads nor highways to connect Nome with Fairbanks or Anchorage 
where a connection could be made with the Alaska Highway travel 
by this means is out of the question. 

This enforced isolation has been overcome by airplanes. However, 
the best air service is only as good as its airports. The air service 
to Nome is now in jeopardy through the fact that the Nome airport 
is in sore need of repairs. In fact, it has deteriorated to such an 
extent as to become a hazard. 

Action of the permafrost, destroying the foundation surfece, broken 
drains and fractured surfacing are the direct causes of the present 
condition of the runways. Undulations and broken surface make 
landings extremely rough. Yet it must be used because we have no 
alternate airport to which to turn. 

An extensive survey was conducted by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration during the past summer to determine the extent of 
this deterioration. This was completed only about 2 weeks ago and 
it is unfortunate that the data gleaned from this survey has not yet 
been compiled and is not available. However, from the survey it will 
be determined that: 

1. The airport will be repaired; or 
2. The cost of such repairs will be so great as to make it more 
economical to construct a new airport. 
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That the responsibility for building and maintaining such an airport 
rests with the Federal Government is obvious. The city of Nome 
could not finance or support such a project. 

Since the Air Force employs the field to such a great extent it 
should be held responsible for a share of the burden of maintaining 
this facility. From this airport outposts on Bering Straits and St. 
Lawrence are serviced on a regular schedule. Unfortunately no 
figures are available to show the number of passengers, cargo, and 
mail tonnages which has been carried into Nome field on military 
aircraft. 

The records maintained by the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
indicate that during 1954 there were 1,100 military and 832 civilian 
aircraft landings on this airport. As of September 1, 1955, there 
were 672 military and 653 civilian aircraft landings. These figures 
are for multiengine aircraft. 

From what figures as are available we have learned that since 
January 1, 1954, 3,347 passengers, 650,554 pounds of mail, and 
1,380,081 pounds of cargo were landed at Nome field in civilian 
aircraft. For the same period the commercial carriers took from 
Nome 4,061 passengers, 189,352 pounds of mail and 173,865 pounds 
of cargo. 

From the foregoing figures it is not at all difficult to realize the 
great importance of the airport to Nome and the Seward Peninsula. 
The lift necessary to accommodate such large numbers of passengers 
and amounts of cargo and mail demands larger aircraft. Such craft 
demand better airports. To answer this need one airline inaugurated 
a DC6B service to Nome in June of 1954, but due to the pronounced 
deterioration of the runways in the spring of the current year it was 
necessary to revert to the smaller, nonpressurized DC4 craft. 

For quite some time the first 1,500 feet of the north runway has 
been closed to all aircraft because of the severe undulations. The 
west side of this runway is useless for the same reason. The south 
half of the west runway and the north half of the east runway became 
very soft this spring during the thaw and could not be used safely. 
Since these bad areas have not been repaired it is not difficult to 
imagine the deterioration which will take place next spring when the 
thaw commences. It will not be at all surprising if it becomes 
necessary to suspend the operations of the DC4 equipment from the 
airport. 

Speaking in behalf of the people of Nome and the Seward Peninsula 
let it be clearly understood that because of our isolated position, and 
in the interests of safety, of the continued growth and development 
of our area and for the purposes of defense that it is mandatory that 
our airport be repaired to the extent that it will accommodate the 
most modern four-engine aircraft. Should this prove too expensive 
then a new airport must be constructed. 

Mere repair or new construction will not be sufficient if adequate 
funds are not furnished afterward to maintain the facility in the best 
possible condition so that it will never again become a liability. 

Therefore we earnestly entreat with your committee to take under 
the most serious consideration any request for funds which the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration might make for the repair of our present 
airport or the construction of a new one. Without such a facility we 
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of this area are doomed to the isolation we experienced prior to the 
advent of the airplane. 

Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Any questions? 

Mr. Bartietrr. Mr. Walsh, do you have any information as to how 
much a new field might cost? 

Mr. Watsu. I am sorry, Mr. Bartlett, I could not answer that. 

Mr. Bartietrt. The data as to costs and conditions of the field with 
respect to repair will be available, though, as soon as the CAA report 
is made? 

Mr. Wats. As soon as they compile the information; yes. 

Mr. Barrietrr. Does the CAA have the maintenance costs of the 
present field, such as they are now? 

Mr. WausH. Yes; I understand they do. That is correct. 

Mr. Bartiertr. And if you had to revert to a DC—3 operation here, 
what would be the end result of that? Would that be a satisfactory 
operation for this area? 

Mr. Watusu. It wouldn’t. No; it wouldn’t be what is needed to 
Nome. With the increased activity and development, we need larger 
aircraft. We need DC-4 and DC-6 aircraft. 

Mr. Bartritert. How many months a year do you have to depend 
exclusively on air for transportation? 

Mr. Watsu. In regard to passengers, it is the entire year. Insofar 
as freight is concerned or cargo, we can receive cargo for approxi- 
mately 5 months during the summer months by water from Seattle. 
Insofar as the mail is concerned, the mail is no longer carried on the 
boat. It used to be at one time but it all moves by air now. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Thank you, Mr. Walsh. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Dawson? 

Mr. Dawson. If the airport were repaired, would Pan American be 
in a position to make any commitment in regard to carrying drugs and 
other cargo on a through basis? 

Mr. Watsu. Oh, yes; Pan American would be delighted to resume 
the DC-6B service. I am sure of that. 

Mr. Dawson. Then you did formerly have through service? 

Mr. Watsu. That is right. We maintain a through service from 
Seattle now on a once-a-week frequency. 

Mr. Dawson. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Abbott. 

Mr. Assorr. You have no quarrel with the presentation as it was 
made by Mr. Harwood here? 

Mr. Watsu. No; I have no quarrel with Mr. Harwood’s presen- 
tation. 

Mr. Assort. I am speaking, of course, of the views as expressed by 
Mr. Harwood. But a decision has to be made, does it not, in view of 
the title to the land on the Air Force strip here, as to whether it would 
be feasible economically and timewise to rehabilitate that strip— 
or whether you can extend or expand your civilian strip here? Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Watsu. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, Mr. Walsh. 

Mr. Asspotr. Ben Young. Would you state your name, residence, 
and position, please? 
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STATEMENT OF BEN YOUNG, NOME, ALASKA 


: Mr. Youna. My name is Ben Young. I am in the oil business 
ere. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, ladies and gentle- 
men, I am sorry that this particular subject on roads was not turned 
over to somebody who could really do it justice. 

It is important to the second division. It is vital to the welfare of 
—_ part of the country, and I hope there will be some results from this 

earing. 

We are not asking for a handout from the Federal Government on 
roads. Weare asking for a fair share in something that the rest of the 
Territory has been receiving for the past years. We are asking for a 
share proportionate with the needs of the second division. 

The road system in the second division has been seriously retarded 
due to the lack of funds. The Territory has realized the necessity of 
increasing the road funds by an increase in the motor fuel tax, but the 
funds from this source are still inadequate. 

The cost of road construction is high—$15,000 to $100,000 per mile. 
The Territory does not participate in the Federal Aid Highway Act 
as do the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico. There areseveral 
Federal agencies that do expend money for roads in the Territory. 
In the first and third divisions, the Bureau of Public Roads, the Forest 
Service have developed the road system to a great extent. They build 
no roads in the second division. They don’t function here. They 
don’t operate. 

In the third and fourth divisions the military has spent vast sums 
building roads in the last 15 years. The military has built no roads 
in the second division, at least none to my knowledge. 

The Alaska Road Commission does build roads in all four divisions. 
Out of $17 million appropriated for the Alaska Road Commission in 
1954, the second received about $160,000. Out of the $17 million for 
road maintenance. Nothing for new construction. 

We don’t blame the Alaska Road Commission for this. When the 
Alaska Road Commission sets up their priorities in the program they 
must appear before Congress, as I understand it, and their program is 
passed on by Congress. 

The total road mileage in the Territory is in the neighborhood of 
4,000 miles. The mileage in the second division is under 250 miles, 

Nome-Taylor Road should be completed. This road would tie 
Nome to Taylor and the tin-producing areas beyond. 

A road from Unity to Kaltag would cut many miles off the river 
route up the Yukon. 

But our No. 1 project now for the second division is the trunk high- 
way from Nome to Fairbanks. This road would serve a highly min- 
eralized area in the Seward Peninsula, an area served only by air now. 
It would serve the Hog River area, which is just coming into produc- 
tion and has a gold producing potential equal to or greater than the 
Nome and Fairbanks area. This road would be the northwestern 
link in the Pan American Highway, which extends from the southern 
tip of South America and, with a few exceptions in Central America, 
and possibly a spot or two in South America, is completed to Fair- 
banks. With these exceptions, one can drive from the Argentine to 
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Fairbanks now. And why they should stop at Fairbanks, I don’t 
know. Why not bring it to Nome? 

We are informed that across the Bering Strait Russia has a road 
across the continent. You can drive from Moscow to tidewater on 
the Bering Sea. I don’t know. You members of the committee 
probably know more about that than I do. 

Mr. O’Brien. I doubt it. 

Mr. Youna. If they do, it is something to think about. If peace 
comes and we get rid of the cold war, Nome will become an important 
traffic center, not only for air but for tourists. If there is a road across 
the other side of the strait, if the road is completed to Nome and 
Taylor from Fairbanks, there will be a stream of tourist traffic that 
we have never imagined. The United States has become travel con- 
scious, they have become vacation conscious, and there would be 
thousands of tourists make this trip because they are curious about 
the country across the strait. 

The development of the road system in the second division will 
solve many of the other problems of the division. The road construc- 
tion will provide much needed income for the native population as 
well as the white and will bring about a revival that will boost the 
general economy of this part of Alaska. 

Two weeks ago in the Saturday Evening Post there was an advertise- 
ment about roads. I don’t remember the exact text of it, but it was 
to the effect that good roads are a good investment. I think they are, 
an investment in the country. They are an investment in the future. 

So ladies and gentlemen, when you turn in your report or your 
recommendations, we urgently request that you give this considera- 
tion: that when our request for funds for the roads in the second 
division goes before Congress, when the request for funds for the Nome- 
Fairbanks trunk highway are presented that you give it consideration, 
that it is a good investment and as an investment it will pay dividends 
again and again. 

Mr. Dawson. It is my understanding they are now undertaking a 
survey of the Taylor road, are they not? 

Mr. Younc. They are, yes, sir. That is true. 

Mr. Dawson. You have a staff here in Nome at the present time. 

Mr. Youna. That is true. 

Mr. Dawson. I met them down at the hotel. They are working 
on it. 

You estimated the cost of highway construction here as ranging 
from $15,000 up to what? 

Mr. Youne. $100,000. 

Mr. Dawson. A mile? 

Mr. Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Dawson. What type of highway? 

Mr. Youna. Not of highway caliber as you know it in the States. 
A road that you can drive over in the summertime or in the winter- 
time when snow conditions will permit. It is simply a road that you 
can drive over. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, Mr. Young. 

Dr. Langsam. Give your full name, Doctor. 
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Dr. Lanasam. My name is Fred M. Langsam, and I am the only 
civilian doctor here, an administrator of the local hospital. 

Mr. Asporr. Do you have a prepared statement, Doctor? 

Dr. Lanesam. Not a written one; no. 

Mr. Apsorr. Will you proceed in your own way, then? 

Dr. Lanesam. I would like to, if I may, say something about our 
local medical facilities, our chief medical problems, and finally, some- 
thing about mental health. 

Our local facility is a 25-bed hospital, of which 10 beds are reserved 
for tuberculosis, with the remaining beds for general medical and 
surgical cases and for obstetrics. 

Mr. Dawson. Are the tuberculosis patients isolated? 

Dr. Lanasam. Yes; in the tuberculosis wing. 

The hospital, as such, seems to be fairly adequate from these figures. 
You know that we figured the business of a hospital by the number 
of patient-days. One patient in the hospital for 1 day is considered a 
patient-day. Our potential patient-day figures amount to 9,125. 
That counts newborn infants. 

Our patient-days for 1954, according to the hospital statement of 
reimbursable costs on the Federal form—for 1954 this figure was 
6,248. So we did not use our facilities to capacity, because there 
are times when they are crowded and times when they are slow, just 
like any other business. 

I think the hospital is adequate. Also, it is very well equipped. 
We have just been surveyed by a man from the creditation board, 
the joint creditation board of the American Hospital Association. 
We have not yet received the official results from that, but the man 
was very favorably impressed, and I am keeping my fingers crossed. 
I would, if it were not for the fact that this institution is under the 
auspices of the women’s division of the Board of Missions of the 
Methodist Church, and I wouldn’t like to introduce any superstition 
for that reason. 

Speaking of this very wonderful group—I am not a Methodist, so I 
think I am more objective than I would be if I were—I would like to 
to mention they gave us in cash outright approximately one-third of 
the money that was required to run the hospital during the last 
fiscal year. 

I might add to the figure that I mentioned before our occupancy is 
68.47 percent. 

We serve an unusual large area here of approximately 10,000 
square miles, actually more. We do not serve only the local commun- 
ity of about 2,000 individuals. 

Of course, this area is very sparsely populated, which in, a sense, 
makes it easier—less people. In another sense, it makes it harder. 
As you can well imagine, it is pretty difficult for an average family 
or poorer native families in outlying villages to come to Nome and 
pay $100 carfare. We try to take care of this in two ways: First of 
all, the Federal agency, Alaska Native Service, which used to be the 
Alaska Native Service and now the Public Health Service. There is 
not a lot of difference between the two organizations I can detect 
so far. 
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They help us to pay for transportation to Nome, but it has to be 
really worthwhile. If the child is one who has large tonsils or adenoids, 
it wouldn’t be enough. We have to wait until the child is practically 
deaf before it is really worth sending him. We try to take care of that 
by going to the villages, bringing the hospital to outlying villages. 
Unfortunately—I do not want to exaggerate our services—we have 
not been able to do this to the fullest extent I should like to have it 
done. 

I can see in this kind of fieldwork the only real solution to the medi- 
cal problem in Alaska for a long time to come. It is impossible to 
establish a hospital in every one of these tiny communities, and much 
depends upon fieldwork, which has been very wonderfully performed 
by the nurses of the Public Health Service in the Territory, as stated 
by the Paran report. 

Of course, the nurse’s job is not that of a doctor. <A lot of people 
think a nurse is someone who knows just a little less than a doctor 
knows. Of course, a doctor’s work is not the same as a nurse’s and 
vice versa, and doctors have to get to outlying bases in order to detect 
disease and help people right there and then. It requires the mis- 
sionary spirit to do that because it is connected with a lot of hardship, 
and there will be a great many more coronaries in the medical pro- 
fession if this is done, but that is the only solution I can see for the 
so-called rural conditions here. 

I would like to say something about the expenses. It costs us 
here per day to keep a patient in the hospital $22.95. That is last 
, year. 

Mr. Assorr. That is all expenses, Doctor? 

Dr. Lanasam. Yes; on the average. On the west coast, that is, 
Washington, Oregon, and California, probably also Idaho, the costs 
for hospitals of the same size is approximately $30. 

Mr. Assortrt. On that point. Is this hospital tax exempt? 

Dr. Lanasam. Yes; it is nonprofit. 

Mr. Apsorrt. And the figures to which you refer on the west coast 
would be private institutions? 

Dr. Lanesam. That is the average. 

Mr. Dawson. Nearly all hospitals are tax exempt, are they not? 

Mr. Asport. If not for profit, I believe. 

Mr. O’Brien. Is Morningside tax exempt? 

Mr. Asporr. No. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. Lanasam. I believe they have to be nonprofit in order to be 
tax exempt. 

The reason why it is more expensive on the west coast than we 
have here, although prices for supplies are much more expensive, 
freight and all, many of our things have to be flown in. If we send 
by boat part way and then by panne, it is 15 cents per pound more. 
If we send it plane all the way, it is 23 to 26 cents a pound more. So 
that alone is a great item. 

If something goes wrong, we can’t call up the service man and 
have him come up here. No one specializes in work like that in 
town. If an X-ray tube goes wrong, we can’t have a man here in 
half an hour like in Seattle or other cities in the States. It is a major 
catastrophe. But we really are very well equipped even though we 
have this great problem. 

70587—56—pt. 118 
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Mr. Dawson. What was the reason you said your costs are lower 
here than the west coast? 

Dr. Lanasam. One reason for that is that we are doubling and 
tripling in different capacities so often on various jobs. The admin- 
istrative physician is often night watchman also, and a few things 
like that. 

Mr. Asporr. Are you a surgeon? 

Dr. Lanasam. I am a physician and surgeon; yes. 

Mr. Assorr. A physician, surgeon, roentenologist, and gynecolo- 
gist? 

Dr. Lanesam. Of course, a community like this cannot afford a 
specialist. Of course, I don’t mean to say I do all of those things. 
If it is at all possible, I personally take care of it. Otherwise, I try 
to get them transferred to a place where they can receive attention 
that can’t be given here. 

We have one great problem, too, in a little private institution like 
this, and that is the purchase of expensive equipment which may be 
used once or twice a year, where in the States it is used all the time. 
The question of whether such an expenditure is reasonable and justi- 
fiable. Of course, when it is needed here it is just as badly needed 
as anywhere else by the individual who requires it. On the other 
hand, as I say, is it justifiable to buy this expensive piece of equipment 
and have it lying idle. That is one of the peculiar problems of Alaska. 

In the meantime, I have taken the stand that we need it and we 
have been getting just about everything we have needed. 

Just to give you an idea, our washer right now is broken down. 
Do we have to have a new one? That alone costs over $4,200 just 
for our laundry. 

So much for the local facilities. 

As for the chief medical problem, I need not tell you that is tuber- 
culosis. It is worse here than elsewhere. I think we are making 
some progress in it but it is far from solved. We are presently treating 
30 and 40 outpatients with chemotherapy. I think that is a wonderful 
thing. In fact, I have been doing chemotherapy since I have been 
in Alaska, but I don’t think it will solve the problem. I think we 
have to put these people to bed, because the same people in many 
instances will not do as well with the same chemotherapy at home 
or receiving it as an ambulatory patient. My purpose in bringing 
this out is ‘simply that I don’t think because chemotherapy is now 
being considered so wonderful, and it is wonderful, that this will 
mean we will need less beds for the tuberculosis patients. We will not. 
We will need more beds if we are going to lick the problem. 

The solution of the TB problem, as I see it—I don’t want to sound 
pompous, but I can’t help forming opinions—does not lie entirely in 
the medical realm. It definitely is also in the realm of social services 
and welfare, proper living conditions and diet, and so on, especially 
for the native population who, of course, are a minority here in 
wealth, if not in numbers. 

I want to say that what seems to me an extremely progressive 
move has been made by the Alaska Department of Health, and I think 
it will be of great credit to them, although it has not been exercised 
fully, and that is their initiation of a sanitary-aid program where 
they take people from the villages, native young promising people, 
and give them a short course of 6 or 8 weeks of training in the essen- 
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tials of hygiene and send them back to the village and have them as 
local sanitarians, as it were, under the jurisdiction of the health 
department. We will try to cooperate with that. We are going to 
put the facilities of the hospital at their disposal, fix up a dormitory 
for them so when they come to Nome they will be taken care of. 
And we are going to feed them. Not with the idea of making money. 
We will get $5 a day for room and board, but we are glad to contribute 
that much to the worthwhile and progressive move on the part of 
the Alaska Department of Health. 

Lastly, about the mental-health situation. I think it was best 
summed up by Dr. Overholzer, who you probably know, from St. 
Elizabeths in Washington, D. C., who came through here with a com- 
mittee and looked over the situation. He said, in his inimitable wit, 
that we had come away from the Middle Ages, we were no longer 
beating the insane. And that just about describes the situation. 

Without becoming personal, I would like to say, imagine some one 
in your family, some one you loved, your wife or daughter or some one 
close to you became insane here in Nome or in the vicinity and had to 
be taken care of. First of all, you would have to swear out a com- 
plaint just like a criminal case. You would have to accuse him of 
insanity just as though it were a theft oracrime. Then the individual 
would be—the deputy marshal would be sent after him and he would 
be put in jail. That is the only place to keep him. And then, if a 
doctor is present, the doctor would see him. Here there is a doctor 
and so I go to see him. Out in the outlying villages that is not the 
case. 

There is no such thing as padded cells when they are locked up. Of 
course, there are pros and cons on padded cells. There are no special 
precautions at all for them excepting they are locked up. 

Incidentally, this is very cruel not only to the sick but to the rest 
of the prisoners, because it is very nerve racking to be a prisoner in 
with a mental patient. As you can very well imagine, the others do 
not get any sleep, and it is really very bad. 

So something really should be done about this mental situation, 
and I know you are aware of that fact. The question is what? 

I have never been to Morningside, neither as a patient nor observer. 

You probably have heard that up here we speak of “inside, outside, 
and Morningside.”’ It is that well known up here. 

I can’t vouch for the quality of treatment given there, but un- 
doubtedly the treatment locally in the community or in the Territory, 
at least, would be much superior to any long-distance treatment. 
For one thing, it would make the patient feel better, and the mental 
attitude of the insane is not something to be ignored. We can do 
much for them here. There is more of a possibility for their relatives 
to visit them, and it means a great deal. You can well imagine if you 
were in the hospital you would like to have your folks come and see 
you once in a while. That does much for improving their morale and 
also improving their condition. Of course, it depends upon the stage 
of insanity. As you know, there are various stages. But there 
is no reason why, if we had the money to do it, we could not have one 
room for such cases in the hospital. Dr. Overholzer pointed out a 
place and suggested where it could be done, where we could keep such 
people. Some of them, with the modern treatment, we could even 
perhaps cure and not have to send out. 
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In fact, we have one like that just now from an outlying village. A 
man came in to see me, and he had three little children, and his wife 
was pretty bad. I told him, “ You had better swear out a complaint 
against her. 

“Of course, that goes against the grain. I said, “Would you like me 
to do it for you? to make the strain less on him. He just could not 
see sending his wife to jail. He had to go outside. 

I sympathized with him, perhaps unwisely, and sent the patient to 
the hospital, and by means of the newer drugs and so on I was able to 
rehabilitate her and she is back home now and doing quite well so far. 
I don’t know how long it will last. 

That is about all I have to say unless you have any questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Doctor, do you find there are cases where relatives 
would actually conceal or attempt to conceal insanity in the family 
because of the degrading prospects they have to put their loved ones 
through? 

Dr. Lanesam. Certainly. 

Mr. O’Brien. And in some cases perhaps coming to your attention, 
if they had a humane system, there could have been a cure? 

Dr. Lanasam. Certainly. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. O’Brien. Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. Do you know of cases of spite where there has been 
difference of opinion, or during the long winter months where people 
have perhaps not gotten along too well and somebody has perhaps 
lodged a complaint, and they are picked up on an insanity charge 
and lodged in jail and 3 weeks later found perfectly sane? 

Dr. Lanasam. In one case—incidentally, the way to get even with 
somebody up here is to have him declared insane and sent out, and 
then if he isn’t he has to pay his own fare back. His way is paid out. 
But then if found sane, he is thrown out and has to pay his own fare 
back wherever he is from—fifty or a hundred dollars. 

Mrs. Green. Which would create a real hardship. 

Dr. Lanasam. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. I was wondering about the tuberculosis program. 
I was just upstairs in the jail quarters. Do you have isolation facilities 
there for TB? 

Dr. Lanasam. No, and that is a very difficult thing. They say 
they can’t do it but they try to a certtain extent. It is really subjecting 
the rest of the prisoners to disease. 

Mrs. Green. Is there any school program as far as TB is concerned? 

Dr. Lanesam. There is an educational program. There is an X-ray 
program carried out through the Territory and helped by the hospital, 
an education. That is about all. 

Mrs. Green. All of the school youngsters are X-rayed, and if any 
indication of TB, they are not in school. Is that right? 

Dr. Lanesam. If they have TB, then they are not in school; if they 
have and we know about it. They are not X-rayed routinely. That 
would be a good thing, but it seems rather expensive. We try to 
X-ray all suspicious cases. 

Mrs. GREEN. What is the incidence of TB in school? 

Dr. Lanesam. I can’t tell you in school, but I would say roughly in 
this area around 11 times what it is in the States. 
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Mrs. GREEN. You referred to a case of a youngster that had en- 
larged adenoids and tonsils and you could not do anything about it 
until he became a very ill child. Do I take from that that you have 
no preventive medical program here in the Territory? 

Dr. Lanesam. That is putting it a little too widely. I don’t have 
a specific child in mind. I go out sometimes, do go out and do 10 ora 
dozen of these cases in 1 day in the field. To bring all of these children 
in would cost about a thousand dollars in plane fare alone. There are 
many of these cases that need that sort of thing. It is not all tonsils 
and adenoids. 

Mrs. GREEN. Is it not true that all of these statistics which are 
available would show that a preventive program is much cheaper in 
the long run? 

Dr. Lanesam. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Green. Then one of the desirable things would be more empha- 
sis On a preventive program? 

Dr. Lanesam. Yes. 

Mrs. GREEN. I have another question. I did not know from which 
witness to bring this out. It is something which concerned me up in 
the jail and perhaps the doctor would have a comment on it. 

One of the girls up there in the jail now, I am told, is under a 
sentence of 4 months for a first offense for drunkenness. Does that 
seem an exorbitant amount of time? 

Dr. Lanesam. I don’t know the instance and the case. I wouldn’t 
care to comment on it. 

Mr. O’Brien. I was interested in your reference to the possibility 
of handling the mental health situation, at least in part here, if you 
could have the funds for an additional room or two at the hospital. I 
am interested because in Mrs. Green’s bill which is pending and will 
be brought up in the House this vear, and which has the support of 
the departments in the Government, is an appropriation of $6,500,000 
for hospital facilities. Some of our colleagues, I think, think in terms 
of their own States where you just build a huge central hospital. Do 
you believe it would be possible in Alaska—certainly your opinion 
would carry a great deal of weight because you are more isolated than 
some parts of the Territory—do you believe it would be possible to 
break down that $6% million and provide facilities throughout the 
Territory? 

Dr. Lanasam. I have to hedge a little bit. I can’t say yes or no. 
There should be 1 or 2 large facilities in the central locations, but it 
could not be to the extent of neglecting the possibilities of what can be 
done in the outlying areas. 

Mr. O’Brien. In your particular area a certain amount of that 
$6% million to provide facilities would go a long way toward handling 
the problem. 

Dr. Lancsam. May I add one other thing? The appropriations for 
the hospital are from the Alaska Native Health Service, which pays 
for all the native care. Most of our indigent patients, of course, are 
natives. That is $43,000. They have been a little more realistic 
about paying. Per diem now is $20 a day. Our cost is $22.95. We 
think we can straighten that out. That would only take care of a 
little over 2,000 hospital days. I told you we had over 6,000 this last 
fiscal year. So I don’t see how they figure that at the end of the year 
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they will say, ‘‘We can’t authorize any more but longtime patients 
to be sent to Native Service hospitals,’ which burdens us with short- 
term patients which are most expensive, emergency cases which take 
a lot of plasma and bring our figures entirely out of kilter. 

You know very well if our hospital were not here there would have 
to be a Native Service hospital, and they couldn’t possibly run one for 
$43,000 here. I think that figure needs adjustment. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartuerr. I would really like to insert here an expression of 
thanks to Dr. Langsam for what I think has been a most enlightening 
statement. 

Mrs. GREEN. I join in that. 

Mr. Dawson. Doctor, do you perform any chest surgery here? 

Dr. Lanasam. Not actually; no. 

Mr. Dawson. Lobectomy? 

Dr. Lanesam. No. 

Mr. Dawson. Do you feel you could adequately handle the insanity 
cases in the way of a committing doctor without requiring the services 
of a trained psychiatrist to come into the area? 

Dr. Lanasam. Better than a jail, at any rate. 

Mr. Dawson. I appreciate that, but there has been some talk they 
are going to get at least 4 psychiatrists brought into the Territory, 
which, considering the number of patients you have, 360 I think it 1s, 
is an extremely large number of psychiatrists for that many patients. 
Under the Model Commitment Act, the bill Mrs. Green has intro- 
duced, a doctor can certify that the patient is in need of care, and then 
the patient can be sent to a center where I assume they may have 
1 or 2 psychiatrists, who then could confirm your judgment that you 
feel you are capable of making, the preliminary commitment. 

Dr. Lanasam. Insanity is not always a matter of raving and ranting. 
It is not always a demoniacal case. It requires observation sometimes 
to tell whether a person is actually insane or not. It takes a little 
time to tell. 

Mr. Dawson. That is true with paranoid cases or manic depressives 
where they may have a period when they are all right and then later 
on they are completely off. It takes a period of time to make obser- 
vation, but the preliminary estimate on it you could well handle here? 

Dr. Lanesam. Surely. We could at least come to a conclusion. 
We have a right to keep them in jail here for 10 days. I say that is 
just terrible. 

Mr. Dawson. I would like to pay you a short tribute. I think you 
represent the type of doctor that can really be described as a dedicated 
man, one who will come up in this area and handle all types of these 
cases and go out into these areas and handle up to 10 to a dozen tonsil 
and adenoid extractions. I assume you take a risk in going out on 
bush planes and hopping into these areas and performing that sort of 
service. And then to come up with a practical solution to a problem 
that we have been grappling with Washington for a long time, in the 
way to handle this mental-health program, it is really refreshing, and I 
for one want to commend you and all like you who are performing 
these services in outlying areas. 

Dr. Lanasam. Thank you. 

Mrs. GREEN. May I add, in reading the log upstairs, as far as one 
patient is concerned, after a great deal of medical attention given to 
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the patient, there is the notation “doctor refuses to accept a fee,’’ 
which I think falls in line with what you have said, Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. O’Brien. I would like to add a final thing. It is very wonder- 
ful to discover people who are dedicated. But I think it is a mistake 
sometimes for those of us in Washington to sit back and say, ‘These 
dedicated people are doing a wonderful job. Washington does not 
have to do anything.”’ I think they need assistance. 

Mr. Dawson. I hope you do not infer that from what I have said. 
I am more in favor of putting money some place where we have a 
practical man who knows how to use it than somebody who wants to 
set up an ideal center and bring in psychiatrists. I think a man like 
this can really put the money to work where it is needed. 

Mrs. GREEN. You spoke of 4 psychiatrists for 360 patients. Is it 
not true those psychiatrists also would perform a very valuable service 
in preventive hospitalization? 

Dr. Lanesam. That is right. 

Mrs. GreEN. And perhaps in coordination with the public schools 
in working with youngsters who need early attention. 

Dr. Lanesam. That is right. You could not just have the doctor- 
patient ratio; you need a patient times square miles, or something like 
that. 

Mr. Aszorr. One question, Doctor, I would like to ask. H. R. 
6376 was reported by our committee and is now pending before the 
House of Representatives. It will presumbaly require a rule from 
the Rules Committee, which is a procedural step. But in any case, 
the chairman has assured it will get very early action in the second 
session which convenes in January. An amendment was adopted, and 
this is the bill that appears before the House, which would permit by 
its terms, upon request of the proposed patient, his counsel or any 
member of his immediate family, a hearing before a jury, empaneling 
of a petit jury, a 6-adult jury. And, of course, the decision as to 
whether or not commitment should follow will be made by that jury. 
Do you have any views on that? 

The testimony of Dr. Overholzer and the several gentlemen from the 
Portland area who appeared before a special subcommittee hearing 
there in April was unanimously in opposition to a jury trial for a 
proposed patient. 

Dr. Lanesam. May I quote Senator Johns on that. I thought it 
was rather remarkable. It was not even a sanity hearing but I think 
illustrative of what might happen. 

This jury found a man not guilty but warned him never to do it 
again. I think perhaps if the case were tried with a doctor’s testimony 
to a judge or district attorney, people who are more trained in objec- 
tivity, as it were, that the results would be more positive. 

Mr. Apporr. Testimony has been given by people expert in the 
field that the very end you are seeking to attain by this so-called safe- 
guard destroys the reason for even traveling the route. 

Dr. Lanesam. That is right. 

Mr. Assott. Because the very person who would insist upon a 
jury trial would in a lucid moment be completely capable of beguiling 
the jury member, or even one of them, into the belief that they were 
quite normal, and particularly does that become important where 
you find people with homicidal tendencies. 
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As we laymen understand it, it is frequently the person with homi- 
cidal tendencies who is as close to normal a majority of the time, as 
we think of it, as you find among patients suffering from serious 
mental disease or illness. 

Dr. Lanesam. That is right. 

Mr. Axsportr. You people would have to live, of course, with this 
jury provision, and the record shows there is divided opinion on it. 
There is no point here in backgrounding the reason it appears in the 
bill, as amended. I believe the individual members here expressed 
their views on it. 

Mrs. Green. For the record, I think it should be made clear that 
was one of the provisions I opposed, and I think every member of the 
subcommittee here was also in opposition. But it ‘seemed to be a 
compromise and necessary to get it through. 

Mr. Urr. Again, I would like to correct the record, because I 
supported it, and it was on grounds entirely of collusion—that I 
might want to put my wife away and I could make a deal—and I 
think she would be entitled to a jury. That was the reason. 

Mr. O’Brien. Or the other way around. ([Laughter.] 

Mr. Taylor, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Taytor. Do I understand that the school children here do not 
participate in the Christmas seal tuberculosis X-ray funds that all 
mainland children, so far as I know, do? 

Dr. Lanesam. I don’t know how that fund is handled. 

Mr. Taytor. I had reference to our children who, from time to 
time, at least once a year, do have the mobile unit come by and have 
an opportunity to be X-rayed. Granted, you could not have a mobile 
unit here, but I was wondering if there was any facility made available 
for the school youngsters. 

Dr. Lanasam. The hospital has the facilities but there is no provi- 
sion for it. 

Mr. O’Brien. Doctor, I think the committee members individually 
have expressed their deep appreciation to you. You are doing 
magnificent job. You have been very helpful to the committee. 

Dr. Lanesam. Thank you. 

Mrs. Green. Could we ask Mr. Angell, if he will return, if each 
child is X-rayed and it is automatically a part of their record. 

Mr. ANGELL. I have to answer that in a sort of ves-and-no manner. 
Any child that is suspect is X-rayed at either the parents’ expense 
or at the expense of some governmental welfare agency. But I am 
sure that every child that is suspect is X-rayed. The public-health 
nurse puts in an hour each day in our school and checks with the 
teachers every day. 

There was a time several vears ago where your question would be 
answered “Yes.”’ The board set aside so much money to X-ray the 
first grade, the third grade, the fifth, the seventh, and then one grade 
in the hgh school. 

Mr. AinpERSEN. We had a mobile unit here 2 years ago one or 
twice. 

Mr. AnagELL. I think they have been here twice. 

Mr. Green. Mr. Chairman, for the record, it seems to me a sad 
state of affairs here in Alaska where the doctor has testified that they 
have 11 times the incidence of TB we have in the States, and in the 
States we have a program where every adult and child is urged to 
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be X-rayed just as a matter of good procedure. You speak of eco- 
nomic feasibility. It costs $10 for an X-ray. Again it seems to me 
more emphasis. needs to be put on preventive medicine up here, 
because certainly the cost of caring for a TB patient is far in excess 
of any $10 that might be spent for the cost of X-raying a youngster 
or an adult, for that matter. 

Mr. ANGELL. You have many parents, relatively speaking, that 
have their children X-rayed several times every year, or at least once 
every year. 

Mrs. GREEN. But the ones who actually need it the most are prob- 
ably the ones not getting it. 

Mr. AnceE tu. That is right, other than when the nurse feels they 
need it. Of course, every one of these youngsters that come from a 
home where there is TB, that child is under the welfare setup and if 
they need it, is X-rayed under her program. Is Miss McDonnell here? 
She is our public health nurse. She is not here. She can answer the 
questions. 

Mrs. GREEN. Of course, a great deal of evidence has been accumu- 
lated upon other things which are discovered from the tuberculosis 
X-rays, the beginning “of cancer. I have known of cases. A friend 
of mine discovered she had cancer in the early stages as a result of a 
TB X-ray. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I would certainly urge this committee to give 
more serious attention to this matter of preventive medicine and what 
might be done as far as TB, which is one of the major problems, as I 
understand it, in the Territory. 

Mr. ANGELL. I made the suggestion—I don’t believe you were 
here—that one of our major school problems was relative to ventila- 
tion, that we should have in every room in the building one of these 
units that clears the air. I don’t remember the technical name now. 
That type of equipment. Every school building should have that. 
We don’t have the ventilation that you would have in the ordinary 
school outside because of the shifting condition of our school where you 
can’t push the windows in or out. 

Mrs. GREEN. Do the children sell TB seals? 

Mr. ANGELL. Yes. Our program here on that, we sell about $450 
worth, and 20 percent of that is kept for local consumption. We have 
a TB Christmas committee. 

Mrs. Green. And 80 percent goes? 

Mr. ANGELL. Goes out of here, goes to Juneau. 

Mr. O’Brien. Does any of that come back? 

Mr. ANGELL. The 20 percent is kept here. Mobile units that come 
through and those things. I imagine that is how that money is spent. 
I wouldn’t know. Locally, though, we keep about $100, approxi- 
mately. 

(Subsequently, the following statement was submitted by Carl C. 
Webb, chief of police, Nome, Alaska.) 

City or Nome Fire anp Pouice DePpaRTMENT, 
Nome, Alaska, September 21, 1955. 
To the Chairman and Members of the House Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs: 
At the request of your chairman and another member of vour committee after 


your return to Fairbanks from hearings in Nome, Alaska, September 19, 1955, 
we were not on account of plane connections from attending the Kefauver com- 
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mittee hearings, able to question the testimony of Dr. Langsam of Nome regarding | 


the hospital services at Nome. The writer wishes to inform the committee that of 
this is not a personal issue but is based on facts and police records of this depart- vic 
ment and are open for inspection by your committee if they are needed; also sworn wi 
affidavits can be subpened regarding refusal to admit natives to the hospital file 
which are pure violations of civil rights of the native when put under scrutiny by do 
your committee. Following are the cases since I have been chief of police and be 
full reports are kept regarding all refusals for emergency care before arrest or me 
have come to our attention as a citizens emergency assist. we 
Case No. 1 = 
7 p. m., July 13, 1955, officer making report, G. J. Austerman; patient, by 
Lydia Norton, native woman, came to station in an intoxicated condition, was 
suffering from great pain in the abdominal lower region as the result of a knife rer 
wound at the vaginal opening that had been stitched 2 nights before by Dr. wa 
Langsam. The native women needed help and Austerman called hospital and cal 
talked to Dr. Langsam who stated that we should give her a sitz bath, and the chi 
doctor was informed that we had no facilities for that. the 
She was still in pain and Dr. Langsam was contacted again regarding prisoner; 
he then informed officer that he should contact City Clerk McLain and see if the pa 
city would pay the bill for treatment of the woman. (Note.—I want to call aff 
attention to the committee that any hospitalization required by natives, all the as 
doctor has to do is call the Native Service representative, Mr. Jack J. Jenkins, if 4 
or that office and state how many days are needed for treatment and the request no: 
is granted for payment.) United States Marshal Oliver was called and he could an 
not get the woman in the hospital but was instructed that we go ahead and take ad: 
her to hospital. Hospital was notified that we were bringing her in and the no: 
nurse on duty that time stated O. K. Austerman took patient to hospital, du 
met by Dr. Langsam who stated that the hospital was full and that they could 
= her in. Doctor did not examine her and stated again to give her a sitz th: 
ath. j 
District Attorney Herman was contacted and also stated that she should be pe 
taken to hospital, when this writer took her to hospital and demanded an exami- if 
nation; after calling the mayor, United States marshal, city elerk, and district 
attorney, the examination was made. wo 
Case No. 2 pre 


July 26, 1955, 1:25 a. m., officer reporting, B. J. Grey. Officer called to res- 
taurant at this time found Garfield Okitkin, native, lying in street, bleeding 
profusely from wound in head approximately 1% inches in length. Taken to 
hospital, Dr. Langsom asked if man was drunk or had been drinking, was told 
“‘ves’”’; told to take him to jail and bring back to hospital when sober to sew up 


laceration. Ti 
Case. No. 3 leg 

Winnifred Olanna, native, August 25, 1955, 1:40 a. m., officer reporting, T f 
Casperson. Officer called to scene at a local restaurant, man injured cut on head Be 


bleeding profusely. Air Force doctor and several medics at the scene. Air 
Force doctor advised take patient to hospital. Dr. Langsom seen patient; ad- 
vised to take him to jail and bring back when sober to sew up laceration; would 
not admit for first aid, or treatment. we 


Case. No. 4 


August 28, 1955, 12:20 a. m., officers, Yates and this writer. Joe Regula, 
white man, beat over the head several times with beer can, unconscious, taken to 
hospital, twice refused aid; told to bring back at 1 p. m. next day when sober 


for suturing (bled all night on mattress). wl 
Case No. 6 
Thomas Assila, native, August 28, 1955, 3 a. m., officers same as above case. vO 


Knife wound left side of neck, bleeding profusely, came to station, passed out 


due to lack of blood; had been drinking; first aid given by officers; refused treat- us 

ment by Dr. Langsom, by telephone told to bring to hospital at the same time K 

as above case. Jaw was broken; laid 10 hours in jail before admittance; had to 

let him use jail; couldn’t turn out into street. kn 
The committee should contact the local representative of the United States Tl 


Department of Public Health regarding treatment of persons. Also the files of 
the local office of the department of public welfare regarding the treatment and 
refusal of treatment by this doctor. ar 
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The committee should ask for under supena the files of the local director 
of the Alaska Native Service, Mr. Jack Jenkins, for cases in the past year of 
violations against the native refusal of admittance; in some cases death occurring 
within hours from such refusal, etc., all sworn affidavits on these cases in those 
files and Mr. Henson, of the Juneau office, has had correspondence with the 
doctor regarding the costs of his operation and charges; a thorough audit should 
be made of his charges against the native service and a check made of the releases 
made; also an investigation should be made whether natives that could pay 
were also charged by the doctor against the native service in addition. he 
committee also should interrogate confidentially nurses at the hospital and 
employees regarding the different cases who are afraid to talk because of reprisals 
by the doctor. 

A petition a number of years ago was signed by 70 of the community for his 
removal to the Methodist Hospital foundation who sent in an investigator who 
was “buttered by the doctor” and the report was carried back that the stink was 
caused by a bunch of drunks in the community and there was no basis for the 
charges. This investigation was started at that time by responsible people in 
the community but nothing was done. 

I want to stress to the committee these are cases that have happened in the 
past year and these are police records; also in the native service files are sworn 
affidavits that have been in the past year. Also I would like to stress further, 
as I told the doctor, as long as I was chief of police of this community, no matter 
if the person was rich or poor, drunk or sober, native or white, and further. I did 
not care if he was Protestant, Jew, or Catholic and he came to me for assistance 
and it was medical I would bring him to that hospital for assistance and if not 
admitted I would care for them in the jail and because of any reasons they could 
not be admitted until a later time I was not going to leave them on the street or 
dump them on the breakwater until they were sober for treatment. 

It is the feeling of this officer and other responsible people in the community 
that Federal funds are involved and a complete investigation of this situation is 
in order because of former reprisals by the doctor against these people I am 
omitting; but will furnish names for your counsel to interrogate in the future 
if it is the will of the committee. 

I hope to clear the record of the committee and I think you members also 
would like to have your hearings straightened out regarding the testimony 
presented by the doctor and that a full investigation is in order. 

You may call on me at any time that I can be of service to you. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Cart C. Wess, 
Chief of Police. 

Mr. Assorr. Mr. Chairman, our next witness, I believe is Paul 
Tiulana. I might say, as he comes forward, some of us had the privi- 
lege of going down to King Island Village at the end of the seawall here. 
I got out in what I considered an extremely crisp wind coming off the 
Bering Sea with a little ice water in it, and the first two people I saw 
were leaning on the leeward side of a building eating ice-cream cones. 

I think whatever Mr. Tiulana has to say, if he has a brief statement, 
would be of interest to the committee. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL TIULANA, NOME, ALASKA 


Mr. Tiviana. I am not here to speak this morning but to listen to 
what the other folks sav. 

Mr. Axssorr. Could you tell the committee, Paul, a little about who 
you and your people are and where they come from? You are an 
unusual group, I think, in the fact you are today here and then at 
Kirg Island. Tell them what King Island is. Could you do that? 

Mr. Trvtana. I am Paul Tiulana, from King Island. I don’t 
know what the subcommittee wants to know about King Island. 
They could ask questions if they like. 

Mr. Assorr. Where is it located? And how many native people 
are there? 
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Mr. Trutana. Less than 200 population over there now. Most of 
the population moved to mainland now. There is about 35 miles to 
nearest mainland. 

Mr. Assorr. And you say most of them move over. Is that sea- 
sonal? They move over here when? 

Mr. Trutana. They start to move since 1949 because they say 
living over there is pretty hard because we don’t have work over there, 
We carve ivory and make slippers for tourists, and we send some part 
of it to Juneau to the house there. 

Mr. Ansorr. You are now living in this King Island Village here 
beside Nome? 

Mr. Trutana. Yes. 

Mr. Assorr. What about your school situation? You are under 
the Alaska Native Service? 

Mr. Truuana. Yes. 

Mr. Assort. Could you tell us a little about your school program; 
how many children you have? Or do you know offhand? 

Mr. Tivtana. That is around 60 children who attend this school 
on King Island. They go up to eight grades. 

Mr. Aszort. Do some of them go to other schools? 

Mr. Trutana. Yes; Mount Edgecumbe School. 

Mr. Arnsorr. Have many children who want to go to Mount 
Edgecumbe been able to get in there? 

Mr. Trutana. Yes, they do. They don’t like to go down there 
because of their folks, I guess. We sent two boys already this year. 

Mr. Ansorr. They are a little shy at first about getting that far 
from home? 

Mr. Tirutana. Yes. 

Mr. Aszorr. Don’t you think that after more of your children 
have gone to Mount Edgecumbe and come back and convince the 
parents and other children they may like it, you would have more of 
them going out to school? 

Mr. Trutana. Yes. 

Mr. Axssott. Do you feel, as the native spokesman at Point 
Barrow did, it would be desirable to develop a junior high school 
setup for your children so they can get a little further up “than the 
eighth grade? 

Mr. Truuana. Yes. 

Mr. Asport. The testimony there, of course, was that they wanted 
to sneak up on it kind of slowly and not too much all at once. Are 
you able to make your wants known to the Alaska Native Service? 
Do you find you have a sympathetic group of people to work with? 

Mr. Trutana. Yes. 

Mr. Taytor. The youngsters that are here now, they have missed 
2 weeks of school. Do any of them go to school here in Nome? 

Mr. Trutana. No; they have their own school down in the village. 

Mr. Taytor. In King Village? 

Mr. Truuana. Yes. 

Mr. Taytor. Who is the teacher—a King Islander? 

Mr. Trutana. No; from United States. 

Mr. Taytor. And that teacher—when you people all go back to 
King Island will the teacher go with you or stay here? 

Mr. TrvaNa. She will go with us. 

Mr. Taytor. The teacher will go back to King Island with you? 
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Mr. Truana. Yes. 

Mr. Taytor. And next spring when do you come back again? 

Mr. Trutana. In June. 

Mr. Taytor. Then your school will be all over? 

Mr. Trunana. Yes. 

Mr. Taytor. Are there any people left on King Island now? 

Mr. Trutana. No. They all come back last July. There is 
nobody living over there now; just dogs. 

Mr. Dawson. Who feeds the dogs while you are gone? 

Mr. TrvutaNna. They feed themselves with the animals, I guess. 

Mr. Taytor. You say your people started coming here in 1949? 

Mr. Trvtana. Around that. 

Mr. Taytor. Before that they remained at King Island throughout 
the year? 

Mr. Tirutana. No. We live over there about 9 months of the 
year, and we come here for some kind of work, and we stay around 3 
months. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I think what Paul is attempting to say is that 
since 1949 there have been more of the people migrating to the main- 
land. They have been coming to Nome for many, many years 
Since 1949 there have been more migrating to the mainland and 
staying year around. 

Mr. Taytor. Do the King Islanders make these boats we saw down 
in your village? 

Mr. Tivnana. Yes. 

Mr. Assort. If you will through the Native Service—because you 
know we have the Indian Affairs responsibility—if you will talk 
with some of the fine people we have dealt with, Mr. Penrod, who is 
accompanying us, and make the views of your people known. 

It was very kind of you to come in this morning. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, Paul. 

I might announce the hearing is drawing rapidly to a close, but 
we are very honored, members of the committee, because we have a 
distinguished member, Mrs. Gracie Pfost of Idaho, who has just 
flown in from Anchorage for this hearing, and if anyone should ever 
attempt to describe that as a junket, I am very sure they would get an 
argument from Mrs. Pfost. 

Mrs. Pfost also is chairman of another subcommittee. She is 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Public Lands, which is an important 
subcommittee as far as Alaska is concerned. We are glad you made it. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. We are 
certainly happy to be here. 

Mr. Aspzort. It is particularly appropriate, I believe, that you bave 
arrived at this time. Our next witness is Mr. Jones, who will talk 
about public land problems. 

I might suggest in view of the fact there are other rivers in other 
areas having “the name “Snake,” that as little reference as possible 
be made to the Snake River here in Nome. 

Mrs. Prost. Do they have a Hells Canyon on the Snake in Alaska 
too? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Apzort. The next witness we have is Mr. Jones, and then the 
mines and minerals presentation by Mr. Glavinovich; then Mr. 
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Holsworth. Since their statements perhaps will tie in, they could 
go through their statements and then have all three for the questioning. 
Mr. AnppeRsEN. Apparently Mr. Jones is not here. 
Mr. Asporr. Does he have a prepared statement? 
Mr. ANDERSEN. He is supposed to have. 
Mr. Assorr. Then Mr. Glavinovich and Mr. Holdsworth, please. 


STATEMENTS OF PHIL R. HOLDSWORTH, COMMISSIONER OF MIN- 
ING FOR ALASKA; AND CARL GLAVINOVICH, MANAGER, NOME 
DEPARTMENT, UNITED STATES SMELTING, REFINING & 
MINING CO. 


Mr. Hotpsworrn. Phil R. Holdsworth, commissioner of mining for 
Alaska. ' 

Mr. Giavinovicu. My name is Carl Glavinovich. I am manager 
of the Nome department of the United States Smelting, Refining & 
Mining Co. 

Mr. Assorr. Would you proceed with your statement, Mr. 
Glavinovich. 

Mr. Guavinovicn. Under the charge that I may be repeating a lot 
of testimony which you have already been subjected to on mining, 
particularly gold mining, I will still have to go ahead and make this as 
brief as possible. 

You are all more or less acquainted with the ills besetting the gold- 
mining industry throughout the Nation as a whole. Of course, we 
are particularly interested as it affects us here in Alaska and in the 
second division. 

Historically, the basic economy of the second division, particularly 
the Seward Peninsula, has been based on gold mining. That has 
been true up to and including a very small portion of World War II 
until gold mining was closed down by Executive order. 

Since the attempt to resume gold mining after hostilities ceased, 
the high cost developed by the war—material, supplies, waterborne 
transportation—and these costs, by the way, in many instances have 
exceeded 250 percent of prewar costs. I won’t elaborate on the 
various items unless questions will develop that later. I merely 
point that out to give you an idea of what the gold-mining industry 
is faced with. 

Mr. Dawson. When was gold frozen at $35 an ounce? 

Mr. Guavinovicn. In 1934. 

Mr. Dawson. Those increases in costs you speak of all came since 
1934? 

Mr. Guavinovicu. That is right. That is something industry can 
readily understand. You cannot pass along the increased cost of 
wringing your product to the salable commodity when you turn it 
over to the Government. You have a fixed price and there is nothing 
about what your product costs you to produce. 

Mr. Dawson. Notwithstanding the fact that the world market 
today is around $40 an ounce? 

Mr. Guavinovicn. That is right. 

Mr. Dawson. Your price is frozen at $35 and has been since 1934? 

Mr. Guavinovicu. That is right. The evident cure for these ills 
naturally would be a rise in the price of gold commensurate with the 
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purchasing power of the dollar today. It sounds like a cure-all, and it 
certainly would be if the increase would go into effect on that basis. 
However, I personally, and many people feel as I do, do not foresee 
an increase in the price of gold in the foreseeable future. So it be- 
hooves the industry to do the best it can with the properties on hand. 

Now I will not go into details, but I would like to bring out one or 
two points that might help the industry locally. 

Material costs, transportation to Nome, the cost of waterborne 
commerce, we have to accept. There is nothing we can do about it. 
We have fought and argued and what-not several times in front of 
various committees. 

But from this point on into the interior mining regions, which I may 
term the Kougarok for one example—that is approximately 100 miles 
north of Nome. Formerly our means of ingress to that area was 
over the Nome Tram Road, which is now abandoned. To replace 
that the Territory built an adequate DC—3 landing field in order to 
take the place of the tram, to send freight by that method. 

Let us assume a drum of fuel oil or heavy equipment. Approxi- 
mately $15 in round figures. That may be subject to some argument, 
but plus or minus a little bit, let us use the term of $15 cost of 1 drum 
of oil at Nome, 53 gallons, excluding the cost of the drum, which would 
be $4.50 additionally. Normally you do not plan to return it with 
those distances and with the cost of transportation. 

To get that drum to a present mine area would cost you, let us say, 
a minimum of 9 cents per pound to fly 100 miles, if you could get the 
load to justify a DC-—3 trip into this one landing area I have mentioned, 
Quartz Creek to be specific. 

A drum of fuel oil will weigh approximately 450 pounds. At 9 cents 
per pound you see that w ould run into excess of $40. So by the time 
you have landed that drum of fuel at the specified field it has cost you 
roughly $60. From that point on you are faced with transporting it 
yourself to your operation site. That means investment in heavy 
equipment, caterpillars, loss of time. 

In other words, what I am trying to develop is the unusual costs 
as it stands today. I am speaking of the small operator. Locally 
we are not faced with those particular items. We are right here on 
the ground. We pay for something and pick it up off the dock. It 
is ours, and we go ahead and use it in a minimum radius of 3% miles 
of the city of Nome. But the small operator has that added trans- 
portation cost. That one transportation cost would be an added 
inducement if he could keep that in his pocket to a large extent—if 
we had adequate trunk roads, let us say, from Nome to the known 
mineralized areas, producing areas. I think that would be one incen- 
tive that would reopen areas now shut down and possibly develop 
areas that could stand exploration and eventual production. 

Another inducement to prospectors and future exploration and 
development—I repeat the words, but I think it necessary to bring 
out these particular items that I am trying to put across—would be 
the rescinding of Public Land Order 82. Now that, in part, bars the 
entire Arctic slope of the Brooks Range from the Alaskan-Canadian 
boundary to the Arctic Ocean, just north of Kotzebue, to mineral 
locations, prospecting or development of any kind. 

Mineralized areas are known in the Brooks Range. Again, of 
course, subject to very high transportation costs. But so far in this 
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country the prospector has been there first; whatever transportation 
methods have been developed have followed him, depending naturally 
on what he has discovered. 

Insofar as mineralization is concerned, I think that Mr. Reed will 
bear me out on some of these mineralized localities. Will you not, 
John? 

Mr. Reep. I will, sir. 

Mr. Guavinovicu. Thank you. 

Now, to come back to costs. I have mentioned lack of roads and 
needed roads. 

As a whole, I believe in assistance by the Federal Government, 
some assistance. I am not too familiar with the ramifications of the 
various departments, for example, the Bureau of Public Roads, Forest 
Service, or otherwise. But assistance in developing these roads to 
the known productive area and those that are favorable for production 
would probably revitalize the mining industry to an extent to where it 
would become a little bit more of an important segment in the economy 
than itisnow. Right now it is of minor nature. 

I don’t like to say this, but I might as well be blunt. I am not 
criticizing the Department or the system as a whole, but our main 
economy is based on welfare payments to the greater segment of our 
population, welfare payments in one form or another. It can’t be 
helped. The employment isn’t there. What they can get is of very 
short duration. I would say 3 months of the year. 

If I may come back to the local operations of the company which I 
represent, this year, since our attempt to resume operations after 
hostilities, we have employed more men than ever before. I say that 
advisedly, and let me modify that: When I say “‘before’”’ I mean since 
the war. In excess of 250 men. Normally prior to the war we 
employed in excess of 300 men in the various operations. I merely 
bring that out to present my picture as best I could. 

I am willing to answer any questions. 

Mr. Dawson. You say you might as well be frank about it, that 
many of them are living on their unemployment security? 

Mr. Guavinovicn. That is right. 

Mr. Dawson. They come to work for you how many months out 
of the year? 

Mr. Guavinovicu. The general average, let us say, for the field 
labor, good men can get about 120 days. Toward the end of the 
season we have to start weeding. Of course, the best men remain and 
the poorer go. 

Mr. Dawson. And the balance of the year they are drawing 
unemployment security? 

Mr. Giavinovicnu. That is right. We do employ a year around 
force. It is mostly key personnel who do jobs that are saved for the 
winter months in order to afford them steady employment. 

Mr. Dawson. It is a terrific drain on the employment security 
fund? 

Mr. Guavinovicnu. It is a drain which right now they are incapable 
of meeting, even with the tax on the individual as well as the increased 
taxation. They are going back to get a Government loan. I think 
you will go along with me that the Government has changed the law 
to the point where the Territory can borrow the money, but when it 
comes to the point of repaying the Government and the Territory 
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cannot repay, then the Government, in turn, the Federal Government, 
will then increase the tax against the employers and it is that much 
more in the cost of operation. Some might survive and some might 
not. 

Mr. O’Brien. Is it true that some of this unemployment insurance 
money is not spent in Alaska but is spent in the States? 

Mr. Guavinovicu. Subject to criticism and correction, I would 
say 50 percent of it is spent in the States. 

Mr. O’Brien. And the rate of unemployment payments, of course, 
is larger than in the States. 

Mr. Guavinovicu. Constructional employment actually is largest 
in the Territory today on Government defense projects, and the 
influx in the spring and the outgo in the fall when the construction 
season is over I would say probably approximately 13,000 individuals. 

Mr. O’Brien. New York had sort of a branch office of our unem- 
ployment insurance in Florida, but we never arrived at the 50 percent 
figure. 

Mr. Dawson. That is a pretty good deal; is it not?—come up here 
and work in the summer 3 months and go down in Florida the other 
9 months and draw your unemployment security down there. 

Mr. Guavinovicn. I might say I would like that myself. The law 
as a whole was changed for certain reasons, and necessarily so. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartiett. Has the number of gold miners on Seward Penin- 
sula been sharply reduced in the postwar period? 

Mr. Guavinovicn. That is one point I meant to bring out and 
failed to do so. From a vigorous industry up to and including the 
first year of World War II, the gold-mining industry in the Seward 
Peninsula and second division at large has declined to the point 
where I could safely say there are not 10 individual operations, in- 
cluding the large operation here. 

Mr. Bartierr. In this whole vast area? 

Mr. Guavinovicn. That is right. 

Mr. Barrett. Do you believe that the economic foundations of 
the United States of America would be shaken and perhaps shattered 
if American gold miners were allowed to sell their product on the 
world market? 

I might preface the question by saying I do not, and I have a bill 
in but I can’t get it through. 

Mr. Guavinovicn. I agree with you. I don’t think it would either. 

Mr. Assorrt. As a point of information, are your gold operations 
exclusively or primarily placer operations? 

Mr. Guavinovicu. That is right. 

Mr. Assorr. With respect to the increased costs and so on, ap- 
parently under no circumstances could you go to a lode-type operation 
under the present market price? 

Mr. Guavinovicu. Not with the known lodes we have. 

Mr. Apsorr. One other question. The committee visited one of 
vour sites outside of Fairbanks and were told about the electric power, 
the tremendous quantities you have—an 11,000-kilovolt-ampere plant 
there. Do you have a similar plant here? 

Mr. Giavinovicn. It is steam turbine generated power at Fair- 
banks. Here at Nome it is diesel. 
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Mrs. Prost. Mr. Glavinovich, are your operations largely here or 
are they far reaching? How wide a section do you take in? 

Mr. Guavinovicn. Our operations are in the immediate vicinity of 
Nome. 

Mrs. Prost. Then you do bring your supplies through by water 
rather than transporting them across the land? 

Mr. Guavinovicu. That is right. I might say in answer to that 
question, also, although our operations are in the immediate area, 
we are always open to investigation of worthwhile projects. Of course, 
anything would have to be almost tremendous before you can think 
of going out and developing and starting production. 

Mrs. Prost. Have you done a great deal of exploring out from this 
area? 

Mr. Guavinovicn. Not too much. At the present time we have 
some mining exploration, but the big reason for not doing that is that 
no propositions have been offered. I mean, we are more or less in 
control of the known workable deposits that are not amenable to 
hand mining methods. The dirt has to be moved in large volume. 
The ground has to be thawed before you can dredge. In other 
words, we are thawing permanently frozen gravel by washing to 
recover the contents, and that is where your large costs come in, 
cost of labor, cost of power, pumping the water, bringing it down 
from the hills. 

I think you have heard of ditch lines. We have 120 miles of ditches 
down here at the mining operation. 

Mrs. Prost. And do these ditches bring water from a reservoir by 
gravity flow? 

Mr. Guavinovicu. They are gravity flow from the headwaters of 
the Nome River. 

Mrs. Prost. In other words, earlier in your testimony you spoke 
about access roads or roads out into the area. Your feeling is, if 
there were roads that made it more accessible, there would be greater 
operations? 

Mr. Guavinovicu. Yes. I think that one little saving in the 
transportation which I tried to describe in using my illustration 
costwise would mean quite a bit to the individual operator. Natu- 
rally, if the road was there he has to do it with truck instead of by 
airplane, but he gets it in one lift, that is, in one haul he would have 
all his supplies at the point he desired, against from purchaser to 
aircraft to landing field to final site of operation. 

Mrs. Prost. Would that necessitate long roads, hundred of miles, 
or just short roads? 

Mr. Guavinovicn. I would advocate main trunk roads to these 
areas. The roads which I described will not quite serve the purpose. 
The hauls would still be many miles. But a main trunk road leading 
into the heart of the producing areas where these small operators 
might have 1 or 2 or 3 miles he may have to go, which would be in- 
consequential. I hope | make myself clear. 

Mrs. Prosr. Yes, | understand. The thing that I was interested in 
is whether or not these areas that you are speaking about would be a 
rreat distance from Nome and are you recommending that roads be 
built out from Nome or are you speaking of other areas? 

Mr. Guavinovicu. The trunk roads should be built out from Nome 
as a central supply point, leading to the Seward Peninsula and other 
known areas which might benefit from these roads. 
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Mrs. Prost. Would they also connect other towns? 

Mr. Guavinovicn. That is right. 

Mrs. Prost. They would be going either in the direction of Fair- 
banks or Anchorage or some other? 

Mr. Guavinovicn. That is right. One eventually, we hope, would 
serve as a connecting link with the proposed Nome-Fairbanks High- 
way. Another would be the connecting link between Nome, Taylor 
and the tin regions in the vicinity of Lost River. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. If there are no further questions, Mr. Holsworth. 

Mr. Hotpswortu. First, I would like to state that I am pinch- 
hitting for Dr. Patty who was to have presented this subject on tin 
today. I would ask the committee’s permission that his paper which 
he has prepared, when it is sent over ive will be forwarded if it will 
be accepted for the record. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
record when received. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, I am Ernest N. Patty, president of the University of Alaska. 
vA profession I am a mining engineer and have spent much of my adult life in 
Alaska as manager of mining operations and in consulting work which has taken 
me into most of the mining districts of the Territory. 

Nature has been very bountiful in supplying the crust of the North American 
Continent with mineral resources. The one metal that was withheld is tin. 
Almost as an afterthought, some tin mineralization was deposited in the north- 
west corner of the continent in what we call the western end of the Seward Penin- 
sula, in northern Alaska. The total production of tin in the United States is in 
the neighborhood of $2 million and fully 95 percent of this total production has 
come from Alaska. 

Tin is a vital industrial metal with a variety of uses, but its chief use is for food 
containers and as a bearing metal. We cannot get along without it. In normal 
times we are supplied from richer deposits in the Malay States, Bolivia, and some 
other countries, but the chief deposits are located in areas where Communist 
control is quite a menace and in wartime we could be shut off from our foreign 
source of supply. I understand that our stockpile of tin would suffice for about 
1 year. 

Our Alaskan tin deposits occur in two forms: placer deposits and lode deposits. 
The placer deposits and their reserves are pretty well known. The extent and 
value of our lode deposits are not yet determined. We would have to be very 
optimistic to assume that they could be developed to the point where they could 
begin to supply us in wartime. There is a very good chance, however, that if 
these lode deposits are fully opened up they could become very important to us 
in wartime. There is some exciting geology around these deposits and you never 
know until you get started probing around underground what you are going to 
uncover. The unexpected in mineral discoveries has fooled our best geologists 
and engineers, for history is replete with examples of limited mineral exposures 
which have developed into big and important ore bodies when explored. 

Under the present price of tin it is not possible to get risk capital to fully explore 
the known deposits because the known grade of ore will not yield a profit under 
present prices. The operators believe they can attract venture capital and get 
the necessary exploration if they can be guaranteed for a few years a price of $1.25 
to $1.35 per pound of tin. 

It seems to me just good commonsense, when you balance all equations, to 
give them this incentive. If they produce the metal it can go into the national 
stockpile to form good insurance for our country. While they are doing this there 
is the geologic gamble that they may make some important new discoveries and 
this would enrich our Nation. If they don’t the loss to the Government will 
be very slight. If they don’t produce tin the Government pays nothing. 

There is one more factor. These tin mines employ mostly Eskimo labor. If 
there isn’t some place where they can find employment they are going to be on 
welfare and this is going to cost the Government money. I am old-fashioned 
enough to want to see the Government spend some money in an attempt to create 
honest employment in this isolated area. I feel that welfare money destroys the 
character of our people and should be avoided if possible. 
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Mr. Hotpswortu. The reason I would like to cover tin in Nome is 
because Nome and tin are synonymous. The people here are de- 
pendent, aside from the gold mining” operations, entirely on the 
possible future development of the tin fields here on the peninsula. 

A little bit of the history, very briefly. 

Since 1903 various operations have produced about 2,000 short tons 
of tin up to the present time. We talk about our vast natural re- 
sources, but we don’t have very many facts about them, and the only 
way we can get those facts is to get out in the field and prospect. It 
goes back again to roads. It also goes back to where are the pros- 
pectors, are there any out. There probably aren’t more than three 
active prospectors in the peninsula area at the present time. 

You ask why. There is no incentive. The metal tin in itself is 
always unsettled in price. The Government has acknowledged the 
fact that it is important, the need for it. They import 20,000 tons 
a year from South America and maintain an expensive smelter in 
Texas to process this material. 

That brings us to H. R. 7145, with which most of you are familiar. 

This is a bill which merely asks a floor price for tin produced 
within the United States or its possessions, a price slightly above the 
present market price, which is 96% cents. This bill asks for a floor 
price of $1.30 a pound for tin produced from lode mines and $1.20 
for tin produced from placer mines. 

There are two ways in which the Government can spend the tax- 
payers’ money in this, and there are proponents for both methods. 
They can either give an outright loan on a matching fund basis for 
exploration of deposits or they can add a slight subsidy to the present 
price for our metal and not put out one cent unless they receive metal 
for it. Most businessmen, comparing those two methods, I believe 
would like to get a little metal for the money they put out. 

This method as proposed under H. R. 7145 is, of course, one method. 
The other is your DMEA program. When you discuss the two types 
of spending Government money we cannot refrain, or at least I 
cannot personally, from sitting on the sidelines in Alaska, remarking 
as to the success of the DMEA program within the Territory. 

Here in this isolated area, with our high costs, the experience has 
been that DMEA has brought in inexperienced people, those not 
experienced in mining, who end up as the operators, and the actual 
balance sheet for DMEA in Alaska has been rather sad. The only 
one which has paid back actually on a loan is the Quicksilver Mine on 
the Kuskokwim, and it is paying back. 

DMEA definitely has its place. It is good money, cheap money for 
a mining company, a big one that knows the business and is willing to 
step in and develop strategic minerals. But the experience in Alaska 
has been very sad. 

Mr. Asrott. The United States Tin Corp., were they operating 
under DMEA loan? 

Mr. HoxtpswortH. They had two types of loans. They had a 
small sum from DMEA and another small sum from DMPA, which is 
loaned against actual production. 

Mr. Assort. Is the committee correctly advised that they have 
now pulled out entirely? 

Mr. Hotpswortn. That has not been announced as far as I know 
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Mr. Assorrt. I am speaking of the United States Tin Corp. actvi- 
ties. 

Mr. Hotpswortnu. That has also not been announced. 

Mr. Assotrr. Do you know of your own knowledge whether or 
not they are through with their operations? 

Mr. Houtpswortu. All I have heard since arriving in town is that 
they have pulled the pumps in the mines and indications are they will 
be pulling out. 

Mr. Asrsorr. And with a balance, perhaps, remaining of some two 
plus million dollars on the loan? Will you be available at Anchorage? 

Mr. Hotpsworrn. I will be. In fact, I was to testify there only 
and not here. 

Mr. Assort. We had hoped, of course, to supplement your com- 
ments, because the tin bill will be very definitely before the com- 
mittee, with those of Dr. Patty. 

Mr. Hotpswortu. Speaking of this tin, I don’t want to pass up the 
point there are known reservations other than United States tin. 

Mr. Assortr. On that point. The bill has been considered within 
various suggested frameworks. In your view, would the 10,000 
long-ton unit provision in there operate best under a time limitation 
or a purchase up to that amount? 

Mr. Hotpswortu. Much better on a purchase up to that amount, 
for this reason: that a company will not put in the expenditure on 
equipment and continued exploration over a short period of time. 

Mr. Assort. I believe Mr. Bartlett developed in the hearings that 
we had in Washington on 6175 the probability that Congress would 
insist, of course, on a predetermined cutoff date. 

Would a 10-year program or an 8-year program be sufficiently long 
if you retained not more than 10,000 long-ton units? 

Mr. Hotpswortn. I would say 10 years would be a satisfactory 
program. 

Mr. Ansortr. The figure of $1.25 which we have been using, an 
alternative to that, as we understand it, has been suggested now, 
with delivery CIF Seattle. Are there any other Northwest points 
where it might be delivered? 

Mr. Hotpswortn. It could be but that would be the logical one. 

Mr. Assott. To refresh the memories of the members, I believe 
the testimony was—Mr. Holsworth indicated there have been 2,000 
tons of tin produced in the United States in the last 50 vears, that 
we are presently consuming annually within the exterior boundaries 
of the United States some 55,0€0 tons, and that of the annual pro- 
duction, some 180 tons last vear, if I recall correctly, 175 or 177 of 
it came from Alaska. Is that correct? 

Mr. Hotpswortn. Yes. 

Mr. Asport. Are you in a position to state at this time what you 
feel the reserves are on the Seward Peninsula? 

Mr. Hotpswortu. No;I can’t say that I am; except to this extent: 
Drilling on, for instance, one stream, Cape Creek, has proven roughly 
4 million pounds, which is equivalent to the total production to date, 
in a million vards of gravel, with a million vards of overburden to be 
removed. People from the mining States know what 4 pounds of tin 
per yard would be worth. 

Mr. Asporr. On that same point. Have you had a successful tin 
lode operation any place on the peninsula? 
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Mr. Hotpswortu. As fas as successfully financially, no. 

Mr. Assorr. Your principal production has resulted from a placer 
operation? 

Mr. Hotpswortu. Not entirely. I should say that out on the cape 
at one time there was a successful lode operation many years back. 

Mr. Assorr. Would the reserves to which you make reference be 
removed through a placer operation? 

Mr. Hotpsworru. Those reserves definitely are placer, that one 
particular creek. 

Mr. Ansorr. Entirely apart from the tin which might be produced 
under the program, do you feel it would encourage rather than simply 
use the known reserves—would it encourage further surveys and an 
approach to determine just exactly what may be here that is now not 
definitely known or even speculatively known? 

Mr. Hotpsworru. That is definitely needed. That would be an 
incentive to conduct more exploration. 

Mr. Asporr. It becomes rather important, of course. Is it simply 
to take what you now know to be reserves and work toward 10,000 
long-ton units incentive program which might be approved by the 
Congress, or would it actually result in additional exploration? 

Mr. Hotpswortu. Let us say the only proven reserves are those 
4 million pounds. 

Mr. Assporr. So you would necessarily have to look elsewhere? 

Mr. Hotpswortu. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. I heard the port of Seattle mentioned. Am I correctly 
informed that Portland, Oreg., is closer to Nome in shipping than 
Seattle, Wash.? 

Mr. Hotpswortu. That I do not know. 

Mrs. Green. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Assorrt. If it is agreeable, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me we 
must have more of Mr. Holsworth’s testimony, and I believe he is 
going to be given that opportunity. 

Mr. Hotpswortu. May I make one remark relative to this division. 
The Alaska Legislature has memorialized, which we hope eventually 
gets to Congress, the establishing of depots like in the States. In the 
second division we have a few prospects where we might mine seolite 
or tungsten concentrate. They can’t sell that. There is a 1-ton 
minimum on acceptance of shipments outside. We have a depart- 
ment of mines here with four established assay offices. We could, if 
properly arranged, purchase their material locally, give them 75 or 
80 percent of face value, give them money then to continue their work, 
and handle that through the normal smelter, accumulate and ship to 
proper smelters. 

Mr. Assporr. Would that be on an open-market basis or under 
Public Law 20? 

Mr. Hotpswortu. It could work either way. Most of those are 
being terminated shortly. It would be domestic production. 

Mr. Assort. Is what you are seeking authority for those purchases? 

Mr. Hotpswortn. That is right. That is, we have contacted the 
buyers of ores. They are willing to accept our results as far as that 
basis is concerned, but a fund would have to be set up. It would be 
paid back, of course. It would not be depleted. But something by 
which the miner could be paid immediately for at least partial value 
of the shipments so he can continue working in the field. 
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Mr. Assorr. You have in mind a revolving fund? 

Mr. Hotpswortu. Yes. 

Mr. Assotr. Would you be in position to elaborate on that next 
time? 

Mr. Hotpsworru. Yes; because that is quite important to this 
division. 

Mr. Assotr. Would it be limited to tungsten? 

Mr. Hotpswortu. No; any metal. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much. We will see you again at 
Anchorage. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Jones will not be able to be here. He will 
submit a written statement. 

Mr. O’Brien. Fine. We will insert Mr. Jones’ statement at this 
point in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


NomeE, ALAaskKaA, December 14, 1955. 
UNITED STATES CONGRESS, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affaérs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
(Attention: Mr. J. L. Taylor, Consultant.) 

GENTLEMEN: In reply to yours of December 2—the delay in replying is due to 
my having been called outside and the request for me to prepare a statement hav- 
ing gone astray. 

A study of the Geological Survey reports upon the Seward Peninsula is quite 
illuminating as to the possibilities for many types of minerals. To interest capital 
one particular factor is accessibility and economical transportation. This, on 
the Seward Peninsula, we do not have. Roads for the whole of the second division, 
by the military, have not been a factor in their program. A road was surveyed 
from Fairbanks to Nome and Teller in the last year of the war to make the ledge 
and placer tin at Lost River available and the placer deposits out to the Cape, 
Buck Creek, and Potato Mountain. With the cessation of the Japanese war it 
was dropped and nothing since has been done with it. 

This road, had it been constructed, would have gone right through the area 
where many oil seepages are known and a reconnaissance survey showed many 
indications of its potentialities—an instance, float oil on a tundra lake was gath- 
ered by men working the vicinity and used in their lubricators on their hoisting 
epgines. 

At Haycock, Dime Creek, a large gold recovery was made and a considerable 
amount of placer platinum. There are many possibilities and indications of other 
minetals. Uranium has shown some possibilities, many deposits of gold are 
known, but with the murder of gold by the Roosevelt administration in taking the 
United States off the gold standard, pegging the price and not allowing us to own 
our gold, but little effort is being made to develop these placer deposits. Haycock 
is at the head of Norton Bay, at the waist of the Peninsula and it is about 100 
miles from Norton Bay to Kotzebue Sound. Indications of possibly workable 
deposits of several types of minerals have been found along the waist. Without 
roads the costs of prospecting do not make it at all attractive. 

Following out along the coast line the Fish River section, which enters into 
Golovin Bay, of which the Niukluk River has many tributaries, from which gold 
in paying amounts has been extracted (the most prolific being Ophir Creek), from 
which millions has been taken and some small operations are still being conducted. 
Reported finds of ore along with extensive known low-grade placer deposits can 
be made available by road construction. 

The next section following up the coast is a bluff, where on Daniels Creek and 
the beach millions in gold was recovered. Indications of cinnabar, which is found 
with the placer gold; also a ledge of gold ore with potentialities is in this section 
and small creeks with potentialities for small mechanical operations—when gold 
again takes its rightful place in our economy. 

The next area is the basin including Spruce Creek, Solomon River, Bonanza, 
New Eldorado, Flambeau, and Discovery Creeks from all of which much gold has 
been recovered—Solomon River producing millions and with known ledges (gold) 
with great potentialities. 
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Then the basin from Cape None to Quartz Creek, every stream of which is 
known to carry placer gold and from which millions have been recovered and with 
improved machinery, gold allowed to take its proper place in our economy, many 
more millions will be recovered. 

On Charley Creek, a tributary of the Sinnook River, Margrafand Co. have 
opened up an immense deposit of bismuth in a ledge—the only known ledge 
deposit in North America. The surveyed road from Fairbanks to Nome, Teller, 
and Wales goes within a few miles of this deposit. Known deposits of antimony, 
copper, silver, lead, and sheelite have been found and some small development 
carried on all through this section in the Sawtooth Mountains, which is a spur of 
the chain with which the range ending at Cape Prince of Wales is the main portion. 
Rich placer deposits have been worked in the upper basin of this section, roughly 
described as the Kougarok, from the principal stream from which the placer gold 
was recovered. 

Placer deposits were quite rich in the streams adjacent to Teller and both shores 
of Grantly Harbor. Near the head of Imaruk Basin and back in the mountains 
many ledges have been found carrying copper and other associated minerals. 
Dr. Alfred Brooks told me that in time, in his opinion, tin mining would be cen- 
tered in the Wales section, both placer and ledge. 

In the Kotzebue Sound area the Immachuch and Keewalik Rivers have both 
been sources of rich gold production. Other streams as yet have not been so 
productive; float ores have been found assaying quite highly and indicative of 
potential mining possibilities * * * silver, lead, and a possible uranium deposit. 
The whole of the Kobuk River carries possibilities. Quite a recovery has been 
made at Klery Creek at Kiana and on Dahl Creek at the extreme head of the 
river. The Anaconda Mining Co., it is reported, are showing interest in a deposit 
of copper in the lower section of the valley. 

Gold was our economy—placer—it was a one-way haul for the steamship com- 
panies, so with the restrictions placed on it, the immense work of the military in 
other parts of Alaska and the high wage scale, along with the rise in price of every- 
thing used by us in the second division, it has had the effect of paralyzing our 
whole economy. 

A well-planned road system (contracted for), a series of arterial roads, in my 
opinion, would have a very enervating effect on out whole division and would 
be reflected in the economy of the Territory. 

Respectfully yours, 
CuHarR.Les D. JONES, 
Senator, Second Division, Territory of Alaska. 


Mr. Assorr. Mr. Chairman, there are two other items. 

One is a statement over the signature I believe of Helen M. Carlisle, 
relative to the need to reestablish a United States Land Office in Nome. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF HeLEN M. Caruiste, FoRMERLY CLERK IN LAND OFFICE, 
Noms, ALASKA 


THE NEED TO REESTABLISH A UNITED STATES LAND OFFICE IN NOME 


Enclosed is a map of Alaska with the boundaries of second division outlined. 

I understand there will be a bill introduced in the next session of Congress to 
transfer land around Barrow from second division to fourth division. 

If you will notice on the map, Nome is about equally distant from Barrow as 
compared to Fairbanks. Fairbanks has the advantage of the Alaska Highway. 
Nome has the cheaper transportation by water during the ‘‘open season.” 

The land office in Nome was established by Congress in 1943 and was absorbed 
by the district land office, Fairbanks in 1951. The regional administrator for 
Alaska, Lowell M. Puckett, recommended this change as the land office, Nome, 
did not bring in enough financially to the Bureau of Land Management, disregard- 
ing the needs of the people of all second division and the laws that limited the 
possibilities of !and office income. 

A trip to Fairbanks to obtain information from the land office costs $99 a 
round trip. This does not include the cost of living while there and the difficulty 
of finding the information about the division that they know nothing about. 
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Second division resources which concern the land office 


Gold, tin, other minerals, in amounts unknown but plentiful. 

Coal estimated at 3 trillion tons according to the former territorial assayer 
located in Nome. 

Oil and gas lands. 

Timber along the Kobuk River east of Kotzebue, near Unalakleet, Haycock, 
Council, White Mountain, and along the Yukon. 

The regional administrator did not want the gas and oil lease applications come 
to the land office, Nome. 


Land that can be patented or purchased from the Government through the land office 


Land under the homestead laws.—Land can be taken up by veterans as they are 
not required to show cultivation if they do not delay in fulfilling other require- 
ments. 

Land under the homesite law.—Residence under this law is almost prohibitive 
as the weather conditions are against residing a distance from town for 5 months 
of each year for 3 years. If this division could have residence of 3 months for 
5 years, the requirements could be fulfilled for some much desired land for sum- 
mer dwellings. 

Land for small tracts could be surveyed by the Bureau of Land Management. 
This gives people who cannot fulfill residence requirements under other laws an 
opportunity to patent land for homes, 

Trade and manufacturing sites are possible to take up but usually the business 
can be combined with residence and both be included in a homesite application 
unless more land is needed. 

Lands for lease through land office 

Coal lands, oil and gas lands, rights-of-way for ditches carrying water for 
mining operations. 

U. 8. S. R. & M. Co. pays for over 100 miles of ditches that carry water over 
public land to their mining operations. 

Reservations (of record in land office) 

Native reservations, reservations for churches, power sites, radar sites, reserves 
for other departments of the Government. Sledge Island is a reserve for a United 
States Navy hospital. This dates from 1902. St. Lawrence Island is reserved 
as a reindeer reservation. ACS and CAA have a reserve east of Cape Nome which 
covers about 3 by 4 miles. This has been abandoned by them and should be 
returned to public domain. 

Mining locations for lode and placer mining should be filed in the land office 
rather than in the United States commissioner’s office. 

Assessment declarations for mining claims should be yearly filed in the land 
office rather than in the United States commissioner’s office. 

The last two mentioned should be a source of income for the land office rather 
than increasing the income of the United States commissioner. 

Townsites are applied for through the land office. Kotzebue applied over 5 
years ago and that is still pending. 

We need a land office for this division to aid in the development of second 
division. 

Mr. O’Brien. I would like to state briefly for the record that I 
believe you have provided us here in Nome with an excellent record. 
I think the presentations were very clear. Even some of us dudes 
from the East understood some of these complex problems, and we are 
grateful for your cooperation. We hope that when we come back 
again—and not if, when—we will be able to stamp “accomplished” on 
some of the things you want us to do. 

Thank you very much. The hearing is now adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:50 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to 
reconvene at the call of the Chair.) 
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TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1955 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR AFFAIRS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Aboard Alaska Railroad Train en route 
Fairbanks to Mount McKinley, Alaska. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:30 a. m., Hon. Leo W. 
O’Brien (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Aspottr. The purpose of this hearing is to hear the testimony 
of Dr. John Reed, the staff coordinator of the United States Geological 
Survey, particularly as it might relate to Public Land Order 82 and 
the area which the committee flew over partially in the last 3 days. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Reed, would you identify yourself for the 
record? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C. REED, STAFF COORDINATOR, UNITED 
STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Reep. I am John C. Reed, staff coordinator of the United 
States Geological Survey. 

I am happy to try to give you some of the background in regard to 
northern Alaska. 

Let me make it plain that I do not believe it to be my prerogative 
to state what should or should not be done about Public Land Order 
82. However, I think I can give you some information that may be 
helpful to you people in forming your own judgment as to what might 
or might not be done about Public Land Order 82. 

Mr. O’Brien. May I suggest at this point, Mr. Abbott, you outline 
the matter as it is before our committee now. Have we been asked 
to make a recommendation? 

Mr. Assorrt. I believe that the Secretary of the Interior addressed 
letters to the Armed Services Committees of the House and Senate 
and the Interior Committees of the House and Senate. 

Is that correct, Mr. Bartlett? 

Mr. Bartiertr. That is correct. (A copy of Secretary McKay’s 
letter to Chairman Engle is found on p. 9.) 

Mr. Asportr. Asking whether or not they could pass judgment on 
the propriety and desirability of revoking Public Land Order 82 
insofar as it applies to the area lying outside what is known as Naval 
Petroleum Reserve No. 4. 

I thought at this point we might have inserted in the record a copy 
of Public Land Order 82. We have had called to our attention a copy 
of a letter from Mr. Vinson, chairman, House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, in response to the request of the Secretary of the Interior, 
indicating that his committee saw no reason to object to the revocation. 
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Mrs. GREEN. Is this the general procedure? Does the Secretary 
of the Interior ordinarily direct letters to committees to ask for policy 
decisions? 


Mr. Assort. I am not familiar enough with the procedure in the 
past to know. It is clear, and the position of the Department in the 
letter, of course, the Secretary has presently authority and sole respon- 
sibility for opening lands to entry or closing them within the statutory 
responsibilities he has as to entry. There are some complicating 
factors, as I believe Dr. Reed can point out. 

Mr. O’Brien. The record should show, I believe, that the House 
Interior Committee has not acted upon the letter, and that the 
information we obtain up here may determine whether we act and 
how we act. Without objection, Public Land Order 82 will be made 
a part of the record at this point, 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
PUBLIC LAND ORDER 82 


WITHDRAWING PuBLic LANDS FOR USE IN CONNECTION WITH THE PROSECUTION 
OF THE WAR 


ALASKA 


By virtue of the authority vested in the President and pursuant to Executive 
Order No. 9146 of April 24, 1942, it is ordered as follows: 

Subject to valid existing rights, (1) all public lands, including all public lands 
in the Chugach National Forest, within the following-described areas are hereby 
withdrawn from sale, location, selection, and entry under the public-land laws 
of the United States, including the mining laws, and from leasing under the 
mineral-leasing laws, and (2) the minerals in such lands are hereby reserved under 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Interior, for use in connection with the 
prosecution of the war: 

Northern Alaska 


All that part of Alaska lying north of a line beginning at a point on the boundary 
between the United States and Canada, on the divide between the north and 
south forks of Firth River, approximate latitude 68°52’ N., longitude 141°00’ W., 
thence westerly, along this divide, and the periphery of the watershed northward 
to the Arctic Ocean, along the crest of portions of the Brooks Range and the 
De Long Mountains, to Cape Lisburne. The area described, including both 
public and nonpublic lands, aggregates 48,000,000 acres. 


Alaska Peninsula 


Beginning at the highest point on Mt. Veniaminof, approximate latitude 
56°13’ N., longitude 159°24’ W.; 


South, approximately 24 miles, to a point on the north shore of Ivanof Bay; 

Northeasterly, approximately 400 miles, along the Pacific Ocean, Shelikof 
Strait and Cook Inlet to Tuxedni Bay; 

Northwesterly, approximately 46 miles, along the south shore of Tuxedni 
Bay, to the headwaters of the principal stream entering Tuxedni Bay 
from the west, across the Aleutian Range of mountains to the most 
northerly point of Little Lake Clark; 

Southwesterly, approximately 340 miles, along the easterly shores of Little 
Lake Clark, Lake Clark and Sixmile Lake to Newhalen River, down- 
stream along the left bank of Newhalen River. to Iliamna Lake, south- 
westerly along the north and west shores of Iliamna Lake to Kvichak 
River, downstream along the left bank of Kvichak River, and the shores 
of Kvichak Bay and Bristol Bay, to a point due north of the point of 
beginning; 

South, approximately 22 miles, to the point of beginning. 


The area described, including both public and nonpublic lands, aggregates 
15,600,000 acres. 
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Katalla- Yakataga 


Beginning at Cottonwood Point, at the mouth of Copper River, approximate 
latitude 60°17’ N., longitude 144°55’ W.; 


Northerly, approximately 18 miles upstream along the left bank of Copper 
River to a point on the North boundary of the Chugach National Forest; 

Easterly, approximately 32 miles, along the north boundary of the Chugach 
National Forest to the east boundary of the national forest; 

East, approximately 100 miles, to the boundary between the United States 
and Canada; 

Se 16 miles, along the International Boundary to Mt. 
St. Elias; 

South, approximately 38 miles, across Malaspina Glacier, to the Gulf of 
Alaska; 

Westerly, approximately 140 miles, along the Gulf of Alaska, to the point 
of beginning. 

The area described, including both public and nonpublic lands, aggregates 
3,040,000 acres. 

The total area described in the three tracts aggregates approximately 
67,440,000 acres. 

This order shall not affect or modify existing reservations of any of the lands 
involved except to the extent necessary to prevent the sale, location, selection, or 
entry of the above-described lands under the public-land laws, including the 
mining laws, and the leasing of the lands under the mineral-leasing laws. 


Ase Fortas, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 

JANUARY 22, 1943. 

Mr. Apsorrt. I believe the position taken by the chairman, Mr. 
Engle, at the time was that since that authority presently rests in the 
Secretary there was nothing immediately before the committee, and 
if a determination were made that legislation should be involved, then 
and then only would the committee have some interest in it. 

Mr. O’Brien. But it would be entirely proper for this committee, 
which is studying this matter here, to receive at least the views of 
the people up here, including Dr. Reed, and to make a recommenda- 
tion if the subcommittee sees fit? 

Mr. Apsorrt. Certainly. I believe Dr. Reed has made clear as to 
the course that might be pursued he is not in a position to opine. 
However, we would hope from him we could get the information, the 
factors, that would influence any decision that might be made. 

With that background—Do you have a question, Mr. Bartlett? 

Mr. Bartuetr. No. 

Mr. Assort. If you could just describe what we are talking about, 
the area in acres and so on affected. 

Mrs. Green. A point of information first, Mr. Chairman. I would 
just like to know the background on other policy decisions. Did the 
Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Chairman, address a letter to the com- 
mittee asking for a policy decision before he withdrew his intervener 
out in Hells Canyon? 

Mr. O’Brien. I would bave no knowledge of that. If there was 
such a letter, I did not see a copy. 

Dr. Reed. 

Mr. Reep. I am going to try to cover the subject in three parts: 

First, I would like to describe a little of the history of what has 
happened. 

Second, I would like to give a brief nontechnical outline of the 
geologic problems with which we have had to deal on the north slope 


of Alaska. 
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Third, I would like to outline what we know of the oil and gas 
possibilities. 

I believe those three parts will be the kind of a background that 
you need. 

First, then, as to the history. 

Oil seepages have been known on the north coast of Alaska in the 
general Cape Simpson area for many, many years. The Eskimos 
have dug the residue and used it for fuel before the white man was 
there. The white man came in as a whaler largely in the old days. 

In about 1909 a geologist by the name of Ernest D. K. Leffingwell 
came up and worked on the north slope on his own, privately financed. 
He came back again for several years through about 1915, and the 
Geological Survey has published as a professional paper the results 
of his work, although we did not support the work financially while 
he was doing it. 

Mr. Leffingwell is still alive and living in California. From his 
work we derived the first impression that this might be a province 
that might be petroliferous. 

In 1923 President Harding set aside Naval Petroleum Reserve 
No. 4 by Executive order, and the boundaries of that naval petroleum 
reserve were determined by the Geological Survey, acting as a con- 
sultant to the Department of the Navy. We did not have very 
much of an idea as to where the boundaries ought to go. 

The area of Alaska north of the Brooks Range is about 70,000 
square miles. Somebody reached up in the air and said, ‘“Let’s 
make half of it Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, and let’s take it 
out of the middle, and let’s be sure we include the oil seepage.’”’? So 
the order read, starting at Icy Cape south to the Divide of the Brooks 
Range, eastward to a certain meridian—I have forgotten which— 
northward to the Colville River, and down the north and west bank 
of the Colville River until it flows into the Arctic Ocean. That turns 
out to be almost precisely one-half of northern Alaska, and it includes 
a part of the Brooks Range, a part of the foothills that lies north 
of the range, and a part of the coastal plain which we all saw the 
other day. 

After aa Petroleum Reserve No. 4 was established, the Depart- 
ment of the Navy came to the Geological Survey again and said, 
“We would like to know something about this reserve we now have.’ 
And for a period of about 4 years parties were sent by the Survey 

each summer into northern Alaska to make explorations, and they 
were explorations in the broadest sense, because very little was known 
about the country except from Leffingwell’s old work. 

Mr. Asport. This area embraces about 23 million acres; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Reep. I think in terms of miles, George, and I can’t convert 
in my head, but 37,000 square miles. Multiply by 640, and you 
have it. 

Mr. Assorr. In what years were these initial cursory surveys 
carried out? 

Mr. Reep. Starting in about 1923 and running up to 1926. 

From those early explor ations a pretty good impression was gained 
as to the possibilities, and they looked rather hopeful, but nobody 
was interested in oil in northern Alaska, and the thing sat there until 
the early part of World War II when we didn’t quite know what was 
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going to happen in the Far East. We had lost some of the Far East 
oilfields. We did not know the course of the war. 

A lieutenant in the Navy, who had been one of our geologists up 
here in the 1920 operation that I told you about, remembered about 
this and said, ‘‘Maybe we better take another look.” 

He took this idea through a long course in the Department of the 
Navy and, in short, it started the Pet 4 oil exploration with the blessing 
of President Roosevelt after there had been a long series of discussions 
between Frank Knox, then Secretary of the Navy, and Harold Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior. 

So in 1944, as a military operation under Naval Construction 
Battalion Detachment 1058, which was an Aleutian construction 
battalion, Pet 4 started. They moved in some ships and they landed 
on the beach at Point Barrow, and they established that camp. They 
laid the pierced steel plank that forms the airstrip. 

A year later, a little more than a year later, the course of the war had 
changed. It was no longer an urgent military operation and the Sea- 
bees that had been engaged in the work were all oldtimers and anxious 
to get out of the service, and the project was changed to a contract 
operation. 

There was formed what was called Arctic Contractors, made up of 
several coventurers, as they were called. The Green Construction 
Co. was one. The Hoover, Curtice & Ruby Oil Exploration firm was 
another. I think there may have beena third. I have forgotten what 
it wasnow. And they formed Arctic Contractors, and a contract was 
entered into by negotiation with the Bureau of Yards and Docks and 
Pet 4 got under way. 

The Geological Survey was retained for the next 10 years as the 
Geologic Department, let us say, of this oil exploration program known 
as Pet 4. 

You should be very clear in your minds that the objective of Pet 4 
was to determine the oil potential of Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4; 
it was not to develop oil. There was no thought, there was no au- 
thority to develop any oilfield, and even the oil that was found was not 
developed because that was not authorized by the charter. 

Mr. Assotr. Dr. Reed, when you say 10-year period, that was 
1944 to 1954? 

Mr. Reep. Through 1953. 

Mr. Apsorr. But was it launched as a 10-vear program or was it 
it biennium by biennium procedure? 

Mr. Reep. It was biennium by biennium for the most part, except 
after the program was well launched it became apparent that you had 
to plan on a basis of longer than 2 vears. We began to plan through 
a little group called the Operating Committee on the basis of about a 
5-vear operation, understanding that the last few years were subject 
to availability of funds. 

Now at first, and for about 3 vears as I recall, the authorization 
was limited by the geographic boundaries of Naval Petroleum Reserve 
No. 4. There was no authority to go outside. But during this same 
interim’ Public Land Order 82 had been established, which withdrew 
from all forms of prospecting and entry all of the land north of the 
drainage divide of the Brooks Range, including the Petroleum Reserve. 

Mr. Asspotr. At that point, what was the form of withdrawal for 
Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4? 
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Mr. Reep. Executive order. 

Mr. Assortr. And what forms of entry were excluded by it? 

Mr. Resp. Only entry for oil and gas. 

Mr. Asporr. That is rather important. Other forms of entry were 
not closed? 

Mr. Reep. That is correct. 

Mr. Assortr. But when Public Land Order 82 was promulgated it 
withdrew not only the areas outside of Pet 4 but overlapped and blank- 
eted Petroleum Reserve No. 4? 

Mr. Reep. You are absolutely correct; yes. 

Mr. Dawson. Were both Executive withdrawals? 

Mr. Reep. No. One was a public land order under authority of 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Dawson. Pet 4 was an Executive withdrawal? 

Mr. Reep. That is correct. 

Mr. Dawson. And Executive Order 82 is what we call a depart- 
mental withdrawal? 

Mr. Reep. That is correct. 

Mr. Dawson. Did these require any authorizations of Congress? 

Mr. Resp. There were no legislative steps required in either case. 

Mrs. Green. The Executive order is not involved here at all? 

Mr. Resp. It is involved to the extent that George made the point 
that Public Land Order 82 does change the status of the area within 
Pet 4 because it closes it to all forms of prospecting and entry, and 
Pet 4 otherwise is only closed to oil and gas. 

Mr. Bartuert. Dr. Reed, before Public Land Order 82 was promul- 
gated there was homesteading permitted if anyone cared to home- 
stead in Pet 4? 

Mr. Resp. Yes. 

Mr. Bartierr. And was denied thereafter? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Mr. Barrietr. Together with all- 

Mr. Resp. I don’t think anybody tried to homestead. 

Mr. Barrierr. Together with all forms of mining entry? 

Mr. Reep. That is correct. 

Mrs. Prost. Does that take in this entire area you described? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, everything north of the divide of the Brooks 
Range, 70,000 square miles, roughly the size of Oklahoma, clear over 
to the Canadian boundary. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Asporr. Doctor, it should be made clear the Secretary of the 
Interior wanted to be advised as to the desirability or propriety 
within the knowledge that they have of the area of revoking so much 
of Publie Land Order 82 as applies to that area outside Naval Petro- 
leum Reserve No. 4. But I believe it was developed when Mr. 
Coulter appeared that it would be to open it only to oil and gas 
prospecting. Is that your understanding, Mr. Bartlett? That is the 
area outside of Petroleum Reserve No. 4. A question was raised as 
to whether or not it would also be mining entry. We can, of course, 
determine that. 

Mr. Bartuert. I will confess I was not quite clear on that. 

Mr. Assorr. Do you know; Doctor? 

Mr. Regen. I have no idea. 
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Mr. Assorr. That can be determined, of course. 

Mr. Reep. About one-third of the way through the Pet 4 oil 
exploration it was realized by the operating committee advising the 
director of the Navy petroleum reserves that it didn’t make sense to 
spend the large sums of money that were being spent in Petroleum 
Reserve No. 4 and to limit the operations to the geographic boundaries 
of the petroleum reserve, especially when the rest of the area was 
closed by Public Land Order 82 and there were no private rights in the 
area anyhow, and especially because it was becoming increasingly 
apparent that some of the better oil possibilities were likely to be out- 
side rather than inside the Petroleum 4 Reserve. Therefore, the 
authorization was changed to be 
to determine the oil potential of Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 and surrounding 
areas. 

This immediately made the oil exploration job just about twice as 
big as it was before. So the job of the Navy in exploration was very 
much increased about one-third of the way through the program. 

At the close of the war the Secretary of the Interior rescinded 
Public Land Order 82 for the part of Alaska down here in the south 
and was of a mind to rescind it up here in northern Alaska too. By 
that time the Navy was beginning to carry its exploration outside 
the boundaries and the Navy said, ‘‘Well, won’t it be a fine thing 
if we spend all of this money, discover some oil possibilities, and then 
the order is rescinded and we have done somebody’s exploring for 
them?” 

Therefore, the Secretary of the Navy came to the Secretary of the 
Interior and said, “Will you not keep Public Land Order 82 in effeet 
as long as our oil exploration program is going on, because if we find 
oil possibilities outside of the present reserve we may wish to ask the 
President to write another Executive order and modify the boundaries 
to include any finds that we may bring up?”’ 

Mr. Bartietr. Just so the record will be complete, Dr. Reed, you 
have said something about release of land to the south. The public 
land order included lands other than those in the Aretic? 

Mr. Reep. Public Land Order 82 included all of the areas that were 
thought to be potentially oil bearing, and this was implicit in the 
wording of the order because it said ‘“‘reserved from oil and gas entry.’ 

And there is also another phrase in there that I call to your atten- 
tion—“‘for use in the prosecution of the war.” 

Mr. Bartverr. “Of war’ or “the war’’? 

Mr. Reep. The war. 

The three large areas that were withdrawn originally by Public 
Land Order 82 were, first, northern Alaska; second, Katalla-Yakataga 
along the Gulf of Alaska: and third, a large area on the Alaska 
Peninsula. 

Mr. Assorr. Those areas—other than northern Alaska—Dr. Reed, 
were subsequently restored to the public domain and made available 
for entry under the existing laws and regulations? 

Mr. Reep. Shortly after the close of the war. 

In 1953, as a matter of policy decision by the Congress, through the 
mechanism of the appropriations machinery, the exploration of Naval 
Petroleum Reserve No. 4 and surrounding areas was terminated, 
although the objective of the exploration program had not vet been 
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fully realized; namely, to determine the oil potential. That is where 
we stand now historically. 

Mr. Assorr. Was that effective in 1953? Had it been done prior 
to that to cut off in 1953 or was it done in 1953? 

Mr. Reep. It was done in 1953. It was felt by the operating com- 
mittee that a reasonable accomplishment of the objective would have 
been obtained in about 3 more years. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Reep. Unless there are further questions, that completes part 1 
of what I wanted to tell you, the historical background against which 
you should view this problem. 

Now let us look at it as a geologic entity. And I know you are not 
technical people and I will try not to use technical terms. 

You can compare northern Alaska to a piece of the Rocky Mountain 
area of the United States and the plains that lie to the east of the 
mountains. The Brooks Range corresponds geologically to the Rocky 
Mountains. It is the same mountain lineament, it has the same age, 
it has the same characteristics. 

The Arctic plateaus and the Arctic coastal plain correspond geo- 
logically to the area lying east of the mountains, let’s say from Denver 
out into eastern Colorado or Kansas somewhere, just to give you a 
little visualization. 

There are no oil possibilities in the rocks of the mountains, and those 
rocks we call the basement rocks because they underlie any oil possi- 
bilities. Those roc ks dip steeply under the surface rocks of the 
petroleum reserve an’ extend out under the Arctic Ocean, to where 
we do not know. They are at the surface at the front of the Brooks 
Range. Fifty miles north of the front of the Brooks Range those 
rocks lie at a depth approximating 20,000 feet. They then begin to 
rise toward the Arctic coast and at Point Barrow the basement rocks 
are about 3,500 feet below the present surface of the land. 

So you can visualize the basin shaped like this: mountains here, the 
deep part of the basin here, and the basement rocks rising toward the 
Arctic coast. 

Mr. Dawson. Those mountains, do they pick up after they come 
out on the other side in Russia? 

Mr. Reep. This is going northward, not towards Russia. 

Mr. Dawson. The end of it. 

Mr. Reep. We don’t know. The Brooks Range passes into the 
ocean way north of the Seward Peninsula. 

The rocks that fill that basin are marine sedimentary rocks laid 
down in salt water and have in part the three characteristics that 
geologically you must satisfy in order to have oilfields. This is 
assuming that the rocks contain oil, which rocks of that character do. 

Point No.1. The rocks must have sufficient porosity to contain oil. 

Second, the pore spaces must be connected sufficiently to give you 
what is called permeability, which allows oil to move through the 
rocks. 

Thirdly, there must be a trap which will form a reservoir. 

In the simplest terms, a common form of trap is an anticline, one of 
these overturned canoe-shaped bows in the rock of which we saw a 
beautiful example as we were flying the other day. And there are 
hundreds of those anticlinal structures in the area of Public Land 
Order 82 
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The rocks do contain oil. The problem has been from the very 
start—and this was not known until Petroleum Reserve No. 4 start- 
ed—to satisfy the other two conditions, porosity and permeability. 

In general, the rocks that fill the basin I have described are so fine 
grained that they have little porosity and permeability, which, of 
course, means that in spite of many, many fine traps there are not as 
many oil reservoirs. And the course of the exploration program as it 
went on became one of trying to find the places where there was 
sufficient porosity and permeability to form oil reservoirs. 

Strangely enough, the very first structure that was drilled was one 
of those and was the best oilfield that was found in the course of 
operations. But, also in general, the western part has less porosity 
and permeability than the eastern part. This I think is well to know 
because it means that the area east of the petroleum reserve may be 
the most hopeful part of the area of Public Land Order 82. 

Mr. Assort. When you say “eastern part’ and indicate on the 
map, Doctor, you are referring to the entire northern part of Alaska 
above the Brooks Range cenerally and all to the international bound- 
ary line? 

‘Mr. Reep. All the way to the 141st meridian, yes. 

I think that that gives you a reasonable thumbnail sort of a back- 
ground of the kind of a problem with which we had to deal during 
the course of this operation. Now let us go to part No. 3 of what I 
had to say. 

Where do we stand now in regard to the information as it may 
affect your judgment on Public Land Order 82? 

We have one fine, big anticline and a moderate-sized oilfield at 
Umiat. This particular oilfield is very largely, almost entirely, inside 
of Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, and one little end of it sticks 
outside into the area of Public Land Order 82. The Umiat oilfield 
is the best known of any of the structures that have been found in 
northern Alaska and it is reasonably well known. 

The oil has two characteristics that are worthy of note because of 
the geography. First is the fact that the oil is high in the jet fuel, 
that is the kerosene, fraction, which is one of the big requirements 
for Air Force use in Alaska. 

The other is that the same qualities that make it good jet fuel 
result in it flowing very freely at very low temperatures. This oil 
will run like water at almost 60 degrees below zero. It affects the 
pumping problem in case one ever had a pipeline. 

There have been several estimates of the amount of oil in the 
Umiat structure, and these have been made by very capable companies 
or individuals. For example, Mr. Eggleston of the Union Oil Co. 
made an estimate, the Geological Survey made an estimate, De Golyer 
and McNaughton made an estimate, the Office of Naval Petroleum 
Reserve made an estimate, and the estimates range from about 20 
million barrels, as I recall, to as much as 150 million barrels. All of 
the estimates were based on the same facts, the same thicknesses, the 
same porosity measurements, the same pumping tests, and all of 
the things that went into it. The difference is that the American 
oil industry has never had any experience with recovering oil from 
the permafrost zone, so that a factor of judgment came in at that 
point as to how much of the oil in the rocks can you recover. And 
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the pessimists were on the low side and the optimists were the 150- 
million-barrel people. 

I believe toward the end of the program the general feeling was 
that there was at least 70 million barrels of recoverable oil from the 
field and perhaps as much as 150 million barrels. 

The oil is rather shallow, and some of the oil sands themselves, 
about one-third of the reservoir, is within the permafrost zone, which 
at that point is about a thousand feet thick. 

Mr. Apsorr. At that point, Dr. Reed. You have published and 
made available all of the data that was assembled as a result of this 
exploratory work; is that correct? 

Mr. Reep. You are 50 percent correct only, George. All of that 
information has been available. None of it is yet published. It all 
will be published but it all is available to the public. 

There is a complete file in the Geological Survey in Washington 
which we keep open to the public by arrangement with Naval Pe- 
troleum Reserves, and there is another complete file in Fairbanks, 
which we also keep under an arrangement with Naval Petroleum 
Reserves. 

There also was found during the course of this program an oilfield 
at Cape Simpson, right here where the old oil seepages were, about 
80 miles east of Point Barrow. That is a much smaller oilfield. 
The oil is thick, gooey oil, not nearly of the quality of the Umiat 
oil, and this field is not thought to have any value except perhaps for 
local use as the years go on, if there is any requirement up there. 

Mrs. Prost. What do you mean by oil seepage? Does it come out 
of the surface? 

Mr. Reep. Yes; that is correct, seeping up from a reservoir beneath. 

Mrs. Prost. Is there a large quantity or have you investigated 
sufficiently to know? 

Mr. Reep. There are about four seepages there. They are areas 
of residue where the oil has come up and oxidized, the largest seepages 
are perhaps an acre in extent. How thick it is, we do not know. 
Probably a few feet thick. The oil pool as we know it from drilling 
is perhaps in the nature of 2 million barrels, but a very small field, 
and the oil is not of high quality. 

Mr. Taytor. Would that oil be combustible? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Mr. Taytor. Highly? 

Mr. Reep. Like a lubricating oil or something of that nature. 

There was oil found in a few other of these structures that I have 
talked about, both inside and outside of the petroleum reserve itself, 
but none of those shows were considered significant enough to be 
further tested. So we do not know the extent or the quality or the 
gas pressure or the number of barrels in some of those other shows. 

There also was found right at Point Barrow a small gas field which 
you heard of at Point Barrow, called the Barrow gas field. As soon 
as that field had been discovered, it was put on production and the 
Navy camp was converted from oil burning to gas burning for power, 
lights, and everything, because it immediately saved a large invest- 
ment each year in hauling fuel oil up from Seattle. They did have 
to keep on hand a supply of fuel oil in their tanks for use in an emer- 
gency in case the gas well failed. But the gas well did not fail and 
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was used throughout the rest of the oil exploration program as a 
main source of power and heat in the camp. 

Mr. Taytor. Are they being used today? 

Mr. Reep. I will come to that right now. Yes. 

At the end of the explanation project the gas well was closed, the 
valves were turned. It was not torn down but the valves were shut 
off when the Navy left up here in) 1953. The reason for that was 
that the Air Force had said it was interested in Umiat but it was 
not interested in Point Barrow. Since that time, with the construc- 
tion of the DEW line, the Air Force has become very much interested 
in Point Barrow, and the Air Force contractor now occupies and 
operates the old Navy camp at Point Barrow, which we drove through 
but in which we did not stop. 

When the facility there was reopened it also was an obvious saving 
to the Air Force to have gas used rather than haul in fuel oil, and by 
permission of the Departme nt of the Navy another gas well was put 
down just this summer. This is very close to the old gas well, enly a 
few hundred feet. And the object was not to discover more gas or 
find a new field or anything of that kind but simply to have two 
gas wells for greater safety, because there was a little trouble with 
the first gas well in moisture getting in there and freezing, and they 
were afraid they might not be able to keep it going. With two they 
can alternate between one and the other and clean one out while 
using the other. 

Mr. Taytor. What depth do you have to drill? 

Mr. Reep. About 2,300 feet, not too deep. 

Just outside of the petroleum reserve, almost the opposite of the 
Umiat situation, is the Gubik anticline, which is the next anticline 
north of the Umiat one and lying a little further to the east. That 
means that the Gubick anticline is almost entirely outside of the 
petroleum reserve and only one little end of it comes inside. In that 
way it differs from Umiat. It differs also from Umiat in being very 
much larger but in being a gas field and not an oil field. And so far as 
we know there is nothing in Gubik but gas, but there is a lot of gas 
and it is a large field. 

Mr. Asporr. Are you able to estimate it? 

Mr. Reep. A trillion cubic feet. It is a large gas field. We don’t 
know precisely because there are only two holes on it, and we were 
testing the second well when it blew up and caught fire and burned 
down. 

Mr. Taytor. In the Barrow field would there be enough gas so 
that the Eskimos would be able to make use of it for years and years 
to come? 

Mr. Reep. It is a small field but in that community it would last 
forever. 

Mr. Taytor. So their request the other day for permission to use 
that field was well founded and reasonable? 

Mr. Reep. I would like to clear up one point off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Reep. I forgot to tell you about one other oil field. East and 
south of Cape Simpson, in the vicinity of Teshekpuk Lake, out in 
here [indicating], is an oil field at Fish Creek. The oil is very thick 
and tarry. It might be a substantial field, but the oil wasn’t very 
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acceptable and the program did not go any further into that field 
because of the poor quality of the oil. So we don’t know how much 
is there. It probably is not very large, but we don’t know. 

Now gas also has been found in a number of the anticlinal struc- 
tures and was not tested because the Navy was not interested in gas. 

That is the state of the information now except for one point. 
I discussed here with George a little while ago the fact that you had 
to plan on a several-year basis. That meant that at the time the 
program was going into 1953 we had very definite plans of the drilling 
that would be done in 1954 and in 1955, although it never has been 
done because of the termination of the program. 

Let me also point out that the longer the program went on the 
more we knew about the environment and the more closely we were 
able to pinpoint just what we wanted to do next. Therefore the 
drilling program that had been planned for 1954 and 1955, we feel 
to be the best drilling program that has yet been planned. 

Mr. Bartiertr. The program was not ended because it had been 
completed? 

Mr. Resp. No; I tried to make that plain a little while ago. 

Now the final drilling for the 1954 and 1955 program was centering 
around some of the lower sequences of the rocks, the base that I have 
described, and in most places over the basin those particular rocks 
are too deep to be reached readily by a drill. You would have to go 
to very deep drilling, and that was out of the question in the program 
because of the expense, and we therefore had moved back closer to 
the range and farther east. 

You recall I said the porosity and the permeability got better as 
you went farther east, and the closer you get to the range the nearer 
to the surface those lower rocks are, and there is a very fine structure 
in there underlain by what we believe to be the best potential reservoir 
rock that was known. 

The geology of the structure has been mapped in detail. The 
geophysics (seismic exploration) of that structure has been completed, 
and they were in the process of bringing in the drill when the program 
terminated. We don’t know that that would be an oil field. A 
professional man would be foolhardy to say it is likely to be, but it 
was believed, and I believe it to be a very good bet. 

Now let me recall, as George has made plam, that the record of this 
whole program is available publicly. There is no doubt whatever 
in my mind that the major oil companies know of that particular 
structure that would have been drilled if the program had gone on. 
This has not gotten much to your committee’s attention because 
there has been so much talk about Gubik, the gas structure, but I 
believe it is that structure we were about to drill that will be of real 
interest to the oil companies, plus many others we haven’t had 
chance to take a look at. 

Mr. Ansort. On that point, Dr. Reed, would it be your belief that 
if the public land order were revoked the Secre tary of the Interior, 
having under the law direction with respect to competitive or non- 
competitive bidding—is it your understanding that under the present 
law it would necessarily be noncompetitive in that eastern area? 

Mr. Resp. I don’t know, George, because my side of the business 
is not in the mineral-leasing part. I am connected with resources and 
not how you handle them in any particular case. 
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I have been told informally that the Gubik structure would have to 
be by competitive bidding. Furthermore, I have been told that that 
is the only structure that would have to be by competitive bidding. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Assort. Do you feel, on the basis of the statements you have 
made with respect to the prospective oil values or petroleum values 
in the eastern portion of what is public land order 82, that it would 
attract the capital and the technical organization who would enter 
into an exploratory program for the development of petroleum 
resources? 

Mr. Reep. I think there is a chance that it would. 

Let me point out a couple of things. 

Although the United States petroleum reserves are larger than they 
ever have been, oil is a commodity that can be moved from almost 
anywhere on the face of the globe to market. There is a very great 
interest in oil explorations in Alaska right now, as witness the lease 
applications of a half a dozen or more major oil companies in the parts 
of Alaska that are open. I think, therefore, that there is a chance 
that industry might be interested in the area of public land order 82. 

There are a couple of deterring factors, however. One of them is 
geographic, which is obvious I think to most of you who flew over it. 
Another is the limitation of acreage that can be obtained by a com- 
pany or an individual, which, to be sure, is larger in Alaska than it 
used to be, but when you want to take out a lease in northern Alaska 
you think about square miles, you don’t think of acres. You want to 
pick up a piece as big as New Jersey in order to protect your invest- 
ment. The degree of interest I just don’t know. It is problematical 
but I think hopeful. 

Mr. Assotr. Do you know of your own knowledge what has 
been done with the drilling equipment that was used by your operating 
committee? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Mr. Assortr. Could you state that? 

Mr. Reep. The drilling equipment and much of the supporting 
equipment in the way of sleds and fittings and prime movers, cranes, 
and heavy equipment of all kinds is still in the custody of the Navy 
and still in the warehouses by which we drove at Point Barrow. A 
great deal of the excess equipment, especially weasels and caterpillars 
and LVT’s and things of that type have been transferred to the Air 
Force or to other interested parties, but the Navy has attempted to 
keep together the old oilfield equipment, plus enough of the moving 
machinery to get it around where you want it, in the event that it can 
at some time be turned over to a company for further use. 

Mr. Arsort. And it is in a usable condition, it has been maintained? 

Mr. Reep. Yes; it has been very carefully maintained, and except 
for becoming somewhat outdated it should still be in fine condition. 

Let me point out that Point Barrow is a very fine place to store 
equipment indefinitely (a) because of the low temperatures, and (6) 
because of the low temperatures the rate of oxidation is very low. 
In fact, about the best place to put anything in mothballs I know is 
to put it out on the tundra and leave it. It will stay right there with- 
out much deterioration. 

Mr. Dawson. In view of the fact that the Secretary has given this 
committee the opportunity, if it wants to avail itself of that oppor- 
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tunity, to make a recommendation or express an opinion on that and 
we are here to glean what we can with regard to the matter, I would 
appreciate, without your making any commitment—I know you can- 
not do that, but certainly we are going to have to depend on some 
professional advice on this matter—if you would give us your best 
opinion as to what might be done now to develop this area either 
through the operation of the Government or through private enter- 
prise going in. 

Mr. Reep. It is a difficult question for me to answer. 

Mr. Assorr. Could you summarize the factors that would have to 
go into that decision? 

Mr. Reep. As long as public land order 82 is in effect, obviously 
there will be no development. Even if public land order 82 is rescinded 
there may or may not be any development. 

Mr. Dawson. We might surmise from that until public land order 
82 is withdrawn there will be no development. 

Mr. Reep. That is factual: There can be no development. 

Mrs. Green. There can be by the Navy, though. 

Mr. Reep. I suppose the Navy could go ‘back to C ongress and ask 
for a start again on the program. 

Mr. O’Brien. The Navy has never had any authority to develop. 

Mr. Reep. No; never to develop, but to explore. 

Mr. Asporr. On your exploratory program, one obvious alternative, 
of course, would be to resume to the extent possible and pick up 
where the activity was left off; is that not correct? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. I might point out that very careful thought has 
gone into preserving and systematizing the record so that, if the 
program ever starts again, it can start from where it left off. 

Mr. Arsorr. Do your costs operate on somewhat a rapid curve 
early and then you level out, that is, month-by-month operation? 
Or do you continue now? It appears on the basis of your figures that 
you programed approximately equal funds on an annual basis. 

Mr. Reep. The cost was running around $6 million a year, which 
was a program that was as large as could be handled with the equip- 
ment that was on the ground. 

Mrs. Green. We had the tideland oil controversy not very long 
ago. Is there a relationship between what might happen on this 
and what happened on the tidelands? 

Mr. Reep. I don’t know. 

Mr. Asportr. Dr. Reed, one other point. I believe the committee 
was told informally when we were discussing S. 748 before our Public 
Lands Subcommittee, which Mrs. Pfost heads, that geologists world- 
wide are beginning to feel that your submerged lands offshore from 
oil-bearing areas, or your so-called Continental Shelf, will very 
frequently contain petroleum deposits which are more easily accessible 
than over land. And comments of experts in varying degrees are in 
variance in the fact it will invariably occur or will usually occur. 
Do you have an opinion because of the geological structure up there 
as to whether or not there is potential oil in submerged lands in the 
Continental Shelf land off the cost of Alaska? 

Mr. Reep. There might well be. We simply don’t know for sure. 
But, extrapolating the geologic picture, I think there certainly could 
be; yes. 
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Actually a over large part of the area of public land order 82 you 
have, in effect, the sea bottom above water level. 

Mr. Assortr. What is the depth of the water on the northern coast? 

Mr. ReEeEp. Generally it is shoal for substantial distance out. The 
basement rocks are rising northward. But how far they continue 
to rise we don’t know because we have no information beyond the 
shore line. 

Furthermore, we don’t even have good information oceanograph- 
ically. We don’t know too much about water depth. There has 
been some work on it but not very much. 

Mr. Dawson. Mrs. Green asked a question with relationship 
to tidelands oil. I am one who voted against tidelands oil because I 
felt that was a resource of the Federal Government which it definitely 
had an interest in and so determined by the Supreme Court. Up 
here you have got an entirely different situation, because this is still 
public domain and will remain so and will be put out at competitive 
bids by the Government, and the lease rentals would come into the 
Government. It is simply a question here of determining bow we 
are going to develop it. 

If we first of all decide we are going to develop it rather than keep 
it locked up, then we come to the question, Are we going to let the 
Government go in and do all of the drilling and do their own develop- 
ment work? Or are we going to let it out as we in the other States? 

All the other States in the Union have public domain lands which 
operate under the 1920 Mineral Leasing Act, and if Alaska is to be 
in the same category as the other States, then the only thing to do is 
to open up the withdrawal and to let them go in and put it out under 
the regular leasing system that is in effect in the other 48 States of 
the Union. 

Do you agree with that, Mr. Bartlett? 

Mr. Barttett. I agree positively, and that has been in effect up 
to this time, too. The laws which operated elsewhere operated here. 

Would you not say, Dr. Reed, of your personal, if not your official 
common knowledge that the interest in having this order revoked was 
sparked by the desire of the people in Fairbanks to have access to 
the Gubik reserves? Was that not one of the main points of interest? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. It is true that the people of Fairbanks have been 
especially energetic in trying to get the release of Public Land Order 82 
because they have been interested in the possibility of developing gas 
in the Gubik structure. Now that group has tried to faise financing 
for such a development but they have not been able to get that off 
the ground, because the first question that the potential source of 
funds, such as the Metropolitan Life, asks is, What is your title? 
What is your interest? The answer must be, ‘‘This is a closed area. 
We haven’t any.” 

So their efforts stop right there. 

Mr. Asporr. Along that same line, Dr. Reed, were you present 
when a gentleman appeared at the Fairbanks hearing when the ques- 
tion was asked as to the relationship of possibly bringing natural gas 
from Gubik into Fairbanks and its effect upon what I described as 
lignite deposits, and was corrected to say subbituminous deposits that 
lie astraddle the Alaska Railroad? 


Mr. Reed. I was. 
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Mr. Assorr. Could you state your opinion? 

Mr. Reep. That man was Ted Mathews, who was the assistant 
project manager for Arctic Contractors during the oil exploration pro- 
gram, and I think Ted Mathews probably knows as much about, not 
only the oil and gas possibilities of the north slope, but also about the 
economic factors involved as anyone I know. 

Mr. Assorr. Wasn’t it substantially his testimony that not only 
would it not, taking the long-range view, be damaging to those people 
who have invested in the subbituminous deposits, but assuming a 
continuing need for jet aircraft fuel, it might well be the combination 
of natural gas as a fuel and the subbituminous products as a base 
product for processing might indeed result in increased economic 
benefit and gain to both, a mutually advantageous operation. 

Mr. Reep. I don’t mind speculating on that sort of thing as an 
individual. No policy is involved here. I certainly believe it to be 
true. I have seen in the Northwest Territories and the Yukon and 
in northern British Columbia that that is the way you do get develop- 
ment. Iam convinced of it. I am speaking as an individual. 

Mr. Assorr. Is there presently a proposal to carry by pipeline, 
petroleum from north to south? 

Mr. Reep. I know of no such proposal. I know of a proposal to 
carry gas from north to south. 

Mr. O’Brien. I wish to comment that I have never seen a man in 
the scientific field reach down to the lay minds as capably as you have 
done in your testimony here. 

Mr. Reep. | feel very strongly about this. 

Mr. O’Brien. I also would like to make the final observation that 
[ believe this is the first public hearing ever to occur on the Alaska 
Railroad. 

The committee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 10:50 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at the call of the Chair.) 
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